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TRANSLATOR'S PREPAOB. 



The ^' Histoiy of Materialism " was hailed, upon its original 
publication in Gennany, as a work likely to excite con- 
siderable interest In this coontiy, Professor Huxley 
suggested, in the ''Lay Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses ** 
(published in 1870), that a translation of the book would 
be "a great service to philosophy in England." Soon 
afterwards there was published a second— thoroughly re- 
modelled and re-written— edition of the work. And then, 
in the autumn of 1874, attention was again specially 
directed to it by Professor Tyndall's acknowledgment of 
bis indebtedness ''to the spirit and to the letter** of the 
work in his memorable address as Prosident of the British 
Association at Belfast 

It was shortly after this that^ seeing with regret that 
the book had so long awaited a translator, I ventured to 
apply to the author for his authority to undertake the 
task. The causes that have delayed its completion, since 
they are personal to myself it would be an impertinence 
to trouble the reader with. The only one that is not so, 
is to be deplored on other grounds besides that of mere 
delay. The lamented death of the author, in Koyember 
1875, depriyed me of the hoped-for opportunity of sub- 
mitting my rendering to his friendly critidsm. 

The impatience expressed in many quarters has dedded 
us to defer publication no longer; and aooording^y the 
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leader has now before him the fizet instalmeiit^ to be 



qpeedily followed by two other Tolomee, which will com- 
plete the woik The divisioii into three Toliimes instead 
of two— whieh in some respects might have been prefer- 
able— lias been dictated by practical considerations. 

The di£Bcalties attending the translation of a philoso- 
phical German work into English are notorious. It would 
be absurd to suppose that I have always succeeded in 
meeting or eluding these difficulties; but I have endea- 
voured eveiywhere to translate as literally as wss consiB- 
tent with English idiom. 

It may serve also to ezplsin possible obscurities to 
remember that the book is written with continual refer- 
ence to the problems and questions under discussion in 
Geimany, and to the fonns of speculation cunent there. 
It has been treated, indeed^ by Yon Hartmann asapolemic, 
'eine duroh gesohichtliche Studien angeschwoUene Ten- 
denachrift.'^ And ss an assertion of the Materialistic 
standpoint against the philosophy of mere 'Notions' 
C intnitionless conceptions^' in Coleridge's phrase), and of 
the Kantian or Keo-Kantian standpoint against both, no 
doubt it is a potomio; but it is, at the same time, raised 
far above the level of ordinary controversial writing by its 
tfanonghnesSk its comprehensiveness^ and its impartiality. 

R C. T. 
a 8ooni 8evAB% Osai's Iss. 
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FREDERICK ALBERT LANGE: 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



FfiEDEBiOK Albert Lanoe was bom at Wald near Solingen, 
in the district of Diisseldorf, on the 28tli of September 
1823. He was the son of the well-known BiUe Com- 
mentator, Dr. J. P. Lange, now Professor in Bonn, who 
has also shown himself possessed of special capacities by 
rising from the position of a carter and labourer to be one 
of the leading Evangelical theologians of Europe. 

The boy's early life was spent in Duisbuig; but at the 
age of twelve, his father having received acall as Professor 
to Zurich, Switzerland became his second 'Fatherland,' 
and until the last he retained a strong love for the Be- 
public and a keen interest in its politics. Already in bis 
earlier years this interest must have been excited, for in 
that stirring period political passbns extended even to the 
boys at school 

In 1848, having already attended the University of 
Ziirich for two sessions, he followed the German custom 
of migrating from university to university, and went to 
Bonn to attend lectures on philology. His journey had to 
be made through a countiy shaken by the storms of that 
revolutionary period; and he wore for his protection while 
travelling a cockade of black gold and red. This he, with 
the patriot Amdt^ was one of the last in Bonn to lay aside. 
All the struggles and activities of the time he followed 
with interest and enthusiasm. In a letter wxitten in May 
1849, he asks, ''Should it not ba clear to evezy reason- 
able man that dvilised Europe must enter into one great 
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X BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

political oommunity ? " Unfortimatelj, twenty-eight yean 
have done little to bring ns nearer to this ideal Another 
of his aspirationa, expressed somewhat later, was destined 
to be realised. Germania was to wake up, like the hero- 
suudenin Schillei's poein, and cry, * Oire me my helm 1" 

Haying taken his degree of Doctor, he became an 
assistant-master in the * Gynmasium,' or grammar-school, 
at Cologne; and in the following year he married. 

But in 1855 he retomed to Bonn as 'Privat-docent' of 
philosophy, lecturing on the History and Theory of Edu- 
cation, on the Schools of the Sixteenth Century, on 
Pjqrchology, on Moral Statistics, and finally, in the summer 
of 1857, upon the History of Materialism. At the same 
time he was studying natural science, attending the lectures 
of Hehnhottx upon physiology, and profiting by intimate 
intercourse with Frederick Ueberweg, the author of the 
well-known ''System of Logic," and the ''History of 
Philosophy.'' 

In 1858, however, he was fain to take a mastership 
once more, this time at the Gymnasium at Duisburg; and 
there he continued until political considerations caused 
him to resign in 1861. He had now devoted himself to 
social and economic questions and to political agitation ; 
and, amongst numerous other offices, filled the position of 
aecretaiy to the Chamber of Commerce at Duisburg. In 
this post he gave evidence of a genius for finance which 
astonished and delighted the merchants and manufacturers 
of Duisburg. He was still, moreover, steadily working at 
his " History of Mateiialism,** and was at the time deliver- 
ing privately courses of lectures on the History of Modem 
Philosophy. From i86a until 1866 he was one of the editors 
of the didly newspaper the "Bhein* und Buhrzeitung,'' 
and maintained the principles of fireedom and progress 
against the onslaught of reactionary government His 
occupations were stiU further multiplied by his becoming 
a partner in a publishing and printing business, in which 
lie undertook the direction of the printing establishment 
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He was anxious for the spread of information amongst the 
people. Among the varions works which he published 
at this period were his ''Arbeiterfrage" (Labour Ques- 
tion), 1865, third edition 1874; and "John Stuart Mill's 
Ansichten uber die Sociale Frage und die angebliche 
Umwalzung der Socialwissenschaft durch Carey,*' 1866 
(Mill's views on the social question and the asserted 
revolution worked in social science by Carey). He founded 
also a newspaper to represent the interests of labour in 
the Bhenish and Westphalian provinces, but the attempt 
was continued for nine months only. 

His own position was meanwhile becoming very diffi- 
cult His bold and independent treatment of the social 
question, which was then in the full tide of the agitation 
led by Ferdinand Lassalle, caused some coldness between 
Lange and lus poUtical Mends. At the same time he was 
harassed by the press prosecutions which German Govern- 
ments seem unable to avoid, and which the German people 
still continue to endure. Under these circumstances, he 
accepted overtures of partnership made to him by an old 
schoolfellow, who was proprietor of the well-known demo- 
cratic newspaper, the ** Landbote " of Winterthur, then, as 
now, a paper of great influence. To Winterthur, accord- 
ingly, he removed with his wife and family in November 
1866; and he was speedily engaged to fill as many muni- 
cipal and public of&ces as he had already held at Duisburg. 

But the love of teaching, which had always been strong 
within him, led him to join the University of Zurich as a 
' Piivat-docent^' although he continued to live in Winter- 
thur, until, in 1870, he was called to Zurich as Ftofessor 
of Philosophy. For two years he worked sealously here» 
and declined a call to KSnigsbeig. But much as he loved 
Switzerland, yet Germany was his true home» and a feel- 
ing of home-sickness (as he says) came over him when, in 
1 872, he was again invited by the Minister Falk to become 
Ftofessor at Marbuxg. He accepted the invitation, and 
once more removed. 
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ffis work at Marbuig waa destined to be of short dura- 
tionu The disease which ultimatelj proved fatal had some 
time before declared itselfl He had imdexgone a seiioas 
operstioii, though with little prospect of adTsntage^ at 
TSbingen, from which place he wrote to his wife >— 

"Yesteorday, in the Botanical Oarden, I read 'Die 
Kfinsder' once more. I could not help applying a little 
to myself the splendid lines which hare always been 
fiKfOurites 



* At pMM Willi Fiito^ mnntAy go« hi* 
Hart gvidM tb« Mqm^ and th«« rapporli tba OnM| 
TIm aleiii KaoMtity, to otbara dim 
Witii Night and Tinrar, waaia BO Irowii f ar Urn I 
Obfaa and aarana, ha Imto tha thia«taaiad dart, 
iBTitw tba gaotla bow» and baiaa tba laarlaaa haart't 

* Can one express the CSiristianidea of resignation more 
beautifully or philosophically f And yet with such true 
poetry I* 

For two yean, however, he laboured with great energy 
and eminent success, lecturing before laige classes upon 
Tarions subjects connected with philosophy. These em- 
braced logic and psjrchology, as a matter of course, but 
they were by no means limited to these. In one session, 
for instance, he lectured on the History of Modem Educa- 
tion, on the Theory of Voting, and on Schiller^s Philoso- 
phical Poems. 

It has been already mentioned that the "* History of Ma- 
terialism'* had originally formed the subject of a course of 
lectures at the Uniyersity of Bonn. By the side of such a 
list^ indeed, the lecture-lists of the professors at our great 
Bnt^lish universities look very jejune and meagre. And it 
will be longy perhaps, before an Oxford professor lectures 

1^1 hevo eaad tho tnaaUtlim af Loid IjttaB, Knabworth adltte€^hli 
Iraa Sahfllar,'* p. aaa ThaatigtBalUMaaia^ 
•• Hit dm Gaadhiak la bahar BaigfctH 
GalaaNB UBftafeStit vol Qiaiiaii wid ICaaai^ 
BBpAagt ar daa Qaaahaaa, daa Um badiiat, 
MH fraudliah da n abotaaaa Boaan, 
TaMMirflaB Bagan dar Mothvandifkalk* 
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upon any subject so real as the * Flresent Significance of 
Materialism.' But then, as we all know, our English uni- 
veisities are the proper homes of dead languages, and not 
of living ones; of extinct systems, and not of living, 
breathing thought At Oxford, philosophy begins with 
Plato and ends with Aristotle ; unless, perhaps, as some 
concession to two thousand years, we throw in a few 
aphorisms of Bacon, or a * strayed sdiolastic ' like Mr. MilL 

Meanwhile his disease continued its painful progress; 
but, undismayed by the approach of death, he busied him- 
self, in addition to his professorial duties, with the prepara- 
tion of the second edition of the " History of Materialism.'' 
The preface to the first volume of this substantially new 
work is dated June 1873; to the second, the * end of January 
1875/ After February of this same year, 187$, he was 
unable to leave the house again. Until three weeks before 
his death, and while his voice could scarcely rise above a 
whisper, he continued to work at his "^ Logical Studies," 
which have since been published. He died on the aist of 
November. 

With him, in the words of one of his old colleagues at 
Duisburg, there went to the grave ** a light of science, a 
standard-bearer of freedom and progress, and a character 
of spotless purity." 

Lange's restless activity and many-sidedness may be 
readily seen from the facts here put U^ether. The distin- 
guishing features of his mind and character are sufficiently 
illustrated in his great work, now presented to the reader. 
But two points that may be specially mentioned were, his 
intense belief in the 'reality of ideals;' and the way in 
which he connects the theories of science with ethical 
ideas. His heart beat for the lot of the masses, and he felt 
that the question of labour would be the great problem 
of the coming time, as it was the question that decided 
the fall of the ancient world. The core of this problem 
he believed to be ' the struggle against the struggle for 
existence^' which is identified with man's spiritual dea* 
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tiiij. And 80 we can nndentand the anxiety with 
which he looked forward to the great lerolution which, 
in common with many thoughtful men, he helieved to 
he impending upon modem society. Bnt all that he 
ooold do to warn his fellow-men of the 'rocks' that 
were 'ahead,' and of the way in which they might he 
aToided, he did, not discouraged although he were little 
heeded. In his own words : "Neyer, indeed, will onr efforts 
he wholly in Tsia The truth, though too late, yet comes 
soon enough ; for mankind wfll not die just yet Fortu- 
nate natures hit the right moment; bit never has the 
thouj^itflDd ohsemer the right to be sflent^ merdy bicansf 
ha knows ^Jbat £or the present there aif hit few who listen 
10 him/* 



AUTHOR'S PREPAOB TO THE SECOND 
[AND LATER] EDITIONS. 



The changed form in which the " Histoiy of MaterialiBm'* 
appears in this second edition is partly a neoessaiy con- 
sequence of the original plan of the book, but partly also 
a result of the reception it has met with. 

As I incidentally explained in the first edition, my 
intention was rather to exerdse an immediate influence; 
and I should have been quite content if my book had, in 
the course of five years, been again forgotten. Instead of 
this, however, and despite a number of very friendly re- 
views, it required almost five years for it to become 
thoroughly known, and it was never in greater demiand 
than at the moment when it went out of print, and, as I 
felt, was already in many parts out of date. This was 
especially so with regard to the second portion of the 
work, which will receive at least as thorough a revision 
and remodelling as this present volume. The Books, the 
Persons, and the Special Questions around which turns 
the strife of opinions are partially changed. In par- 
ticular, the rapid progress of the natural sciences required 
an entire renewal of the matter of some sections, even 
although the line of thought and the results might remain 
essentially unaltered. 

The first edition, indeed, was the firuit of the labours 
of many years, but it was in point of form almost extem- 
porised. Many defects incident to this mode of origin 
have been removed; but^ on the other hand, somie of the 
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merits of the fint edition may haye at the same time 
diaappeaied. I wiBhed» on the one hand, to do justice to 
the higher standard which its readerB* oontrarjr to my 
oc^;inal intention, hare applied to the book; while, on 
the other, the original character of the work oonld not be 
wholly destroyed. I am vezy far then &om claiming for 
the earlier portion, in its new form, the character of a 
noimal histOTical monograph. I could not^ and indeed I 
did not^ wish to discard the predominant didactic and 
escpository tone» that from the outset labours for and pre- 
pares the way for the final results of the Second Book, 
and sacrifices to this effort the placid eyenness of a purely 
objectiye treatment But as I eyerywhere appealed to the 
sources, and gaye abundant youchers in the notes, I hoped 
in this way to supply to a great extent the want of a pro- 
per monograph, without prejudice to the essential purpose 
of the book. This purpose consists now, as before^ in the 
sagMftMcMi qffrineipla, and I am not oyer-eager to justify 
myself if some slight objection is therefore made to the 
appropriateness of my titlsi This has now its historical 
justification, at all eyents^ and may remain. The two 
parts, howeyer, form to me now, as before, an inseparable 
whole; but my right expires as soon as I lay down the 
pen, and I must be content if all my readers, eyen those 
who can use for their purposes only particular portions of 
the whole, wiU giye due weight to the consideration of 
the diiBcidty of my task. 

JLLANOSL 
XAiBini% /ism il7^ 
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THE SABLT ATOMISTS— ESFBCIALLT DEIfOKBITOa. 



Matebialish is as old as philosophy, but not older. The 
physical conception of nature which dominates the earliest 
periods of the history of thought remains ever entangled 
in the contradictions of Dualism and the fantasies of per- 
sonification. The first attempts to escape from these con- 
tradictions, to conceive tiie wodd as a unity, and to rise 
above the vulgar errors of the senses, lead directly into 
the sphere of philosophy, and amongst these first attempts 
Materialism has its place.^ 

With the beginning, however, of consecutive thinking 
there arises also a struggle against the traditional assump- 
tions of religion. Beligion has its roots in the earliest 

> My fini N&teiioe, whleh hM bMn rianoe, of Mimd eonunon MnM,.uid of 

■omethDM miiandentood, ii dinotod, ih« pliyncal idaBOt. It might, ptr* 

on tlMooAhaad, agaiiiit tiia dMpiMm hapc, h«?« been more limply meia« 

of Materielism, who And in this view teined that the fint attempt et a 

of the nniTone an ahadlute eontndio- philoeophy at aU amongtt the lonie 

tion of all philoaophieal thooght, and phTiiclfta waa ICaterialiam ; hat the 

deny it the poeie wi on of any ecientiflo eonddention of a long period of de> 

importanoe ; and, on the other hand, Telopment, reaehing from the flnt 

againat thoee Ifaterialiate who^ in heaitatingandimperfeot^temadown 

their tun, deiplae aU philneophy, and to the rigidly oonriatent and ealmlj 

imagiBe that their ilewa are in no raaaoned Materialiwi of Demokiitoa, 

wayaprednet of philoaophieal ipeen* ahowa va that Ualeiialiam eaa only 

l a t fa n ^hat awapw leanlt of enpo* be anaihind **aaoafrt the earlitil 
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crodely^incoDOStent notionsy which axe eyer being created 
a&eah in indestractihle strength by the ignorant masses. 
An immanent revelation^ vagaely felt rather than clearly 
realised, lends it a deep content, while the rich embeUish- 
ments of mythology and the veneiaUe antiquity of tradi- 
tion endear it to the people. The cosmogonies of the 
East and of Greek antiquity present us with ideas that 
are as little spiritual as they are material They do not 
try to explain the world by means of a single principlci 
but offer us anthropomorphic divinities, primal beings half 
sensuous half spiritual, a chaotic reign of matter and 
forces in manifold changeful struggle and activity. In the 
presence of this tissue of imaginative ideas awakening 
thought calls for order and unity, and hence every system 
of philosophy entered upon an inevitable struggle with 
the theology of its time, which was conducted, according 
to circumstances, with more or less open animosity. 

It is a mistake to overlook the presence, and indeed the 
momentous influence, of this struggle in Greek antiquity, 
although it is easy to see the origin of the mistake. If the 
generations of a distant ftiture had to judge of the whole 

ftHtBpti.* iDdeed, wtet w« Idea* between the toul-fttont and ilia wtmi 

ijdf it with Hyloaoiim tad PwitlM« air of DiogmiM of ApoUonia, doipita 

km, ICatorfalSmi onlxbooonoi a oom* aU thoir inperfloial limilariij, ia of 

platoijateniwlMBBiattiriteaMiifiMf qvita faadamoiital importaiioa. The 

«f iMfWjr •iaf«'ia^--tliat li^ whta its laittr i^ an abooluta Baaion-ttuff 

ooostitoaDt partldot ara not a lort of {Vtrmwi^Uki); it ii oapaUo in itaclf 

tkimkimg 9uUUr, Imt phyiioal bodioo, of ■o a satio n , and ita mov«montt, luoh 

wUeh art noivad ia obadioaoo to aat]Mjara,aradao toitirationalitj. 

m w nfy phjrioal priaoiploa, and boinf Dcmokritoa* loal-atomt moTO, lika aU 

in t W aioo li PO i witlioat a wn a t ioai, pr>« othor atoma, aoooffdiag to partly rao« 

daaa a a n i t j oa and tlioaglit Ij parti* ohaaioal priadplot, and prodaoo tbo 

— larforaa of thoir oonbinatioaa. And phoaomoaea of thinldn^* boingt only 

thoioagh*goiaf MatariaHwn aaona iaaipoeialoonUaatioaBMohanioalljr 

alwaja aoooaiaiilf to ba Atoadm, hraoi^t aboal And ao^ afdn, tho 

aiaea it li ioanalj poniblo to tzplaia **aniinatod aiagaot* of Thalos bar* 

w b a tof a c happoaa ovt of aattv aioaiMO osaetlx with tho osproiaioa 

okai^r aad withovt aay nistava of wdrra wX^f ^6r, aad yot ii at hot- 

•aoaoaa ^aaUtioa aad fbnaa, toia doarlj to bo diitiagniahod from 

wo nooha mattor iato naan tho waj ia wbioh tho Atonirta at* 

~ oiiplf ipaoo lor thoa to toaqpt to asplaia tho aMiaoilMa of 

Ha JiaHaitif, ia ftni» iiwbgrtha 
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iboaglit of our own tune solely £rom the ftagmeats of a 
Goethe and a Schelling, a Heider or a Lessing, they would 
scarcely observe the deep gnlfi^ the shaip distinctions of 
opposite tendencies that mark our age. It is character- 
istic of the greatest men of every epoch that they have 
reconciled within themselves the antagonisms of their 
time. So is it with Plato and Sophokks in antiquity; and 
the greatest man often exhibits in his works the sl^htest 
traces of the straggles which stirred the multitude in his 
day, and which he also, in some shape or other, must have 
passed through. 

The mythology which meets us in the serene and easy 
dress due to the Greek and Boman poets was neither the 
religion of the common people nor that of the scientifically 
educated, but a neutral tmitory on which both parties 
could meet. 

The people had far less belief in the whole poetically* 
peopled Olympus than in the individual town or country 
deities whose statues were honoured in the temple with 
special reverence. Not the lovely creations of famed artists 
enthralled the suppliant crowd, but the old-fiBtthioned, 
rough-hewn, yet honoured figures consecrated by tradition. 
Amongst the Greeks, moreover, there was an obstinate and 
fanatical orthodoxy, which rested as well on the interests 
of a haughty priesthood as on the belief of a crowd in need 
of help.2 

This might have been wholly forgotten if Sokrates had 
not had to drink the cup of poison; but Aristotle also fled 

*lBTi«woft]i«eomp]«t«ljopiKMito vsrioty «f d«ralo|niMDt than ib« eon* 

Moonnt of Zeller (PliiL d. QtiMlitn, itttatioiM of ilio indiTidiud ciiiM and 

L 8. 44 ft 3 Anfl.), U miy be pnpor ooontriei. It vm miozal thai tbo 

te nniMrk, that wo nuij otMBt to tlie tlionNif Uj loool ohamotor of tMr 

propotitioB, ''Tbo Greeks bad no oultaayinoonjiuMtkHiwithaiiliMraaa* 

bieraiehjr, and no inf aUiblo ^etem of faif fiiandlj intaroowie, aboald lead 

desmaa," withoat needing to modifir to a toleration and libenlity wbieb 

tbeiepieientationintbetezk **Tbo waa ineonodvaMe amoiifrt Mf hly ere* 

Oreeka,* we nut lemember, bad no dnlona and at tbe aamo time een- 

peUtieal vnity in wUeh theie eodd traliiod peoplea. And yet, of aU tbo 

hK9% been dof^doped; Tbeir ajateni Greek efforts towaidanniljitboee of n 

el laitbe tiblbittd as ofM gfoalMr bisfaiehle tad tlieowaliinl tMdency 
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from Atbeiis that the city might not a second time commit 
BBcril^ against philosophy. Protagoras also had to flee» 
and his work upon the gods was publicly burnt. Anaxa* 
floras was arrested, and obliged to flee, Theodorus, ''the 



ipolMipiilM VMtt imporlMii;uid the ariiloerfttie tad •doeaiad •luiwi. 

w« miy Mrtelalf oowldWt for •z* And wo nMn ivnudiMd eontont with 

MBplt,tlMpodtlaBiif IhtprlMtliood th* m yi t w y w w o nhipi, which >Mo w»d 

«f Delphi M no iMifBiSoutaxMptioB •TiijnMionaUoihM'poliitiioihiDk 

teth«nI«th«tth«priMtt7oatoo«oB- ts ha plMMd. Bat all iha mora in* 

lanrad **iaooaiponhl]r bmio Tonanc Tiolabla lamainad tho fanonl baliaf 

tion than powor." (Oomp^ Onrtiof* in tha lanotttj and importanco of 

Ofiach. Gaaeh. » L p. 451; Hirt^ of Gr. , thaaa partienlar godi, thaaa forma of 

B. T., iL u, In aonnaotion with tho wonhip^thaaapartieaUr aaerad worda 

alnaidatloM of Oariiaid« Staphani, and naagea, ao that hara nothing waa 

Walaker, and othoia aa to tho ahara laft to tha iadividaal, and aU donbti 

of tho thoologiana of Delphi in tho all attampta at nnanthoriaad ehaagaa, 

oztanaion of Baoahna-woiahip and tho aU aaanal diMoaaion, lemaanod forbid* 

njitorlaa.) If there waa in Oraeee dan. There waa, howoTor, without 

BO priaatlx arjite^ and no oxdnaifo donht, oran with ragard to tho mythi* 

priaatlj order, there were at laaat aal traditiona, a graat diffaranee ba« 

priaatly familiae, whoao heraditaiy twean tho fraadom of tha poata and 

fighta were preeer T od with the moat the atrietnaaa of the local piieatly 

InYiolablo lagitimiam, and which he- tradition, which waa doaaly con- 

longed, aa a rak, to the highaat aria- nacted with the eoltna. A people 

tocraqf, and were aUa to maintain which met with diiferent goda in 

their poattion for oantoriea. How oveiy city, potaamad of different at. 

graal waathe importaaaecf the Ben- tribatea, aa wall aa a dllfarant genca- 

ahdaa mTataiiea at Athena, and how logT and mythology, without having 

doaalj were theao oonneeled with ita belief in ita own aaorad tradi- 

the famlUaa of the Xumolpid», the tiona ahakan tharabj, muat with 

Xmjkm^' the PhylUda, and ao ont proportionate eaae have permitted 

(Oampii Hermann, Qottaad. Alterth. , Ita poeta to deal at their own plaaanra 

& 31, A. ni ; Schtaiaan, Griooh. Al- with the common mythical material 

terth., ii. a 340, n. f. Anfl.) Aato of the national litoratnre ; and yet, if 

the jMfMeal inSnenoe af theae fami^ libertlra thna taken appeared in the 

Ilea, the faU of AUdbladaa affofdathe leaat to contain a direct or indirect 

flaaraot elnddation, althongh in trials attack upon the traditiona of the local 

whidi bring into play Mgh-ohnrch dirinitico, the poet, no laaa than tho 

and aria t o crat iy Inflneneea In oonneo- phUoaopher, ran into danger. Tho 

tioB with the raligioaa fenronr of tho aarieaof philoaoplienaamadin.the test 

mawaa, the indlTidnal threada of the aa ha?iiig been paraaaQtad In Athena 

network are apt to eaaapeobaorvatlon. alone might eaaaly be enlarged; for 

Aato orthodoxy, thia mnat indeed not example, by StUpo and Theophraatce 

bo taken to Imply a aaholaatio and (Ueler n. SdidmanB, Ati Pkoiaaa, 8L 

oifaaiaed ajilam of doetrinao. Bach 303, n. f.). There might be added 

n ayatom adi^t peiki^a havo ariaen poatalUn Diagoraaef Udoa, on whoao 

if tholheoemqrof thoDelphiothoo- headapriaewaaaet; Aeachyloa,who 

lo^buM and af the myaterlae had not Incnired the riak of hla life for an 

•omo 4a# lull tn prtvmt the apread aUogedTlolatioBafthomyeteriaa,aBd 

•I fhnwithii wtkiMHam iMongat vaaenlyaoqiittadbyihoAraopagM 
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atlieisC and probably also Diogenes of Apollonio^ were 
prosecuted as deniers of the gods. And all this happened 
in humane and enlightened Athens. 

Erom the standpoint of the multitude, every philosopher, 
even the most ideal, might be prosecuted as a denier of 
the gods ; for no one of tiiem pictoied the gods to himself 
as the priestly tradition prescribed. 

If we cast a glance to the shores of Asia Minor in the 

In ooniidoniion of bk giMt MnrioM ; ply bj hit deoided pMriloiiMtioii in aU 
EoripIdM, who WM ihreatenod with the oztornal religums ooromonieo. 
Ml indictment for atheiim, Mid othan. The political tendancj of many of 
Howoloiolytolanaioaaadintoleianoa thaaa accuiationa aataUifhaa rather 
bordered upon each other in the than dUproTea their foundation In 
minds of the Athenians is best seen religions fanatioism. If the reproaob 
in a passage from the speeoh against of d^^/Stca was one of the most effeo- 
Andokides (which, aeoording to mass, tual means of orerthrowing even 
Atl Beredsamlceit, S. 566 ff., is not popnlar statesmen, not the letter of 
really by Lysias, althongh it is a the law only, bnt the passionate reli* 
genuine speech in those proceedings), gious leal of the masses must obTi« 
There it is urged that Diagoras of ously hafe existed ; and accordingly 
Ueloe bad only outraged (as a foreign* we must regard aa inadequate the 
er) the religion of strangers, but An« Wew of the relation of chuxeh and 
dokides had insulted that of his own state In Sohdmann, Oriech. Altertb., 
dty; and we must, of course, be more I. 8. X17, 3 AufL, aa well as many of 
angry with our feUow-countrymen the points in Zeller's treatment of the 
than with strangers, because the Ut- question aboTC referred to. And that 
ter hare not transgressed against their the persecutions were not always in 
own gods. This subjective excuse connectlonwith ceremonies, but often 
must haTO Inued in an objeotive ao- had direct reference to doctrine and 
quittal, unless the sacrilege was espe- belief, appears to be 4^te clearly 
eially directed against the Athenian, proTcd by the majority of the aoeusa« 
and not against a foreign religion, tions against the philosophers. But 
Fromthesame speech we nee further, if we reflect upon the by no means 
that the family of the BumolpidM was small number of cases of which we 
authorised, under certain eiroum* hear in a single dty and in a eompa* 
stances, to pass Judgment against re- ratiTdy short space of time, and upon 
Ugious offenders according to a secret the extreme peril which they la- 
code whose author was entirely un« Tolved,it will scarcely appear right to 
known. (That this happened under say that philosophy waa attacked **!& 
the presidency of the King Arehon— a few only of its representatiTea.* We 
eomp. Meier u. Sch5maan, 8. zzy, u. have atlU rather seriously to inquire, 
1— -is for our purpose unimportanl) aa again in the modem philceophy 
That the thorouglily conservatife d the scTcnteenth, eighteenth (and 
Aristophanes could make a Jest of the nineteenth f ) centuries, How far the 
gods, and even direct the bitterest influence d consdona or uneoasdmis 
mockery against the growing super- accommodation to popular beliels be* 
stiticn, rests upon eatirdy different aeath the preasnre of thieateaing 
gre«nda;aadthatEpikuieewaBneTev perseeutien has left Its aaricupoa the 
peneeutedisofcouaetsplalaeddm- svstenM thensdvett 
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oentazies that immediately precede the brilliant period 
of HeUenio intellectaal life, the cohmiee of the lonians, 
with their numerous important eities, are distingniahed for 
wealth and material proeperity, as well as for artistic sensi- 
bility and refinement of life. Trade and political alliances, 
and the increasing eagerness for. knowledge, led the inhabi- 
tants of Miletos and Ephesos to take long journeys, brought 
them into manifold intercourse with foreign feelings and 
opinions, and furthered the elevation of a free-thinking 
aristocracy above the standpoint of the narrower masses. 
A similar early prosperity was eigoyed by the Doric col* 
onies of Sicily and Magna Oraeda Under these circum* 
stances, we may safely assume that^ long before the appear- 
ance of the philosophers, a freer and more enlightened 
conception of the universe had spread amongst the higher 
ranks of society. 

It was in these circles of men, wealthy, distinguished, 
with a wide experience gained from travel, that philosophy 
arose. Thales, Anaximander, Herakleitoe, Empedokles took 
a prominent position amongst their fellow-citizens, and it 
is not to be wondered at that no one thought of bringing 
them to account for their opinions. This ordeal, it is true, 
they had to undeigo, though much latw ; for in the last 
century the question of the atheism of Thales was eagerly 
handled in special monographs.* If we compare, in this 

* Oonpi ZeOtr, L 8. 176, Aim. a, tmmd,* •fpeeUIlj in the Stoical 

3 AvS., mmI tlM worin quottd ia Mue, nf«n mnoAf io ui immaaciii, 

SlaibMhy CkMh. d. Phfl., & 53, aol antbiopoiDoiphle, Md th«refofe 

wfakh, tad ih«i bj no bmn eoinoi- alio not % porMiial God. Ktmi 

deM«, appMOPtd al ilia pviod af «ha thaagh ilia Stoia inditioa may reat 

Maiarialiat aa air gfa ny of tha laal vponftmaiaSiitaipratatioaofaiioldar 

caataiy. WUh npod io iba atato- inditiMi in ilia aanaa of ihair own 

aaai af 2allir, wlio aaana io no io ayitam, 7«i li doaa noi foUow from 

nio naka ioo low, I may dboarra, ihia thai iUa lataipntaiion (apari 

tlM* tho paaaagalB daaro^Da Kal from iba ganiiinaiMai of iha wordi) ii 

Doaram, L x^ «3» f onnaiiy omployad alao falio. Judging from ibo 00a- 

io fvof« iho ibaiam of Tbalaa, wiib naatton, iba pnbi^ gannina axpvaa- 

datvoli ohanaiariaiia ahoDowaaaa, iion ibal aU ibinga arafnUaf goda 

by iho itfumlnn **Sngaro aa^" !>■ may Tmy Ukely bo iba oiigin a< ibo 

iWmlm n Pamlf goi aiandhg mMM not ian an WLpwaalon wUab ovan 

ttowDfliahiS;wbaiOod,ai**wwid' Ailiioila OH An., L & 17) obflonaly 
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respect, the lonio philosopheTs of the sixth centniy 'with 
the Athenians of the fifth and fourth, we shall at once be 
reminded of the contrast between the English sceptical 
moTement of the seventeenth and the French of the 
eighteenth century. In the one case, nobody thought of 
drawing the people into the war of opinions ; ^ in the other, 
the movement was a weapon with which fanaticism was 
to be assaulted. 

Hand in hand with this intellectual movement proceeded 
among the lonians the study of mathematics and natural 
science. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes busied 
themselves with special problems of astronomy, as well 
as with the explanation of the universe ; and Pythagoras 
transplanted the taste for mathematical and physical 
inquiry to the westward colonies of the Doric stock. The 
fact that^ in the eastern portion of the Greek world, where 
the intercourse with Egypt, Phcenicia^ Persia, was most 
active, the scientific movement began, speaks more de* 
cidedly for the influence of the East upon Greek culture 
than the fabulous traditions of the travels and studies of 
Greek philosophers.^ The idea of an absolute originality 

laterpratt tfpMUcattjf ; wti thai th« MnsUtent pOflii«ii of Anutigona. 

doabt indioatad bj Um refen (and 80 iha way in whieh be ipeakt of bia 
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of Henenio culture may be justified if I7 tliis we mean 
originalitjr of form, and argue the hidden character of its 
loots from the perfection of the flower. It becomes^ how- 
ever, ddusive if we insist upon the negative results of the 
criticism of special traditions^ and reject those connections 
and influences which, although the usual sources of history 
faQ us, are obviously suggested by a view of the circum- 
stances. Political xektions, and, above all, commerce, 
must necessarily have caused knowledge, inventions, and 
ideas to flow in many ways from people to people ; and if 
SchilWs saying, ^ Euch ihr GStter gehdret der Kaufinann" 
C To you, gods, belongs the merchant"), is genuinely 
human, and therefore valid for all time, many an intercom- 
munication will have been later connected by mythology 
with some famous names, whose true bearers have for ever 
been lost to memory. 

Certain it is that the East^ in the sphere of astronomy 
and the measurement of time, was ahead of the Greeks. 
The people of the East^ too, possessed mathematical know* 
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ledge and skill at a time when no one thongHt of such 
things as yet in Gieece; although it was in this vety sphere 
of mathematics that tiie Greeks were destined to outran 
all the nations of antiquity. 

With the freedom and boldness of the Hellenic mind was 
united an innate ability to draw inferences, to enunciate 
clearly and sharply general propositions, to hold firmly 
and surely to the premisses of an inquiry, and to arrange 
the results clearly and luminously ; in a word, the gift of 
scientific deduction. 

It has in our days become the fashion, especially amongst 
the English since Bacon, to depreciate the value of de* 
duction. Whewell, in his well-known ''History of the 
Inductive Sciences,'' is constantly imjnst to the Greek 
philosophers, and notably to the Aristotelian school He 
discusses in a special chapter the causes of what he regards 
as their failure, continually applying to them the standard 
of our own time and of our modem scientific position. 
We must, however, insist that a great work had to be done 
before the uncritical accumulation of observations and 
traditions could be transformed into our fruitful method 
of experiment. A school of vigorous thinking must first 
arise, in which men were content to dispense with pre- 
misses for the attainment of their immediate end. This 
school was founded by the Greeks, and it was they who 
gave us, at length, the most essential basis of deductive 
processes, the elements of mathematics and the principles 
of formal Ipgic.^ The apparent inversion of the natural 

* Alibongh the modern Axiito- Kotioo, and frequtntly, Indeed, eon* 

telUas are lo far right ibftt the enen* tradiot ii. Mneh, however, m it mny 

tiel featnre of the Aristotelian Logie^ now be the faahion to deiplie Formal 

from ita anthor'a atandpoint, li not Logie, and to orer^atimate the meta- 

the Formal Logie,bnt the logioo-meU- phydeal doetrlne of the Notion, jet 

phyaieal Theorj of Knowledge. At n calm conaideratioa eataUiahee be- 

the aame time he has alao left na eer* yond qnaation that iho fundamental 

tain elemente of Formal Logic, of prindplea of Formal Loglo are alone 

eonrae onlj collected and developed demohBtrated atriotly ■• the prb* 

bj him, which, aa I hope to ahow In eiplea of Uathematiea, and theee onljr 

n later woik, hare a merely external ao far aathejare not (aa ia the doetrine 

eon n ee t ion with the principle d hia of the eoMludma from modal Jndg* 
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order, in the SeuA that mankind learnt to djtdwt correctlj 
before they learnt to find correct iiafiing-pcinis from which 
to xeaaon, can be seen to be really natnial only from a 
psychological survey of the whole history of thought. 

Of conrsep speculation upon the universe and its in- 
ter-relations was not^ like mathematical inquiry, able to 
reach results of permanent value : innumerable vain at- 
tempts must first shake the confidence with which men 
ventured upon this ocean before philosophic criticism 
could succ^ in showing how what was apparently the 
same method brought about in the one case sure progress, 
and in the other mere blind beating about the bush.7 And 
yet^ even in the last few centuries, nothing so much con- 
tributed to lead philosophy, which had just broken off the 
Schdastio yoke, into new metaphysical adventures, as the 
intoxication caused by the astomshing advances of mathe- 
matics in the seventeenth century. Here also, indeed, 
the error furthered again the progress of culture ; for the 
systems of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, not only 
brought with them numerous incitements to thought and 
inquiry, but it was these systems that first really displaced 
the Scholasticism already doomed by the sentence of criti- 
dsm, and thereby made way for a sounder conception of 
the world. 

But in Greece, men had to succeed for once in freeing 
the vision firom the mist of wonder, and in transferring their 
study of the world firom the dazzling £Etble-land of religious 
and poetical ideas to the sphere of reason and of sober 
theory. This» however, could, in thd first place, only be 
accomplished by means of Materialism; for external things 
lie nearer to tiie natural consciousness than the *'I^,'' 
and even the E^, in the ideas of priinitive peoples, is 
connected rather with the body than with the shadowy 



H^AiUkt/MtmUi^Kskpkx A. 98, HixUMtoia. AfaUdiaeaiitoa 

' OoMpm «U lonmdatioB «l tii* of th* qvMtioiM of mtibod wiU bt 
M— jwW«itagiat|giiak4ieia. f muid la th* BMoad Book. 
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Soul, the product of sleeping and of waking dieaxna, that 
they supposed to inhabit the body.^ 

The proposition admitted by Voltaire, bitter opponent 
as he otherwise was of Materiidism, *' I am a body, and I 
think/' would have met with the assent also of the earlier 
Greek philosophers. When men b^an to admire the de- 
sign in the universe and its component parts, especially in 
the oiganic sphere, it was a late representative of the Ionic 
natural philosophy, Diogenes of ApoUonia^ who identified 
the reason that r^ulated the world with the original sub- 
stance. Air. k^--^^*%\ ^ (^-^-a^ 

If this substance had been conceived as sentient, and 
its sensations supposed to become thoughts by means ot 
the growing complexity and motion of the substance, a 
vigorous Materialism might have been developed in this 
direction ; perhaps a more durable one than that of the 
Atomists. But the reason-matter of Diogenes is omni- 
scient ; and so the last puzzle of the world of appearances 
is again at the outset hopelessly confused.^ 

The Atomuits broke through the circle of this petUio 
principii in fixing the essence of matter. Amongst aU the 
properties of things, they assigned to matter only the 
simplest, and those indispensable for the presentation of 
something in time and space, and endeavoured from these 
alone to develop the whole aggregate of phenomena In 

*Comp. th«tfiicle **SMl«nlehre** ieUaotutl life of atiMi fram a mH« 

in ^6 EnoTO. dat Gm. Eniehimgi- of ■eDtient ooDditions In hia eorpo- 

nnd UniorriohUwoMM, Bd. tilL real atomi, wa atrika upon the aama 

8. 594. rook aa tha Atomiam of ])afflokxitoa, 

* Comp. Kota x. DataOa aa to whan ha bnllda up, a.p., a aonnd or a 

IMoganaa of Apollonla in ZaUar, L oolovr from tha maia gronping of 

8x8 if. Tha poaaiUlity haia aof- aioma in thamtalTaa naithar Inaiin- 

geatad of an aqnaUj oonaaqnant ka- ona nor aonnding ; whUa, if wo trana* 

teiialiam withont Atomiim wiU ba far again tha whole oontonta of human 

oonaidarcd In tha Saoond Book, whan oonadonanaaa. aa an intamal oondi- 

we diaenaa tha Tiawa of TJaharwagp iion,toaiinglaatoai— athaoiywhiah 

Now wo wiU onl/ obaarra that a raoon in modem philotophj in tha 

third poadbility, whioh abo waa moat Tariona modiSaationa, though it 

narar daraloped in antiquity, liaa in waa ao far inm tha mind of tha an* 

the theory of aantient atoma; hut elanta— than Mateiialiam ia trana* 

hare, aa aeon aa wa buHd up tha in- foimad into a maflhankial TdaaliM. 
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this respect the Eleatice, it inay 1>e, had prepared the way 
for them, that they diatingoiahed the persistent matter 
that is known in thought alone as the only real existence 
firom the deceitful change of sense-appearances; and the 
refening of all sense qualities to the manner of combinaf 
tion of the atoms may have been prepared for by the 
Pythagoreans^ who recognised the essence of things in 
number, that v^ originally in the numerically fixed rela- 
tions of form in bodies. At all events, the Atomists sup- 
plied the first perfectly dear conception of what is to be 
understood by matter as the substratum of all phenomena, 
^ifith the introduction of this notion, Materialism stood 
complete as the first perfectly clear and consequent theory 
of all phenomena. 

This step was as bold and courageous as it was metho* 
dically correct; for so long as men started at all firom the 
external objects of the phenomenal world, tins was the 
only way of explaining the enigmatical from the plain, ^ 
the compl ex firom jihfi..fiiDaiple« and the unknown from the^ ' \^; 
known; and''even the insufficiency of every mechanical / ^v ; 
theory of the world could appear only in this way, because 
this was the only way in which a thorough explanation 
could be reached at alL 

With few great men of antiquity can history have dealt 
so despitefttlly as with Demokritos. In the distorted 
picture of unscientific tradition, almost nothing appears of 
him except the name of the "* laughing philosopher,'' while 
figures of incomparably less importance extend themselves 
at full length. So much the more must we admire the 
tact with which Bacon, ordinarily no great hero in his- 
torical learning, chose exactly Demokritos out of all the 
philosophen of antiqui^, and awarded him the premium 
for true investigation, whikt he considers Aristotle, the 
philosophical idol of the Middle Ages, only as the originator 
of an injurious appearance of knowledge, falsely so called, 
and of an empty philosophy of words. Bacon may have 
beennafiur to Aristotle^ because he was lacking in that 
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hiBtorioal sense which, even amidst gross enois, recognises 
the inevitable transition to a deeper comprehension of the 
truth. In Demokiitos he found a kindred spirit^ and judged 
him, across the chasm of two thousand years, much as a 
man of his own age. In fact, shortly after Bacon, and in 
the very shape which Epikuros had given it, Atomism 
became the foundation of modem natural science. 

Demokritos was a citizen of the Ionian colony of Ab- 
dera on the Thracian coast The "^ Abderites *' had not as 
yet earned the reputation of ^ Gothamites,** which they 
eigoyed in the later classical times. The prosperous 
commercial city was wealthy and cultivated : Demokritos' 
father was a man of unusual wealth ; there is scarcely room 
to doubt that the highly-gifted son enjoyed an excellent 
education, even if there is no historical foundation for the 
story that he was brought up by Persian MagL^^ 

M It mutt not 1m rappoMd from theio ttoriet to dertlop ttielf, froni 
thii that I eonenr onUroly In a kind mere eonjeotmret and eombinatione, 
of eriticiem employed with regaxd to into a faetitione tradition, while the 
this tradition by MnUaeh, Zeller, and late appearanoe of the itory, in vn- 
othen. It ia not right to rejeot im« tmitworthy anthon, makei iU ester* 
mediately the whole atory of the itay nal etridenoe Tery ilight. Aa to tho 
of Xerzea in Abdera, merely beeanae aaweiated qnettion of the age of 
of the ridienloni exaggeration of Demokritos, in spite of aU the aente- 
Valerins liEazimns. and the Inao- ness spent in its treatment (oompu 
cnraey of a passage in Diogenes. We ftei, Qunstiones Ptotagoren, Bonnn^ 
know from Herodotus that Xerzea Z845, Zeller, L 8. 684 sqq., Anm. a, 
made a halt in Abderai and waa rery and 783 sqq., Anm. a), a snooessfnl 
mvoh pleased with his stay there answer in defence of the riew of K. F. 
(viii zao ; probably the passage whioh Hermann, whioh we followed in the 
Diogenes had in his mind). That upon zit edition, is by no means rendered 
tliis occasion the king and his eonrt impossible. Internal eridenoe (comp. 
would quarter themselTcs upon the I^wes, Hist. Phil., L 97) declares, 
richest dtisens of the plaoe ia a howeTor, rather for placing Demo- 
matter d course ; and that Xencea kritoe later. The view, indeed, of 
had his most learned Magi in his Aristotle, who makes Demokritos the 
train is again historical. But we are originator of the DeSoitions, con* 
so far from beiDg justified, therefore, tinued by Bokrates and his eontem- 
in supposing OTon an early stimulat- poiaries (comp. Zeller, L 8. 686 
ing influence to haTe been exercised Anm.), must not be too hastily ad- 
by these Persians upon the mind of opted, since Demokritos, at all events, 
an inquiaiti?e boy, that we might only began to develop his doesrines 
lather argue the eontrsry, since the when he had reached mature age. 
great internal piobability might only If, then, we place this work el 8o* 
the more easily caaU* the f«m ef kxateeattheheii^tolhiiiBteraouM 
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Bemokntos appean to have spent his whole patrimony 
in the "grand tour'' which his xeal for knowledge induced, 
him to maka Retuming in poverty, he was sapported by 
his brother, bat soon, by his snccessM predictions in the 
sphere of natural philosophy, he gained the reputation of 
being a wise and heayen-inspired man. Finally, he wrote 
his great work, the "" Diakosmos,'' — the public reading of 
which was rewarded by his native city with a gift of one 
hundred, according to others, five hundred talents, and with 
the erection of commemoratiye statues. 

The year of Demokritos' death is uncertain, but there is 
a general admission that he reached a very advanced age, 
and died cheerfully and painlessly. 

A great number of sayings and anecdotes are connected 
with his name, though the greater portion of them have no 
particular import for the character of the man to whom 
they relata Especially is this so of those which sharply 
contrast him as the "laughing" with Herekleitos as the 
" weq[>iDg* philosopher, since they see nothing in him but 
the meny jester over the follies of the world, and the holder 
of a philosophy which, without losing itself in profundities, 
regards everything firom the good side. As little pertinent 
are the stories that represent him merely as tkPdyhistar, or 
even as the possessor of mystic and secret doctrines. What 
in the crowd of contradictory reports as to his person is 
most certain is, that his whole life was devoted to scien« 
tific investigations, which were as serious and logical as 
they were extensive. The collector of the scattered frag- 
ments which are all that remain to us of his numerous 
works, regards him as occupying the first place for genius 
and Imowledge amongst all the philosophers before Aris- 
totle, and goes so far as to coigecture that the Stogirite 
has largely to thank a study of tiie works of Demobitos 
for the fulness of knowledge which we admire in him.u 
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It is significant that a man of such extensive attain- 
ments has said that ^ we should strive not after fulness of 
knowledge, but fulness of understanding ;" is and where he 
speaks, with pardonable complacence, of his achievements^ 
he dwells not upon the number and variety of his writings, 
but he boasts of his personal observation, of his inter- 
course with other learned men, and of his mathematical 
method. ''Among all my contemporaries," he says, ^I 
have travelled over the largest portion of the earth in search • 
of things the most remote, and have seen the most climates 
and countries, heard the largest number of thinkers, and 
no one has excelled me in geometric construction and 
demonstration — not even the geometers of the Egyptians^ 
with whom I spent in all five years as a guest" ^^ 

Amongst the circumstances which have caused Demo* 
kritos to fall into oblivion, ought not to be left unmen« 
tioned his want of ambition and distaste for dialectio 
discussion. He is said to have been in Athens without 
making himself known to one of its philosophers. Amongst 
his moral aphorisms we find the following : ^ He who is 
fond of contradiction and makes many words is incapable 
of learning anything that is right" 

Such a disposition suited little with the city of the 
Sophists, and certainly not with the acquaintance of a 
Sokrates or a Plato, whose whole philosophy was developed 
in dialectic word-play. Demokritos founded no school. 

His words were, it appears, more eagerly copied from 
than copied out; and his whole philosophy was finally 
absorbed by Epikuros. Aristotle mentions him frequently 

Ariitotelii. Atqve 1i*q<I toio mi 8t»- mark thai it abowi '*ihat Demo* 

giritetillamqiiaraliqiioaphiloaophot kritoa in tbU retpeoi had liitl« to 

auperat cmditimiem alSqv* tx parte laan from fortign6(%**goea maoh too 

DoDooriU Ubvoram loetioBi dobo- far. It it not otob OMtaiii from Do- 

•rii." mokxitoi'i obMrratioii iSbtX ho was 

" ZoUor, L 8. 74tf» UnUach, Fr« niptrior to tbo '* Harpodonaptao " 

^^t P" 349* ^* MO-i4fli on ku «rriMilM Bcrpt I hat oftn if 

^1 nagm.VariiAfg.6^iBX«Uafih, ho woro, ho might, it ia ohfioMb atfll 

Aagm. PhiL, pp. 370 aqq. ; oompb loan m«oh from thom. . 
2aUor, L 688, Aam.^ whoro tho ro* 

VOUL B 
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with respect ; Imt he dtes li]xn» for the most pait» only when 
he attacks h&n» and this he bj no means always does with 
a fitting objeotiTity and fairness.!^ How often he has bor- 
rowed from him without naming him we do not know, 
Plato speaks of him nowhere, thong^ it is a matter of die- 
pate whether, in some places^ he has not controverted his 
opinions without mention of his name. Hence arose, it 
maj be, the stoty that Plato in fanatical xeal would have 
liked to buy up and bum all the works of Demokritos.^ 

In modem times Bitter, in his "^ History of Philosophy,** 
emptied much anti-materialistio rancour upon Demo* 
kritos's memory ; and we may therefore rejoice the more 
at the quiet recognition of Brandis and the brilliant and 
convincing defence of Zeller; for Demokritos must, in 
troth, amongst the great thinkers of antiquity, be num- 
bered with the very greatest 

As to the doctrines of Demokritos, we are, indeed, better 
informed than we are as to the views of many a philoso- 
pher whose writings have come to us in greater fulness. 
This may be ascribed to the deamess and consecutiveness 
of his theory of the world, which permits us to add with the 
greatest ease the smallest fragment to the whole. Its core 
is Atomism, which, though not of course invented by him, 
through him certainly first reached its full development. 
We shall prove in the course of our history of Materialism 
that the modem atomic theory has been gradually devel- 
oped from the Atomism of Demokritos. We may consider 
the following propositions as the essential foundations of 
Ts metaphy sia 
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L Out qf nothing arises nothing; nothing that is can 1$ 
destroyed. AU change is only oomiinaiion and separor 
iion of atoms.^^ 

This piopositiony which contains in principle the two 
great doctrines of modem physics — ^the theory of the 
indestructibility of matter, and that of the persistence of 
force (the conservation of eneigy) — appears essentially in 
Eant as the first "analogy of experience:'' "In all 
changes of phenomena matter is permanent, and the quan- 
tity thereof in nature is neither increased nor diminished." 
Kfint finds that in all times, not merely the philosopher, 
but even common sense, has presupposed the permanence 
of matter. The doctrine claims an axiomatic validity as 
a necessary presupposition of any regulated experience at 
all, and yet it has its history I In reality, to the natural 
man, in whom fancy still overrides logical thought^ nothing 
is more familiar than the idea of origin and disappearance^ 
and the creation ** out of nothing " in the Christian dogma 
is scarcely ever the first stumbling-block for awakening 
scepticism. 

With philosophy the axiom of the indestructibility of 
matter comes, of course, to the front, although at first it 
may be a little veiled. The " Infinite '* (imipoii) of An* 
aximander, from which everything proceeds, the divine 
primitive fire of Heraldeitos, into which the changing 
world returns, to proceed from it anew, are incarnations 
of persistent matter. Parmenides of Elea was the first 
to deny all becoming and perishing. The really existent 
is to the Eleatics the only "All," a perfectly rounded 
sphere, in which there is no change nor motion ; all altera- 
tion is only phenomenal. But here arose a contradiction 
between appearance and being, in face of which philosophy 
could not be maintained. The one-sided maintenance of 
the one axiom injured another: "Nothing is without 
cause." How, then, ttom such unchanging existence 
could the phenomenal arise? To this was added the 

>* 8m Um proofo la Ztlltr, L 691, Anok ib 
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absurd denial of motion, which, of coone, led to innumer- 
able logomachies^ and so fuitheted the development of 
Dialectic Empedokles and Anaxagoras drop this abeor* 
dity, inasmuch as thej refer all becoming and peiishing 
to combinat ion and separation. Only first by means of 
Atomism was this thought fully represented, and made 
the cornerstone of a strictly mechanical theory of the 
uniTeise; and it was further necessazy to bring into con« 
necdon the axiom of the necessity of everything that 
happenSb 



IL ^Nothing happens hy ekancs, hut evefytking through a 
eauae and af neeesBiiy.^ ^7 

This proposition, already, according to a doubtful tradi- 
tion, held by Leukippos, must be regarded as a decided 
negation of all teleology, for the ^cause** (X6709) is 
noUiing but the mathematico-mechanical law followed 
hj the atoms in their motion through an unconditional 
necessity. Hence Aristotle complains repeatedly that 
Demokrito8» leaving aside teleological causes, had ex- 
plained everything by a necessity of nature. TbiB is 
exactly what Bacon praises most strongly in his book on 
the ^Advancement of Learning," in which, in other re- 
spects, he prudently manages to restrain his dislike of the 
Aristotelian system (lib. iiL c. 4). 

This genuinely materialistic denial of final causes had 
thus, we see, led, in the case of Demokritos, to the same 
misunderstandings that, in our own day, Materialism finds ' 
almost everywhere predominant — ^to the reproach that he 
believed in a blind chance. Although no confusion is more 
common, nothing can be more completely opposite than 
chance and necessity ; and the explanation liies in this, that 
the notion of necessity is entirely definite and absolute, 
while that of chance is relative and fluctuating. 

When a tile fSUls upon a man's head while he is walking 

VVh«m. Pliin, 41, XvUieh, p. AXU wdimn iMlUypvrtmk ^ i^ 
^t ^Mh xrtt^ f^ tlwriu lym^:* 
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down the street, this is regarded as an accident ; and yet 
no one doubts that the direction of the wind, the law of 
gravitation, and other natural circumstances, fully deter> 
mined the events so that it followed from a physical neces- 
sity, and also from a physical necessity must^ in fact^ strike 
any liead that at the particular moment happened to be on 
the particular spot 

This example clearly shows that the assumption of 
chance is only a partial denial of final cause. The falling ? '^"^^ *"^ ^ ^ 
of the stone, in our view, could have had no reasonable ^' '^^' '^ ' ^ ^ 
cause if we call it an accident 

If, however, we assume, with the philosophy of the Chris* 
tian religion, an absolute predestination, we have as com* 
pletely excluded chance as by the assumption of absolute 
causality. In this point the two most consequent theories 
entirely coincide, and both leave to the notion of chance 
only an arbitrary use, practically no use whatever. We 
call accidental anything the cause or object of which we 
do not know, merely for the sake of brevity, and therefore 
quite unphilosophically ; or we start from a one-sided 
standpoint^ and maintain, in the face of the teleologist^ the 
accidental theory of events, in order to get rid of final 
causes, while we again quite abandon this same theory of 
chance so soon as we have to deal with the principle of 
sufficient reason. 

And rightly, so far as physical investigation or any exact 
science is concerned ; for it is only from the side of efiicient 
causes that the phenomenal world is accessible to inquiry, 
and all infusion of final causes, which are by way of sup- 
plement placed above or beside the nature forces subject 
to necessity — ^that is, those operating with the utmost 
regularity of ascertained laws — has no significance what- 
ever, except as a partial nation of science, an arbitrary 

exclusion of a sphere not yet subjected to thorough inves- 
tigation. U 

^ Of Mmntb tUf k alto trM of th* ioMlMid«thtfaid«BMBtalpriii«ip]« 
auMi fMtat aad tht boldMi AitaBpi «l AnMlrattflt ihoocki-tlM *FliUo> 
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An absolute teleology, howeTer, Bacon was willing to 
admits aUhon^ his conception of it was not suffidentlj 
dear. lUs notion of a design in the totality of nature, 
which in detail only gradually hecomes intelligible to us 
by means of efficient causes, does not iefer,of couise, to any 
absolutdy human design, and therefore not to a design in* 
telligiUe to man in its details. And yet religions need an 
absolutely anthropomorphic design. This is, however, as 
great an antithesis to natural science as poetry is to his- 
torical truth, and can, therefore, like poetry, only maintain 
its position in an ideal view of things. 

Hence the necessity of a rigorous elimination of final 
causes before any science at all can develop itself. If 
we ask, however, whether this was the impelling motive 
for Donokritufi when Jifi..made an absolute necessity the 
foundation of all study of natoi^jca cannot here enter, 
upon an the questions thus suggested ; only of this there 
can be no doubts that the chief point was there — a clear 
recognition of the jgostulate of the necessity of all things 
asla condition of any raidonal^'.kndwIfiflpn^InaSiu^ "THe 
origin of this view is, however, to be sought only in the 
study of mathematics, the influence of which in this direc- 
tion has in later times also been very decided.^^ 

in. Nothing ixisU hU atanu and empty tpaee : aUds$ 
is on/y. opinion. 

Here we have in the same proposition at once the 
strong and the weak side of all Atomism. The founda- 
ti<m of every rational explanation of nature, of every great 
discovery of modem times, has been the reduction of 
phenomena iato the motion of the smallest particles ; and 
undoubtedly even in classical ages the most important 
results might have been attained in this direction, if the 
reaction that took its rise in Athens against the devo* 
tion of philosophers to physical science had not so 



MphgrWUMUMOMciMil* WeahiOl Book cf Ntenlaf to ihii kt* frail 
hw» 1 oypo iUMltj to Hio Bu oad ol ow ■pooohtif Bo«iMtioiiin» 

* n«gB. Pkji^, I, llvllo^ j^ 957. 
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tinctly gained the upper hand. On the Atomic theory we 
explaiu to-day the laws of sound, of lights of heat, of 
chemical and physical changes in things in the widest 
sense, and yet Atomism is as little able to-day as in the 
time of Demokritos to explain even the simplest sensa- 
tion of sound, light, heat, taste, and so on. In all the 1 . 
advances of science, in all the modifications of the notion j ) 
of atoms, this chasm has remained unnarrowed, and it. 
will be none the less when we are able to lay down aj / 
complete theory of the functions of the brain, and to^ i 
show clearly the mechanical motions, with their origin and 
their results, which correspond to sensation, or, in other 
words, which eCTect sensation. Science must not despair, by 
the means of this powerful weapon, of success in deriving 
even the most complicated processes and most significant 
motives of a living man, according to the laws of the per- 
sistence of force, from the impulses that are set free in 
his brain under the influence of the nervous stimuli ; but A 
she is for OTerj^reduded Jrqm finding a bridge^between i 
what ^£^Qiple8t^souiicl is as thsT sensation oflasubject-^ | 
i^Se, for instance — and the processes of disintegration in/ 
the brain w hich science must assume in order^to explain I 
thisp^Gcular sensation of sound as a fact in the objective i 
world. 

In the manner in which Demokritos cut this Gordian 
knot we may perhaps trace the infiuence of the Eleatio 
School. They explained motion and change in general as 
mere phenomena, and, in fact^ non-existent phenomena, 
Demokritos limited this destructive criticism to sense 
qualities. * Only in opinion consists sweetness, bitterness^ 
warmth, cold, colour; in truth, there is nothing but the 
atoms and empty space." ^ 

Since to him, therefore, the Immediately Given — sensa- 
tion — ^had something deceptive about it^ it is easily intelli* 
giUe that he complained that the truth lies deep hidden, 

** XnUioh, 357 : ** i4^ yXmk^ nX ^, i4#iy XfM* ^^ ^ Inyui Ml 
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and that he attributed more weight to reflection with regard 
to knowledge than to immediate perception. His reflection 
dealt with notions that kept close to the perceptions of 
aensOy and were for that very reason suited to explain 
nature. From the one-sidedness of those whose hypo- 
theses are mere deductions from notions Demokritos was 
sayed by this, that he constantly tested his theory of the 
atomic movements by picturing it to himself in the forms 
of 



lY. Th$ atoms are infinite in number^ and of endUse varuty 
qfform. In the eternal fail through infinite qnxee, 
(he greater, which fall more juiekly, ^rihe against 
Ihs lesser, and lateral movements and vortices that 
thus arise are (he commenceme/nt of {heformaiion of 
vwrlis. InnumerahU worlds areform^ed and perish 
sueeessively and simultaneously,^ 

The magnitude of this conception has often in antiquity 

• 

^ The aula fe«iiirM of Aiomlnn EpOnurot, in Diogenei, x. 60, laji on 

vo mxuif in dcfoei of aniheniio fng- thii point is too inperfloUl imd vn- 

■Mtttiy tako in tho miiin from Ariitotle identifio to be eredited to Demokri- 

nod lAoretivi $ nnd wo maj romark, tot. But this Judgment ia too decided ; 

tkat eren in these aooonnto, far re- for Epiknroe by no meana oppoeei, 

mofed aa they are from the ridienlona aa ZeUer (iii. i. 377, kt,) rappoiea, to 

djaflgnrementaandmianndentandingt the obJeeMon of there being no abore 

of a Gieero, yet the mathematieal and below in infinite apaoe oouUr eri- 

eleamcaB of the premiuea and the donee only ; bnt he makea the quite 

eonneetion of the indiTidnal parts has eorreot, and therefore, it may be, quite 

prdbaUy sulFered. We are, there* Bemokriteaa remark, that in spite of 

fere, Justified in eompleting the defeo- this reUtivity of '* aboYo" and *'be- 

tlve tnkUtloB, though always in the low** in infinite spaoe, yet that the 

•ease ef thai mathematieo-physloal direotioa fkom head to foot is a deft- 

theofy OB whidh Demokritos's whole nitely given notion, and that from 

system hangs. 80 the proeedure of foot to head may be regarded as the 

ZeUer, c^, is undoubtedly quite opposed notion, howertr muoh wu 

il^i when treating the rslatioB of may suppose the line on whioh these 

sins and weight ef the atoms (i. 69S- dimenstons ars measured to be pro- 

70a) ; OB the otiier hand, there iseven longed. In this direetion follow the 

hers^ in the doetrine ef motion, stiU general morement of the frse atoms, 

n leinsnt left ef the want of eleai^ and elearly only in the sense ef tho 

Mss eopenSstent inaniatsraeoeunts. movenMnt from the head to the foot 

Uler eheervee (p. 714)1 that the idea of a man standing in the line, and this 

lhaliniBfinlteBpaeetlMreisaoahpfe dlrsetfon Is that from aho?e to below 

and htbw, appears Bol to hafelorsed^ —the dirsetly opposite eae thai from 

ilBslf 190B the Atwisttj thai what hd^w upwaidi. 
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been coneideTed as something quite monstrous^ and yet it 
stands mnch nearer to our modem ideas than that of Aris- 
totle, who proved a priori that besides his self-contained 
world there could be no second. When we come to £piku« 
ros and Lucretius, where we have fuller information, weshall 
discuss more thoroughly their cosmical theory. Here we 
will only mention that we have every reason to suppose 
that many features of the Epikurean Atomism, in cases 
where we are not toM the contrary, are due to Demokritos. 
Epikuros made the atoms infinite in number, but not infi- 
nitely various in form. More important is his innovation 
in reference to the origin of the lateral motion. 

Here Demokritos gives us a thoroughly logical view, 
although one which cannot be maintained in face of our 
modem physics ; but yet it shows that the Greek thinker 
carried out his speculations as far as was then possible in 
subjection to strictly physical principles. Starting from 
the erroneous view that greater bodies— the same density 
being assumed — fall quicker than smaller ones, he made 
greater atoms in their descent overtake and strike the 
smaller. But as the atoms are of various shapes, and the 
collision will not take place in the centre of the atoms, 
then, even according to the principles of modem mechani- 
cal science, revolutions of the atoms on their axes and 
lateral motions will be set up. When once set up, these 
lateral motions must ever become more and more com- 
plicated, and as the collision of constant new atoms with a 
layer of atoms already in lateral motion constantly imparts 
new forces, so we may suppose that the motion will con- 
tinually increase. 

From the lateral motions in connection with the rotation 
of the atoms are then easily produced cases of retrogressive 
movement. If now, in a layer of atoms so involved, the 
heavier — ie., the larger— atoms continually receive a 
stronger impetus downwards, they will finally be collected 
below, while the light ones will form the upper stratum. 
The basis of this whole theory, the doctrine of the quicker 
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desoentof the greater atoms^tt was attacked by Ari8totle,and 
it appears that Epikoros was thus indaoed, whilst retaining 
the rest of the system, to introduce his fortuitous devia- 
tions of the atoms from the straight line. Aristotle, that 
is, taught that if there could be void space, which he 
thoQgiht impossible^ then all bodies must necessarily fall 
with equal speed, since the difference in the rapidity of 
the descent is determined by the various densities of the 
I medium— as, for example, water and air. Now void space 
/ not being a medium, there is po difference therefore in the 
" descent of different bodies. Aristotle in this case was at 
^^^e with our modem science, as also in his doctrine of 
gravitation' towards the centre of the universe. His de- 



duction, however, is only in places rational, and is mixed 
with subtleties of the same kind as those by which he 
Jseeks to demonstrate the impossibility of motion in ^mpty 
space. Epikuros cut the matter shorty and comes to this 
simple conclusion: because in empty space there is no 
resistance, all bodies must fall equally fast — apparently in 
entire agreement with modem physics; but only appa- 
rently, since the trae theory of gravitation of descent was 
wholly wanting to the ancients. 

** Oonp^ Fngm. Fbyi,, a, XvlUeh, ImpMl of the atomi inahiDg in frma 

p. SS8» aod tlM •dmIimUo rtmftrk of withoai Altoin a roeatorj motion. 

2dlar, L 7x7, Ann. f * on tho ponly Tlio itnn, Moording to Demokriioi, 

■JOfthaniMil natuo of thisaggngaliott mo morod hj tho rotating oororing 

of tlio homogonoouo atoma. Bat it of tho world. Epilniroi* of ooono, 

b loM oortain whothor tho vortioal who waa, howoTor, it ia oortain, a 

mofomont (tho **Kx«ia-odorWirhol- tiiyweakmathomatieianaiooniparod 

bowognqg^* ZoUor, p^ 7x5, and Anm. with Demokritoa, in ipito of hii boing 

a) loallj pUyod tho part in Domo- lator, thonght it alio poaiiblo that 

kiltoi'a ^fatom attrihntod to it bj tho ran maj maintain ita oontinnal 

kt« loporton. It l a a ma mnoh moro rorolntlon round tho oarth in ooaM* 

BkolythathomadothoTortioalmoTO* qnonooof tho impvlao onoo roedTod 

moni of tho mam of atona of whioh in tho gonoral movomont of tho uni« 

tho world waa oo mp oaod onlj d^ totm ; and if wo ooniidor how Tagno 

^alopitMlf af tor tho atona, and oipo* wora tho pia-Galiloan idaaa ai to tho 

olallj thoM of tho ontor oororing of natuoof motion, wo nood not ho aor- 

tho mivono, had f omod a oompaot prioad that ovon Donokritoo ihoold 

bodj hold togothar hy tho hooka of hafoaaadoaTortioalmotionbodorol- 

fhoatona. Boah a body night than opod tet of tho rootilinoar impaot ; 

oaaOy, partlj bgr tho original bvtoonriMingpNoAiof thiaviowara 

of te parttdn, partlj bj tho ottllNlj wasting. 
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It is not vninterestisg to co mpare how Gtlild^ ts soon 
M^ after many painfal eflforti^ he had reached the tnie law 
of iSaD, direcilj rentared a priori to the cooehiakni that in 
empty space all hodies will fall tqpMJlj ht^ a eQnaider> 
aUe period hefore this, bj meana of the aii^pnmp^ could 
he proved to be the ftct It is a qiiestiaii to he considered 
how far leminiscences of Aristotle or Lnoetiiis nujiiot 
have assisted Galiki to this conclusion.^ 

Y, Thevariaf0/attikinjfii$aeoniegmmiit$4ffik€variei]fo/ 
their atoms t» wumber, sioe^fyure, amd atrramgemeni ; 
ikors %» no jiudiiaHve difforones cf atom^ Thtgham 
no ** internal eondUionM;" and ad en eaA etker anif 
Igpneeure or eoUieionM 

We have slready seen, in connection with the third pro- 

. positkni, that Demokritos r^arded the sense qnsKties, soch 
/ as colour, soondyheat^ and so on, as mere decq^Te appear- 
^ ances, which is only to say that he entirely sacrificed the 
subjectiTe side of phenomena, which is» nevertheless^ aU 
that is immediately given, in order to be aUe to csny oat 
a more consequent olgectiye explanation ; and according^ 
Demokritos engsged, in fJMSt^ in the most ezhanstiTe inves- 
tigations as to what most be^ in the object^ the sabstratom 
of the sensible qualities. 

According, then, to the diflSupence in the arranging of 
the atoms in a ** schema **— which may remind na of the 
^ schemata* or atoms of our chemists — are determined our 
subjective impressions.^ 

AiiBtotle complains that Demokritos had reduced all 

>* Oonp. WiMwdl, Hirt. cf tlM Ia> Noievorthj it ih« g«Mnl priMipl* 
dmi. ScL, iL 34 (td. 1837). h^Vr. mi **11m MhMM ii f» Om^ 

art iMkbg ; w hKf Mttij to rdj and iSkm Mndblt qwdity is mIj fai 

vpott nporte of Afiilot]«^ wUib mo lobftioo to oaotlMr ood in oaoklMr.** 

hu% howovcr, ^017 foD, and nlio Hon wo h«?fb tots tlio mvioo of tlio 

no wnpfaion of mi w i i MUtrto adifi AriatottUaa oppMitloa of gnbitaiioo 

Vdkrdolai]afaiZ«Uer,i.704& and ooddmi, }iul as Aiirtotlo f oud 

>* Hon wo httfo tolmtbljr f oU os- tho origiBal of Ui appoaMen of 

ttaota ia pMOfJu r n t oi i ta wy Vkagak Mmmw ud iwifyttm in DwMkritaa. 

nja., 04^39, lUnaA, ^ 960 an. (VtafM. 71qrB.» 7i Hollaah, |k 3^). • 
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IdndB of sensation into the one sensation of touch — a 
xepioach which, in onr eyes, will rather be counted to his 
praisa The gist of the proUem will lie, then, just in this 

We can, indeed, easily enough rise to the standpoint 
of regarding all sensations as modifications of touch, 
although there will still remain unsolyed enigmas enough. 
But we cannot so naively d!8pose of the question how the 
simplest and most elementary of all sensations is related 
to the pressure or ooUision which occasions it The sen- 
sation is not in the ii^dividual atom, and still less is it an 
aggr^te of them; for how could it be brought into a 
focus through Tdd space ? It is produced and determined 
by means of a Form in which the atoms act in mutual 
co-operation. Materialism here bordera closely on For- 
malism, as Aristotle has not foigotten to point out.^ 
Whilst he, howeyer, made the forms transcendentally 
causes of motion, and thereby struck at the root of 
all natural science, Demokritos was careful not to 
follow up the formalistic side of his own theory, which 
would only lead him into the depths of metaphysic. 
Here we first find the need of the Kantian ^ Critick of 
Beason " to throw the first weak ray of light into the depths 
of a mystery which, after all the progress of our knowledge 
[of nature, is yet to-day as great as it was in the time of 
Lokritos. 

VI. Th€ $oul e(mii8U qf fine, jmoo^, round aUmi, lik$ 
th(m of fin. I%eto atom$ ar€ ^ mod nuMU, and 
if ihdr motion^ whUh permeaUi th$ whole body, 
the phenomena ^ life aro produeedP 

Here th^n, also, is the souX as with Diogenes of Apd- 
loni% a particular kind of matter; and Demokritos be- 



k apkiMd tha* aata* ii twofold, Ai^i^m r«0 t How nU t<v W V 
■imililint of jbtm nd — >Nrt iSk» «b«uMvr«. 
MiikrpliilMoph«rlMdt«|wdodml. V OL JSdkr. L 9rt ff« 
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lieres, alao, that this matter is distzibated tfaitraghoat the 
muverae, and eveiywhere piodnoea the phenomeiia of 
heat and of Ufa Demokritoa therefore reoogmaea a dia- \ 
tmctioa between aonl and bodj, idiidi our modem Mate- } 
naliats would acaioely leliah; and he knows how to utilise I 
this distinction, for his ethical system, just as the Dual- 
ists had done. Ihe sonl is the xeally essential part of 
man ; the body is only the Tassel of the soul, and this mnst 
be our principal caia The aooL is the seat of hiypineas; 
bodily beauty without reason is in its nature mere^ ani- 
mal. To Demokritoa^ indeed, haa been ascribed the doc- 
trine fd a divine world-souI, only that he meana by this 
merely the unirersal diffusion of that mofaOe matter which 
he could very well describe figuratively as the divine 
element in the world, without attributing to it other than 
, material properties and mechanical movements. 

Aristode ridicules the view of Demokritoa as to the 
manner in which the aoul influencea the body by making 
a comparison. Daedalos is said to have made a moving 
atatue <tf Aphrodite: this the actor Fhilippos explained had 
been done probably by pouring quicksilver into the interior 
of the wooden figure. In the same way AristoUe thinka 
would Demokritoa have man moved by the mobQe atoms 
within him. The comparison is clearly inadequate,^ but 
it may nevertheless serve to explain two fundamentally 
difiiBrent principles of regarding nature. AxistoUe thinks 
that not thus, but through choice and reflection the soul 
moves man — as if this were not dear to the savage long 
before the very slenderest b^iimings of science. Our 
whole ** comprehension * is a referring of the particuki in 
phenomena to the general lawa of the phenomenal world. 
Ihe last step of tins endeavour is the including of the 



>* 8m Mto 14 tWf)iu To do jnstiM «wb wcrdioro— ^'MuaqMo Uo »»• 

to DoMkntoo*! IdM v« BMd ooljr BiiiospiritiioBaBiiiwip«tftnai.ol 

tooo »po goWwI >M Di rt Bi (DoPiMfc, alioBi nvUom prapmtotoB kobtal 

•il z., zL) npnHBte iho Mtlon of Bid <i«od riiit ooqwrn temiJMteft ol 

tbtaatefal'«MinMlipiilto''fait]M qiM aiofwtw mMbo^ inrtv poiw 

of tho body. [Dionrtw* ttai&uuM««sfiMtiamiilk>*-lkl 
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prooesses of reason in thiB chauL Bemokiitos took 
step: Aristotle nusoonceived its importance. 

Xhe doctrine of mind, says Zeller (L 735), has not in 
tlie case of Demokritos proceeded from the general neces- 
sity of a * deeper principle* for the explanation of nature. 
Demokritos r^aided mind not as ''the world-boilding 
force^** bat only as one form of matter amongst others. 
Even Empedoldes had regarded rationality as an internal 
property of the elements; Demokritos, on the contraiy^ 
only as a "phenomenon taking its origin from the mathe- 
matical constitatiDn of certain atoms in their relation to 
the others.** And this is just Demokritos's superiority ; for 
ereiy philosophy which seriously attempts to understand 
the phenomenal world must come back to this point. 
The spedal case of those processes we call ^ intellectual* 
must be eiqplained from the uniTersal laws of all motion. 
,or we hare no explanation at alL The weak point of all 
Materialism lies just in this, that with this explanation it 
stops short at the very point where the highest problems 
of philosophy b^gin. But he who devises some bungling 
explanation of nature, including the rational actions of 
mankind, starting from mere conjectural a priori notions 
which it is impossible for the mind to picture intelligibly 
to itself destroys the whole basis of science, no matter 
whether he be called Aristotle or HegeL 

Good old Kant would here undoubtedly in principle 
declare himself on the side of Demokritos and against 
Aristotle and Zeller. He declares empiricism as thor- 
oughly justified, so far as it does not become dogmatic, 
but only opposes ' temerity, and the presumption of reason 
mistaking its true destiny," which ''talks largely of insight 
and knowledge where. insight and knowledge can really 
do nothing,* which confounds the practical and theoreti* 
cal interests, "in order, where its conTonience is interfered 
with, to tear away the thread of physical investigations.* ss 

&•,•,% Ihifti, 5 AMlnlll, 335. 
SiL 334 & Oo«pw 
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This intellectaal presainption in the face of eacperienoey 
this uigustifiable tearing of the thread of physical inquiries^ 
plays to-day also its paxt^ as well as in Hellenio antiquity. 
We shall have much to say about it before we have done. 
It is ever the point at which a healthy philosophy cannot 
too shaiply and energetically take Mateiialism into its 
protection. 

With all its elevation of the mind above the body, the 
ethic of Demokritos is nevertheless at bottom a theory of 
Hedonism, standing quite in harmony with the material- 
istic cosmology. Amongst his moral utterances, which 
have been preserved in much greater number than the 
fragments of his physical philosophy, we find, it is true, 
many of those primitive doctrines of wisdom which 
might find their place in the most diverse systems, which 
Demokritos — together with counsels of prudence drawn 
from his own personal experiences— taught in a too prac- 
tical and popular shape for them to be considered as 
having formed distinctive marks of his system; but we 
can, nevertheless, unite the whole into a consecutive 
series of thoughts resting upon a few simple principles. 

Happiness consists in the cheerful calmness of spirit 
which man can attain only by securing the mastery over 
his desires. Temperance and purity of hearty united with 
culture of the emotions and development of the intelli- 
gence, supply every man with the means, in spite of all the 
vicissitudes of life, of reaching this goal Sensual pleasure 
afibrds only a brief satisfiBtction; and he only who does 
good for the sake of its intrinsic merits without being 
swayed by fear or hope, is sure of this inward reward. 

Such an ethical system is indeed very far removed from 
the Hedonism of Epikuros, or from the system of a refined 
egotism which we find associated with the Materialism of 
the eighteenth century; but it is nevertheless lacking in 
the distinctive mark of all idealistio morality, a principle 
of conduct taken directly from the consoiousnesfl^ and 
asserted independently of eiperienee. Ihe distinctiona 
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of good and evil, light and wrong, Demokritoa appears 
to Buppoee to be known without inqniiy; that cheerful 
serenity of soul is the most lasting good, and that it can 
vilj be attained \fj right thinking and acting, are results 
of experience; and the reason for striving i^ter this har- 
monious inward condition lies exdusiTely in the happi* 
ness of the individual 

Of all the great principles underlying the Materialism 
of our time, one only is wanting in Demokritos; and that 
is the abolition of all tdedogy by the principle of the 
devdopment of the pwrpoB^fui from the unpurposefuL 
We cannot^ in fact, dispense with such a principle as soon 
as we seriously undertake to cany out one kind of caus- 
ality, that of the mechanical impact of atoms. It is not 
sufficient to show that it is the finest^ most mobile, and 
smoothest atoms which produce the phenomena of the 
organic world; we must also show why, with the help of 
these atoms, instead of arbitraiy, aimless objects, there are 
produced the exquisitely articulated bodies of plants and 
animals, with all their oigans for the maintenance of the 
individual and the species. Only when we have demon- 
strated the possibility of this, then, in the full sense of the 
word, can the raiimal movements be understood as a 
special form of the universal movement. 

Demokritos extolled the adaptation of organic bodies, 
and especially of the human frame, with the admiration 
of a reflective observer of nature. We find in him no 
trace of that false teleology, which may be described as the 
hereditary foe of aU science; but we discover nowhere an 
littempt to mcplflin th^ origin q j W*^ ^ip^tiflnfl frftip 

_ the blind sway of natural nftAffl aj^y, Whether this means 
that there was a gap in his system, or only that there has 
been a gap in the tradition, we do not know ; but we do 
know flj at this last^ ^am* ^ ^^^ Mfttflm^l''*!^ . crudely, it is 
tm^ bu t yet in fhlly int eUagLMedeMnes s^ sprung from 

^tibgj ^floiophical thcwight of the Greeks, What Darwin, 
n^T^ npon a wide extent of positive knowledge^ has 
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achieved for our generation, Empedoldes offered to the 
ihinkers of antiquity — ^the simple and penetrating thought* 
\ that adaptations preponderate in nature just because it is 
their nature to perpetuate themselyes, while what fails of 
adaptation has long since perished. 

Hellenic intellectual life attained to an active develop- 
ment in Sicily and Lower Italy not much later than on 
the coasts of Asia Minor. Indeed, ^Magna Graecia^' with 
its proud and wealthy cities, far outstripped the mother- 
countiy, until at last the rays of philosophy were again 
concentrated, as in a focus, at Athens. The rapid develop- 
ment of these colonies must have been influenced by an 
element like that which caused Goethe's ejaculation — 

^Amerika! da hast es besser, 
Ab wuer Continent, das idte, 
Hast keine yerfallenen S c h l fl asa r 
Und keine Basalte." * 

The greater freedom from tradition, removal from antique 
religious observances, and from the contact of the priestly 
families and their despotic, deeply-rooted authority, seem 

^tO have AapAninlly fftl^ftTlTW^ f.Ti<^ tr^nfliti at| ftv>m thOTOe- 

judices of religfous faith to scientifip inquiry and phQo^ 

^ sophical speciilaQon. The Pythagorean brotherliobd was, 

^^withUn its a^terity, still at the same time a religious 

revolution of a tolerably radical nature ; and amongst the 

intellectual chiefs of this confederation there arose the 

most fruitful study of mathematics and natural science 

which Greece had known before the Alexandrian epoch* 

Xenophanes, who migrated from* Asia Minor to Lower 

Italy, and there founded the school of Elea» is an eager 

Bationalist. He attacks the mythological representation 

of the gods» and substitutes a philosophical conception. 

Empedoldes of Agrigentum cannot be described as a 

Matodalist^ because with hi m fory and matter are still fun- _ 

damentaUy separated ^ He was probably the first Greek 

^ho divided matter into the four elements^ which, by means 

of Aristotle^ secured so bng a tenure of lif^ that even 
voui. 
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in the adence of to-day ira constantly oome upon their 
tiaoea. Besides these elements, EmpedoUes supposed that 
theie were two nltimate forces — ^Love and Hate — ^which, 
in the formation and dissolution of the world, performed 
the functions of attraction and repulsion. Had Empedokles 
made these forces properties of the elements, we might 
quietly rank him as a Materialist; for not only did the pic- 
turesque language of his poems draw its illustrations from 
the feeUngs of the human hearty but he set the whole 
Olympos and the lower world in motion in order to give 
life to his conceptions, and to find occupation for the 
imagination as well as for the reason. But his forces are 
independent of matter. For immeasurable periods now 
the one preponderates, now the other. If lore has attained 
a complete predominance, then all matter, collected into a 
great sphere, eigoys a blessed peace. If hate has reached 
the hei|^ of power, eyerything is thrown into confusion 
and dislocation. In each case no indiyidual things eziBt 
All terrestrial life is in connection with the circumstances 
of transition, which lead from the unity of the world* 
sphere, through the growing power of hatred, to absolute 
dissolution, or the contrary way, through the increasing 
power of lore. This latter way is that of our world-epoch, 
in which we gather from the fundamental principles of the 
qrstem we must clearly have an enormous extent of time 
behind us. The special features of his cosmogony interest 
US here only so far as it deals with the development of 
organisms, since here we are met by that principle which, 
in the hands of Epikuros and LucretiuSi has subsequently 
exercised so great an influence. 

The principles of 'hate' and 'Ioto' do not operate 
accordiog to a plan, or, at h^ast, haye no other plan than 
that of uniTersal separation and reunion. Organisms arise 
through the fortuitous play of the elements and elementary 
forces. First were formed plants, and then animals. The 
animal organs were first dsTeloped by nature individually: 
eyes withrat fiMSi^ arms without bodieik and so CO. Then 
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tlieie resulted, in the progress of the oombining tendency, 
a confused play of bodies, now united in one way, and 
now in another. Nature tried all possible combinations 
simultaneously, until there resulted a creature capable of 
life, and finally of propagation. As soon as this is pro- 
duced it perpetuates itself, whflst the previona products 
had perished as they were produced, 

Ueberweg remarks as to this doctrine (Hist of Phil, £. T. 
1 62, n.), that it may be compared with the physical philo- 
sophy of Schelling and Oken, and the theory of descent 
proposed by Lamarck and Darwin ; yet that these find 
the explanation of progress rather in the successive differ- 
entiation of simpler forms, while the Empedoklean doc- 
trine seeks it rather in the union of heterogeneous forma 
The observation is very just ; and we might add, that the 
later theory of descent is supported by the facts, whil« 
the doctrine of Empedokles, considered from our present 
scientific standpoint, is absurd and fantastia It is worth 
while, however, to point out what links the two doctrines 
in the most distinct and united opposition to the views of 
Schelling and Oken, and that is the purely mechanical 
attainment of adaptations through the infinitely repeated 
play of production and annihilation, in which &ially that 
alone survives which bears the guarantee of persist^ce in 
its relatively fortuitous constitution. And if, in regard to 
I Empedokles, criticism must still doubt whether he really 
so understood the matter, yet this much is quite certain, 
that Epikuros so construes the Empedoklean theoiy, and 
has accordingly fused it with his Atomism, and with his 
doctrine of the realisation of all possibilities* 

About the name of Empedokles, as about that of 
Demokritos, there has gathered a mass of myth and legend, 
much of which is due to a mastery of natural forces, which 
seemed very wonderful to his contemporaries. But while 
Demokritos must have earned this renown, in spite of the 
most sober simplicity and openness in his life and teach- 
ing, by merely practical achievements, Empedokles appeaxi 
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to have loved the nimbos of the wondex^worker, and to have 
utilised it for his leforming purposes. He also sought to 
spread puxer ideas of the gods, though he did pot reach 
the rationalism of Xenophanes, who discarded all anthro- 
pomorphism* Empedokles believed in the transmigration' 
of souls, and forbade the offering of sacrifices as well as 
the eating of flesh. His earnest demeanour, his fiery 
eloquence^ the fame of his works, imposed upon the 
people, who revered him as a god. Politicallj, he was a 
jEealous partisan of democracy, and contributed to its 
victoiy in his native dty. Yet he, too, must have ezpe- 
rienced the fickleness of popular favour: he died in the 
Peloponnese, probably in exile. How his religious views 
were to be reconciled with his scientific theories we do 
not know, * How many theological doctrines," remarks 
ZeUer, *have there not been believed by (3hristian philo- 
sopheis^ whose philosophical conclusions would be in oom« 
plete antagonism with these doctxinesl'* 
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CHAPTER II 

THS SENSAnOKAUSM OF THB SOPHISTS AKD ABISTIFPOS'S 

STHIGAL 1IATERIALIS3C 

What stofif or matter is in the outer world of nature, 
sensation is in the inner life of man. If we believe that 
consdonsness can exist without sensation, this is due to a 
subtle confusion. It is possible to have a veiy liyely con- 
sciousness, which busies itself with the highest and most 
important things, and yet at the same time to have sensa- 
tions of an evanescent sensuous strength. But sensations 
there always are ; and from their relations, their harmony 
or want of harmony, are formed the contents and meaning i 
of consciousness; just as the cathedral is built of the 
rough stone, or the significant drawing is composed of fine 
material lines, or the flower of oiganised matter. As, then, 
the Materialist^ looking into external nature, follows out 
the forms of things from the materials of which they are 
composed, and with them lays the foundations of his 
philosophy, so the Sensationalist refers the whole of con- 
sciousness back to sensations. Sensationalism and Mate- 
rialism, therefore, agree at bottom in laying stress on 
matter in opposition to form: the question then arises, 
how are their mutual relations to be explained ? 

Obviously not by a mere convention, which at once sets 
a man down as a SensationaliBt in regard to the internal, 
and a Materialist in regard to the external world. Although 
this standpoint is the commonest in our inoonBequent 
practice, it is anything but a philosophical one. 

Much rather will the consequent Materialist deny that 
sensation exists independently of matter^ and will accord- 
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inglj, even in the facts of consdousness, find only eflTects 
of ordinaiy material change% and r^gaid these in die same 
light as the other material facts of the external world : 
the Sensationalist will, on the other hand, be obliged to 
deny that ve know anything whatever of matter, or of 
the things of the external world in general, since we have 
only our own pereeption of the things, and cannot know 
how this stands related to the things in themselves. Sen- 
sation is to him not only the material (JSioff) of all the 
fiusts of consdonsnesSy but also the only immediately given 
material, since we have and know the things of the exter- 
nal world only in our sensationa As a result of the unde- 
niable correctness of this proposition, which is at once an 
advance upon the ordinary consciousness, and already pre- 
supposes a conception of the world as a unity, Sensa- 
tionalism must appear a natural development of Mate- 
rialism.^ This development was brought about among 
the Greeks through that very school which in general 
struck deepest into ancient life» alike in its constructive 
and destructive influences,— by means of the Sophists. 

It was said in later antiquity that the sage Demokritos 
once saw a porter in his native town packing together in 
a very ingenious manner the wood blocks he had to carry. 
Demokritos talked to him, and was so surprised by his 
quickness that he took him as a pupiL This porter was 
the man who furnished the occasion for a great revolution 
in the position of philosophy: he became a teacher of 
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wisdom for gold He waa Piotagotas^ the fint of the 
Sophists.'^ 

Hippias, FtodikoB, Oorgias, and a long series of less 
famous men, chiefly known through Plato's writings, were 
soon travelling through the dties of Greece, teaching and 
disputing, and in some cases they made great fortunes. 
Everywhere the cleverest youths flocked to them ; to par- 
take of their instructions soon became the mark of fashion ; 
their doctrines and speeches became the daily topics of 
the upper classes, and their fame spread with incredible 
rapidity. 

This was a new thing in Greece, and the old Maiatho- 

*i The porter itory n«st probtUjr port for the lubJectiTe direetion of 

be eonsideied fabuloue, elthoagh this Protagoru in the theory of know- 

it % oaie where the tiMee of lome ledge. If it is proposed to regsid m 

saoh tile resbh Teiy f sr bftck. Gomp. Henkleitio the origin of sensation 

Brandis,Gesoh.d.grieoh.rtai.Fhi]os., from % matosl notion of sense end 

i^ 523 if., tnd, on the other side, object (eomp. Zeller, L 585), the rsso- 

ZeUer, i. 866, Anm. i, where oer- Intion of sense qnsUties into subjeo* 

tsinly too muoh stress is Uid vpon tive impreisions is wholly wanting in 

the "senrrility** of Epikuos. Tho HersUsitoe. On the other hand, the 

question whe^er Ptotagoras was a * 9biuf yKmcb mU pbiuf rurp^,' and so 

pnpil of Demokritos bangs together on (Fragm. Phys., i), of Bemokritos 

with the diffloolt question of agedis- forms the natural transition from tho 

euned in note xa We prefer here purely objeetiTo riew of the world of 

also to leave it undeeided. But even the older phytidsts to the subjeetiTe 

in case the predominant Tiew, which one of tiie Sophlits. Protagoras 

makes Protagoras some twen^ years must indeed rererM the standpoint 

older than Demokritos, should erer of Demokritca in order to reaoh his 

be sufBdentty proved, the influence own ; but this is also his position to- 

of Demokritos upon the Protagoreaa wards Herakleitos, who finds all truth 

theory of knowledge remains ex* in the uniTersal, while Ptotsgoras 

tremely probable, and we must then seeks it in the particular. The cir* 

aasnme that Protagoras, originally enmstance that the Platonic Sokratm 

a mere rhetorician and teacher of (comp. Frei, Quaesk Prot., p. 79) 

politics, dcTcloped his own system makes the principle of Protagoras, 

later, indeed during his second stay that aU is motion, to be the original 

at Athens, in intellectual intercourse of aU things, is historically not deci> 

with his opponent Bokrates, atatime siTC. Generally it may be said thai 

when the writings of Demdoitos the influence of Herakleitos on tho 

might already haTO had their influ* doctrine of Protagoras Is unmistak* 

encCi Zeller's attempt, following Prsi able, and it is at the same time pro- 

(Quaestkinee Pkott^areae, Bonnac, bable that the dements due to this art 

i^5)i to deduce the philceophy of the or^nol elements to which Demo* 

Protagoras wholly from Herakleitos^ kritoe'a reCennce of the sense quaU* 

diar«gardlnf DemokrUes, splits on ties to subiecthre Impressions wm 

thewaatof aittflciMrtpointef any. added later as a himeiitiiig 
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nian wanion^ the TeteraoB of the liberation straggle, ^vere 
not the onlj conaervatives who ahook their heads. The 
sapparters of the Sophists themselves held towards them, 
with an their admiration, much the same position as, in 
our own day, the patrons of an opera-singer: the migority 
would, in the midst of their admiration, have disdained to 
follow in dieir steps. Sokrates used to embarrass the pupils 
of the Sophists by blunt questions as to the object of their 
teaoher^s profession. IVom Pheidias we learn sculpture, 
from Hippokrates medidne — what^ then, from FK>tagoras T 

The piide and love of display of the Sophists were no 
substitute for the respectable and reserved attitude of 
the old philosophera Aristocratic dilletanteism in philo- 
sophy was thou^t more respectable than their professional 
business. 

We are not yet far removed from the time when only 
the darker side of the Sophistic system was known to us. 
The ridicule of Aristophanes and the moral earnestness of 
Plato have joined with the innumerable anecdotes of later 
times to concentrate upon the name of the Sophists all 
that was to be found of Mvdous pedantry, of venal dia- 
lectic^ and systematic immorally. Sophist became the 
designation of all pseudo-philosophy; and long after the 
vindication of Epikuros and the Epikureans was, to the 
general profit of men of culture, an accomplished fiokct, 
that reproach still dung to the name of the Sophists, 
and it remained an insoluble puzjde how Aristophanes 
could have represented Sokrates as the head of the 
Sophists. 

Through H^gd and his schod, in connection with the 
unprejudiced inquiries of modem philology, the way was 
deazed in Germany for a more accurate vie w. Astillmore 
decided position was taken by Grote in his ** History of 
Greece," and before him Lewes had entered the lists for the 
honour of the Sophists. He inaintains Plato's JBuihjfde^ 
flMcs to be just as mudi an exaggeration as the Chudi of 
Aristophanes, ''The caiicatuxe of Sokrates by Aristo- 
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phanes is quite as near the troth as the caricature of the 
Sophists hj Plato; with this difference, that in the one 
case it was inspired by political, in the other by specula- 
tire, antipathy.^tt Grote shows ns that this fanatical 
hatred was thorong^y Platonia Xenophon's Sokiates 
occupies a much less hoetOe position towards the Sophists. 

Protagoras marks a great and decisive turning-point in 
the history of Greek philosophy. He is the first who 
started, not from the object — from external nature, but 
£rom the subject — ^from the spiritual nature of man.^ He 
is in this respect an undoubted predecessor of Sokrates ; 
he stands, indeed, in a certain sense, at the head of the 
whole antimaterialistic development^ which is usually 
made to begin with Sokrates. At the same time, how- 
ever, Protagoras has, in addition, the most intimate rela* 
tions to Materialism, through his starting from sensation 
as Demokritoe started from matter; whilst he was very 
decidedly opposed to Plato and Aristotle in this, that to* 
Idm — and this trait also is related to Materialism — the 
particular and the individual is the essential, not the 
univenal^ as with them. With the Sensationalism of Pro- 
tagoras IB combined a relativity which may remind us of 
Buchner and Moleschott The expression that something 
is, always needs a ftirther determination in rdaiianioy^iai 
it is or is becoming; otherwise our predication has no 
meaning.^ 

In precisely the same way Buchner says, in order to 
combat the 'thing in itself,' that aU things exist only for 
each other, and have no significance apart from mutual 
relations;^ and stiU more deddedlyMoleschott: ''Except in 

** Hiii of PUL, L Z06, X07. Uib of tlio pbilotopliy of P ^o ta fot f 
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fetation to the eye, into which it sends its rays, the tiee 
hu no exidenee.'' All such expressions are still in our 
own day r^gaided as MateriaUsni. To Demokritos, how- 
oyer, the atom was a ^ thing m itself/ Piotagoias dropped 
the Atomism. He regarded matter as something in itself 
completely nndetermined, inyolred in eternal flow and 
changa It is what it appeara to the individuaL 

The most distinctiye features of the philosophy of Pro- 
tagoras are the following propositionB underlying his Sen- 
sationalism ^— 

I. Msn is the measure of aU things : of those that are 
that they are; of those that are not that they are not 

3. Oontradictory assertions are equally true. 

Of these propositions, the second is the most striking; 
and is also the one that most foreibly reminds us of the 
unscrupulous pedantry which is only too often considered 
as the essence of the Sophistic system. It gains, howeyer, 
a deeper sense so soon as it is explained from the first 
principle which contains the core of the Protagorean 
doctrines. Man is the measure of things, that is, it de- 
pends upon our sensations how things appear to us, and 
this appearance is all that is giyen us ; and so it is not 
man in his uniyersal and necessary qualities, but each 
indiyidual in each single moment, that is the measure of 
things. If it is a question of the universal and necessary 
qualities, than Protagoras must be regarded wholly as a 
predecessor of the theoretical philosophy of Eant Yet 
Protagoras as to the influence of the subject, as well as to 
the judgment of the object, kept dose to the individual per- 
ception, and so far firom viewing the ' man as such,' he 
cannot even, strictly speaking, make the individual the 
measure of things, for the individual is mutable; and il 
the same temperature appear to the same man at one time 
cod, at another warm, both impressions are in their own 
moment equally true, and there is no truth outside this. 

We may now easily explain the second prindple with- 
out contradiction, so soon as we proceed to the doser 
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determination as demanded by the system of Protagi 
in the sense of two different individuals. 

It was not the object of Ph>tagoia8 to maintain the 
simultaneous truth and falsity of the same assertion in the 
mouth of the same individual ; although, indeed, he teaches 
that, of every proposition maintained by any one, the oppo- 
site may be maintained with equal rights in so«&r as there 
may be any one to whom it so appears. 

That in this way of regarding things there is contained 
a great dement of truth cannot but be recognised ; for the 
real faot^ the immediately given, is in reality the pheno- 
menon. But our mind demands something persiBtent in 
the flood of phenomena. Sokrates sought the path to this 
persistent element; Plato, in complete contrast to the 
Sophists, believed he had^und it in the universal, in face 
of which the particular sank back into unreal seeming 
In this controversy, if we view it quite theoretically, the 
Sophists are right, and Plato's theoretical philosophy can 
find its higher significance only in the deep-lying suspicion 
of a hidden truth, and in its relations to the ideal elements 
of life. 

In Ethic the fatal consequences of the standpoint of Pro- 
tagoras are most obvious. Protagoras, indeed, did not draw 
these consequences. He explained desire to be the prin- 
ciple of action, but he drew a sharp distinction between 
the good citizens and noble men who have desires only for 
what is good and noble, and the bad and vulgar who feel 
attracted towards eviL^ At the same time, the conse- 
quence must have followed from the theoretical conception 
of this unconditional relativity, that that is riglU and 
good for the man which in each case seems to him right 
and good. 

As practical men, and, in £act^ teachers of virtue, the 
Sophists helped themselves by simply adopting the tradi- 
tional Hellenic morality as a whole for their own. Thero 
could be no question of deducing it from a principle : even 
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th6 doctrine that those sentiments aie to be f avonxed which 
farther the prosperity of the state was not raised to an 
ethical principle^ howeyer nearly it may approach it 

So it is intdligible that the most important consequences 
from this principle of arbitrariness were drawn not only 
by fanatical opponents like Plato, but occasionally even 
by Tenturesome pupils of the Sophists. The famous art of 
making the worse appear the better cause is defended by 
Lawes as an art of disputation for practical people, as the 
art of being one's own advocate : the reverse of the picture 
is only too obvious.'^ The defence is sufficient to show 
ihat^ on the general ground of average Greek morality, the 
Sophists might boldly assert their blamelessness ; it is not 
sufficient to refute the view that Spphistic was a dissolving 
element in Hellenic civilisation. 

But if we look closely at the position that desire is the 
moving principle of action, we easily see that the ground 
was already prepared by the Sensationalism of Protagoras 
for the Qyrenaio doctrine of pleasure. The develop- 
ment of this germ was carried out by the ' Sokratic' Aris- 
tippo& 

On the hot coasts of Northern Africa lay the Greek 
commercial colony of Gyrene ; here Oriental luxury was 
combined with the refinement of Hellenic civilisation. 
Sprung from a wealthy mercantile family of this city, 
brought up with the sentiments and education of a man of 
the world, the young Aristippos went to Athens, attracted 
by the fame of Sokrates. Of handsome form, and gifted 
with the charm of the most refined demeanour and the most 
intellectaal conversation, Aristippos found his way to every 
heart He attached himself to Sokrates, and was regarded 
as a Sokratic, different as the direction taken by his doc- 
trine was fimn the essence of the Sokratic theory. His 
personal inclination to a life of pleasure and display, and 
the poweifiil influence of the Sophists^ brought about the 
defetopment of his doctrine that pleasure is the object of 

* Lmpm^ Hill •! PkiLt L ii4i 
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existence. Aristotle calls him a Sophist ; yet we may also 
recognise in him the influence of Sokratic Tiews, Sokiates 
found the highest happiness in virtue^ and taught that 
virtue is identical with true knowledge. Aristippos taught 
that self-contiol and temperance— that is, the genuine So- 
kratic virtues — alone render us capable of enjoyment^ and 
keep us so ; only the wise man can be really happy. Hap- 
piness, however, is with him, of course, only pleasure. 

He distinguished two forms of sensation: one which 
results from gentle motion, the other from violent rapid 
motion ; the former is pleasure, the latter pain or absence 
of pleasure. 

Now since sensual pleasure obviously produces a livelier 
sensation than intellectual pleasure, it was merely a con- 
sequence of the inexorable logic of Hellenic speculation 
when Aristippos inferred from this that physical pleasure 
is better than intellectual pleasure, physical pain worse 
than mental Epikuros tried to escape this by a sophism. 

Finally, Aristippos taught expressly that the true aim is 
not happiness, which is the permanent result of many 
single sensations of pleasure, but the individual sensual 
concrete pleasure itsell Happiness is of course good, but 
it must come spontaneously, and is therefore not the aim. 

No Sensationalistio moralist of ancient or modem times 
has been more logically consistent than Aristippos, and hia 
life constitutes the best commentaiy on his doctrine. 

With Sokrates and his school, Athens had become the 
centre of philosophic tendencies. Though from this point, 
then, proceeded the great reaction against Materialism, 
which in Plato and Aristotle secured the most decided 
victory, yet even here the intellectual influences of Mate- 
rialism were suffidentlj poweiful to challenge such a 
reaction. 

Demokritos, it is true, felt no attraction towards Athens. 
"I came to Athens/" he is reported to have said, '*and no 
man knew ma" As a man of reputation then, he had 
hastened to the then newly flourishing centre of science to 
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Tiew cloedy the coune of speculation there, and qnietly 
again departed without revealing himeelf ; and it may weU 
be that the great and earnest system of Demokritoe worked 
mnch less powerfolly on the seething tendencies of the time 
than the less logical but more intelligible features of that 
Materialism, in the wider sense of the word, which domi* 
nates the whole pre-Sokratic period of philosophy. Above 
all things, however, had Sophistic, in the good and the bad 
sense of the word, found a favourable soil in Athens. 
Since the Persian war a change had taken place, under the 
influence of the new modes of thought, which extended 
through all grades of society. Under Perikles's powerful 
direction, the state had reached the consciousness of its 
destiny. Commerce and the sovereignty of the sea had 
iavouied the development of material interests. A magni- 
ficent spirit of enteiprise appeared amongst the Athenians. 
The time at which Protagoras taught almost coincided with 
the period which saw the elevation of the mighty build- 
ings of the Acropolis. 

The stiffiiess of antiquity disappeared, and art, in its 
passage to the beautifdl, reached that elevation of style 
which we find in the works of Pheidias. In gold and ivory 
arose the wondexf ol statues of Pallas Parthenos, and of the 
Olympian Zeus; and while beliefs in all classes are begin- 
ning to totter, the festival processions of the gods reached * 
the highest pitch of splendour and magnificence. More 
material and luxurious in every respect than Athens was 
Korinth ; but Korinth was not the city of philosophers. 
There inteUectaal apathy and degradation passed into 
sensually, to which the traditional forms of worship not 
merely adapted themselves, but even gave encouragement. 

Thus, even in antiquity, the interdependence of theo- 
retical and practical Materialism, as well as the opposition 
of the two, is unmistakably obvious. If by practical Ma- 
terialism we understand a dominant inclination to material 
aoqniiiition and enjoyment^ then theoretical Materialism is 
oppoeed to it^ as is eveiy effort of the spirit towards know- 
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ledge. Na7» we may say that the sober earnest which 
marks the great Materialistic systems of antiquity is per- 
haps more suited than an enthusiastic Idealism, which 
only too easily results in its own bewilderment^ to keep ' 
the soul clear of all that is low and vulgar, and to lend it 
a lasting effort after worthy objects. 

Beligious traditions, whose origin may be traced to high 
ideal elevation, are sometimes easily polluted in the course 
of centuries with the material and low sentiments of the 
masses, quite apart from the 'Materialism of dpgma,* 
which may be found in every firmly-rooted orthodox sys- 
tem, so soon as the bare substance of religious doctrines is 
more highly valued than the spirit which has produced 
them. The mere decomposition, however, of tradition 
does not better this fault; since a religion will rarely have 
so petrified that no spark of ideal life will, from its higher 
forms, fall upon the soul ; and, on the other hand, the pro- 
gress of enlightenment does not make the masses into 
philosophers. 

But the true notion of ethical Materialism is, of course, 
quite different : we must understand by it a moral doctrine 
which makes the moral action of man rise from the parti- 
cular emotions of his spirit, and which determines the object 
of action, not by an unconditionally ruling idea» but by the 
effort after a desired condition. Such an ethical system may 
be named Materialistic^ because, like theoretical Material- 
ism, it starts from matter as oppoBed to form ; only, that here 
is meant^ not the matter of external bodies, not even the 
quality of sensation as matter of theoretical consciousness, 
but the elementary matter of practical conduct, the tm- 
pviUea and iht fedings of pUamre and its cppaiU. We 
may say that this is only an analogy, that there is no 
obvious imity of tendency, but history shows us almost 
universally that this analogy is powerful enough to dete^ 
mine the connection of the systema 

A fully-developed ethical "^f^ttr^^inftii^Tn of this sort is not 
only not ignoble^ but it seems by a sort of internal neoes- 
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Atj to lead to noble and elevated forms of life, and to a 
love of those f onus that rises far above the commonplace 
demand for happiness ; just as, on the other hand, an 
ideaUstio ethical system in its fall development cannot 
help being anxious for the happiness of individuals and the 
harmony of their impulses. 

But Tre are concerned, in the historical development of 
nations, not with a purely ideal ethic, but with thoroughly 
fixed tiaditional forms of morality, the stability of whidi 
is disturbed and shaken by any new principle because 
they do not rest upon the abstract reflection of the man 
himself, but on a tcuight and inherited product of the c61« 
lective life of many generations. And thus our experience 
hitherto seems to teach us that aU Materialistic morality, 
pore as it may otherwise be, operates especially in periods 
of tninsformation and transition, as a powerful solvent, 
while all great and decisive revolutions and reforms first 
break out in the shape of new ethical ideas. 

Such new ideas were introduced in antiquity by Plato 
and Aristotle, but they could neither penetrate to the 
masses, nor gain over to their objects the old forms of the 
national religion. All the deeper on this account was the 
infiuence of these products of Hellenic philosophy upon 
the later development of mediaeval Christianity. 

When Protagoras was driven from Athens for havmg 
bq[un his book on the gods with the words, "As to the 
gods, I do not know whether they exist or not," it was 
already too late for the salvation of the conservatism for 
which Aristophanes vaioly set to work all the forces of the 
stag^ and even the sacrifice of Sokrates could no longer 
stay the progress of the Spirit of the Times. 

As early as the Pebponnesian war, soon after the death 
of Perikles, the great revolution in Uie whole life of the 
Athenians was decided ; and of this revolution the espe- 
dal promoters were the Sophists. 

This rapid process of dissolution is unique in history: 
no peoide has ever lived so fiist as the Atheniana And 
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instnLctiye as may be this tazning-point of their histoiy, 
the danger is proportionately great of our drawing false 
condusions from it 

So long as a state, as in the case of Athens before 
Peiikles, steadily deyelops, and holds fast to old traditions, 
all its citizens feel themselves held together by a common 
interest as against other states. On the other hand, the 
philosophy of the Sophists and that of the Cyrenaics had 
a cosmopolitan colouring. 

The thinker embraces in a short series of conclusions 
results which history requires thousands of years to realise ; 
and so the cosmopolitan idea may be in general quite 
right, and yet in the particular case prejudicial, because it 
destroys the interest of the citizens in their country, and 
in consequence cripples the country's yital force. 

So long as men adhere to their traditions, there are cer* 
tain ultimate limits set to the ambition and the talents of 
the indiyiduaL All these limits are removed by the prin- 
ciple that each individual man has in himself the mea* 
sure of all things. The only security against this is the 
merely conventional ; but the conventional is the unrea- 
sonable, because thought always impels us to new develop- 
ments. 

This was soon underetood by the Athenians, and not 
the philosophers only, but even their most zealous oppo- 
nents, learnt to argue, to criticise, to dispute, and to xnake 
projects. The Sophists created even an art of demagogy ; 
for they taught rhetoric with the express object of under- 
standing how one may turn the masses in the direction 
suitable to one's own interest. 

Since contradictory assertions are equally true, many 
an imitator of Protagoras cared only to establish his own 
personal view, and so a kind of right of moral force was 
introduced. ^ At all events, the Sophists must have pos- 
sessed,, in the art of influencing men's minds, great skill 
and deep psychological insight^ or they could not have 
received an income which, compared with the fees of our 
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own dajB, stands at least in the lelation of principal to 
intezest. And, mozeoTer, the underlying idea was not 
that of a lewaid for tnmUe, but that of die purchase of 
an art which was the nuJdng of its possessor. 

Aristippos, who flourished in the fourth century, was a 
true cosmopolitan. The courts of the tyrants were his 
favourite resort^ and at that of Dionysius of Syracuse he 
not unfirequently met with his intellectual opposite, Plato. 
Dionysius valued him beyond all other philosophers, be- 
cause he knew how to make something out of every 
moment; also, of course, because he humoured all the 
tyrants s caprices. In the principle that nothing natural 
is hlamablft, Aristippos agreed with the * dog' Diogenes; 
and hence he also was named by the popular wit the 
'royal dog.' This is not a casual coincidence, but a simi* 
lari^ of principles, which exists in spite of the difference 
of the consequences drawn from them. Aristippos, too, 
had no necessities ; for he had always what he needed, 
. and felt just as secure and happy when wandering in rags 
as whffli living in r^gal splendour. 

But the example of the philosophers, who were fond of 
foreign courts, and found it absurd to serve consistently 
the narrow interests of a single state, was soon followed 
by the political envoys of Athens and other republics, and 
no Demosthenes could avail to save the freedom of Greece. 

As to religious beliefs, it deserves notice that simul- 
taneously with the weakening of beliefs, which spread 
from fhe theatre through the influence of Euripides among 
the people, there appeared a number of new mysteries. 

Histoiy has but too frequently shown that if the edu- 
cated men b^gin to laugh at the gods, or to resolve their 
^ existence into philosophical abstractions, immediately 
the half-educated mttosos, becoming unsteady and un- 
quiet^ seiM upon every folly in order to exalt it into a 
leligion. 

Asiatio cults^ with fantastio^ even immoral practices, 
finind most finroun Kybde and Eo^rtto^ 
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and Oiphio propliecie8» based upon impudentlj fabricated 
sacred books, became popular in Athens as well as in the 
rest of Oreece. And so was prepared that great com- 
mingling of religions which connected the East and West 
after the campaign of Alexander, and which was so im« 
portant in preparing the way for the later propagation 
of Christianity. 

Upon art and science also the Sensationalistic doctrines 
exercised a great transforming influence. The materials of 
the empirical sciences were popularised bj the Sophists. 
Thej were for the most part men of great learning, who 
were fully masters of their stores of solid knowledge, and 
had them always ready for practical use ; but they were 
in the natural sciences not inquirers, but only popularisers. 
On the other hand, we owe to their efforts the foundation 
of grammar and die development of an admirable prose, 
such as was demanded by the progress of the times^ 
instead of the narrow forms of poetry, and above all the 
great development of rhetoric Poetry under their in- • 
fluence sank gradually from its ideal height^ and in tone 
and contents approached the character of the modem* 
Flot^ effort, wealth of wit and emotion, became more and 
more important 

No history shows more plainly than that of Hellas that^ 
by a natural law of human development, there is no un-. 
lnx)ken persistence of the good and the beautifuL It is 
the transitional points in the ordered movements from one 
principle to another that conceal within them the greatest 
sublimity and beauty. And therefore we have no right to 
complain of a worm-eaten blossom : the very law of blos- 
soming it is that leads to decay; and in this respect Aris* 
tippos was at the highest point of his time when he taught 
that it is the present moment only that can alone faring 
happinessi 
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CHAPTER ILL 

THE SBACnOK AGAIK8T MATERIALISV AKD 8EK8ATIONALI8 V : 

BOKSATEg, PLATO, ABISTOTLE. 

Wmsax we i^gaid bom the stAndpoint of a reaction against 
Materialism and Sensationalism those products of Hellenio 
speculation which are usually considered the highest and 
most perfect^ we are in danger of undervaluing these pro- 
ductSy and of critidsing them with the bitterness ordinarily 
directed against Materialism.* The temptation is indeed 
strong, for we hare here, as soon as we disregard the other 
aspects of the great cxisis^ a reaction in the worst sense of 
the term. It is a reaction in which the lower standpoint 
is eleyated above the higher, after the former had been 
surmounted consciously and by a genuine intellectual effort 
— a suppression of the beginnings of a better view by 
ideas in which the old errors of unphilosophical thought 
return in a new shape, with new prestige and power, but 
not without their old pernicious character. Materialism 
explained natural phenomena by immutable necessary 
laws: the reaction introduced a reason fashioned after 
human models haggling with necessity, and so demolished 
the basis of all natural science by the convenient instru- 
ment of arbitrary caprice.^ 
Materialism conceived adaptations to be the highest 

* lliit doeiriiM it mI Imrth lepMl- mnm t md no wagguitiMk whaiertr U 
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producta of natoiey but without^ therefore, sacrifidng the 
unity of its principle : the reaction struggled fanatically 
to retain a teleology which even in its most brilliant forms 
conceals flat anthropomorphism, and whose radical exter- 
mination is the indispensable condition of all scientific 
progress.** 

Materialism gave the preference to mathematical and 
physical investigations — that is, those departments in 
which the human mind is first able to secure results of 
permanent value: the reaction, to begin with, wholly 
threw over physical inquiries in favour of ethic, and 
when, under Aristotle, it again took up the neglected 
study, it thoroughly corrupted it by the reckless intro- 
duction of ethical ideas.^ 

While we have in these points undoubted retrogression, 
the progress — at least that* in which utterance was given 
to the determined opposition of the great philosophical 
school of Athens against Materialism and Sensationalism- 
is of a very doubtful nature. We have Sokrates to thank 
for the phantom of definitions which presuppose an alto- 
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gether imaginary agreement of name and thing, and Plato 
for the delnaire method which rests one hypothesis npon 
another still more general, until at last the highest cer- 
tainty is found in what is most abstract Aristotle we have 
to thank for the juggle between the potential and the 
actual, and the fancy of a complete and all-comprehensive 
system of knowledge. That all these acquisitions of the 
Athenian school are, even to our own time^ continually 
operative^ especially in Qermany, admits of no doubt; 
and therefore over the historical importance of this school 
we need waste no farther word, but may rather ask. Was 
this historical importance a fortunate or an unfortunate 

So long as we regard these points in themselves and 
in their purely theoretical opposition to Materialism, our 
judgment must be necessarily an unfavourable one, and 
we may, indeed, go a long way further than this. It is 
usually said that with Protagoras the earlier Greek philo- 
sophy reached its dissolution, and that an entirely new 
foundation was required, which was afforded by Sokrates 
and his return to self-knowledge. We shall soon see how 
far the history of thought justifies this view. Such a view, 
moreover, can be supported only by the consideration of 
the whole extent of Greek intellectual life. Philosophy, 
and especially theoretical philosophy in the strict sense, 
can scarcely be abolished through the attainment of truth, 
only to b^gin again from the beginning with the old 
errors. This mighty indeed, appear to be possible if we 
consider, for example, the transition from Kant to Eichte ; 
but all such phenomena must be explained fitom the whole 
history of thooght^ since philosophy never hdds an isolated 
position in the inteUectual life of any given people. Quite 
theoretically considered, the relativity of the Sophists was 
a thoroughly sound advance in the theory of knowledge^ 
and not at all the end of philosophy, but much rather its 
tnie begioning. We see this most dearly in ethic; for it 
was just the Sophists, who apparently undermined eveiy 
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possible basis of morality* who made it their &Toarite 
occupation to teach virtae and statesmanship. They sub- 
stituted in the place of what is good in itself that which 
is useful to the state. How very close this comes to 
Kant's ethical axiom : So act that the maxims of your 
conduct might be the principles of universal legislation. 

It is, in fact, the step from the particular to the uni- 
yersal which should here in due course have followed, 
and, abstractly speaking, might have followed, without 
giving up the acquisitions of relativity and individualism 
made by the Sophists. In ethic thiis step has in effect 
been taken as soon as virtue, after the falling away of all 
externally-given objective rules, is not simply laid aside, 
but proceeds to identify itself with the principle of the 
conservation and progress of a community. This was the 
course the Sophists took, .without, however, being con- 
scious of its fundamental significance ; but might not this 
consciousness in time have developed itself out of their 
doctrine ? In that case, although, of course, the highest 
point would not have been at once attained, yet hence- 
forward the ground would have been thoroughly firm and 
secure beneath their feet 

Sokrates resolved virtue into knowledge : is this prin- 
ciple, when quite theoretically tested, really higher than 
the standpoint of the Sophists ? What^ indeed, the objeo- 
tive notion of the good is, we can as little discover from 
the whole body of the Platonic dialogues as the nature of 
the philosopher's stone from the alchemistio writings. If 
we make the knowledge of virtue a consciousness of the 
right principles of conduct, th«i it is easily reconcilable 
with the foundation upon the common weal in the stata 
If we take the Sokratio illustration of the intemperate 
man, who only sins because he is not folly conscious of 
the painful consequences of his present desire, no Sophist 
would deny that the man who is so constituted that this 
consciousness is never lacking is the better constituted, but 
/0f him in oonsequence» quite subjectively and individually 
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eonadeied, the good is fhe better. He chooses die better 
not through a knowledge of the notion of the good, but 
through a psychological condition, differing at the moment 
of choice ficom that of the intemperate man. It is tm^ 
indeed, that from the consideration of sach instances the 
necessity for the individual also of a general notion of the 
good embracing the different moments of time may be 
seen. Such a notion was possessed evoi by Demokritos. 
A pupn of Demokritos and Ftotagoras, who had continued, 
if I may use the expression, a tangential movement from 
their philosophy, instead of sweeping round again with 
Sokrates, might easily have reached the position that man 
is the measure of things: the individual man in his 
momentary condition of the individual phenomoion, the 
average man of a sum of phenomena. 

Protagoras and Frodikos busied themselves also with 
the rudiments of grammatical and etymological studies, 
and we do not know how much is really due to them of 
what we are now accustomed to assign to Plato and Aris- 
totle. It is sufficient^ however, for our purpose, to know 
that the Sophists had already turned their attention to 
words and the meaning of words. Now the word, as a 
rule, stands as a sign for a group of sensations. Might 
they not in this way have very soon reached a theoiy of 
universals in the sense of the medieval Nominalism ? In 
such a theoxy, of course, the universal would not have 
been more real and certain than the particular, but, on 
the contrary, would have been further removed from the 
object^ and more uncertain — ^in fact, in direct opposition to 
Plato^ the more uncertain as it became more universal 

I( finally, the Soidiists^ among human actions, which, if 
n^gaided from a strictly individual standpoint, are all 
equaify good, discriminate between the praiseworthy and 
the blameworthy, and that according to a rule wUch is 
gathered from the universal life in a state, might they not 
also have reached the idea of discriminating amongst 
peroeptaoDB which in themselvea are all equally true, the 
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normal and the abnonnal from the historical standpoint 
of nniveisal thought? The position would then have 
remained quite unassailed^ ^that ' true,' in the strictest 
sense, that is 'certain,' is merely the individual feeling of 
the particular person; but^ besides, a fixed standard of values 
might have been attained for the difTerent perceptions in 
accordance with their current acceptation in human inter* 
coursa 

If one would apply such a scale of current value to the 
just developed universals in the Nominalistic sense, the 
idea of probability would have almost irresistibly presented 
itself. So near, apparently, in this case, did the Sophistio 
standpoint lie to the ripest fruit of modem speculation. 
The path of progress was to all appearance open. Why 
must the great reaction intervene which was to lead the 
world for thousands of yean in the mases of riatonio 
Idealism ? . 

The answer to this question has been already indicated. 
The fact is» that we have to deal not with a philosophy 
that develops itself continuously, whether by antago- 
nisms or in a direct line, but only with phUoeophising 
men, who, like their doctrines, are children of their time. 
The misleading appearance of an advance through anta* 
gonisms, as Hegel supposes, rests upon this very &ct, that 
the thoughts which dominate an er% or which appear as 
philosophical ideafe, form only one portion of the intelleo- 
tual life of a nation, and that very different influences, 
often the more pow^ul because so little apparent, are at 
the same time in activity, until they suddenly become in 
turn the dominant ones, while the others retire into the 
background. 

Ideas that hasten onwards too rapidly for their age live 
themselves out, and must invigorate themselves once more 
oy a struggle with reaction before they painfully, and yet 
more surely, again struggle to the front But how is it that 
this is brought about? The more rapidly the bearers of 
new ideas and new theories snatch at the control of puUio 
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opinion, the more violent will be the opposition of tradi« 
tional ideas in the minds of their contemporaries. After 
being long blinded and stonned, as it were, prejudioe gathers 
itself together, either by external persecution and sup- 
piessicn, or by new intelleotnal creations to battle with 
and OTeroome the inconyenient opinions. If snch new 
intdlectoal creations are in themselves poor and empty, 
and endnred only from hatred of progress, they can, as in 
the case of Jesuitism against the Bef ormation, only prose- 
cute their purpose in alliance with cunning and force and 
a policy of uniyerBal suppression. But if they haye, in 
addition to their reactionary importance, a germ of life 
within themselyes, a oontent which in other respects leads 
to progress, they may often produce more brilliant and 
satisfactory results than the activity of a faction which 
has become arrogant from the possession of new truths, 
and which, as happens only too frequentiy after a conspi- 
cuous success, becomes ei^eebled and inadequate to the 
proper following up of what has been attained. 

Of this latter kind was the situation in Athens when 
Sokrates faced the Sophists. We have shown aboye how, 
abstractiy considered, the standpoint of the Sophists might 
haye been further deyeloped ; but if we had to point out 
the forces which, but for the intenrention of the Sokratic 
reaction, might haye effected this deyelopment, we should 
haye some difficulty. The great Sophists were content, of 
course, with their practical successes. The yeiy boundless- 
ness of their relativity, their yague acceptance of the 
middle-class morality without the establishment of any 
principle the pliant individualism which everywhere 
assumes to itself the right to throw down or let stand as 
suits the purpose of the moment — ^theite were, it is obvious, 
admirable foundations for the education of 'practical states- 
men' of the well-known stamp, which, from the dim be- 
ginning of time until pur own days, has everywhere secured 
the greatest external success. No wonder that the Sophists 
moie and more went over from Philosophy to Politii^ from 
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Dialectic to Shetoric I And we find, indeed, even in Oorgias, 
a dear consciousnesa that philosopliy had been degraded 
to the level of a mere preparation for practical life. 

Under such circumstanoee^ it is no cause for surprise 
tliat the younger generation of Sophists betrayed not the 
least inclination to carry on the deyelopment of philosophy 
on the basis of the view reached by Protagoras, with the 
omission of the transcendental and mythical uniyersal 
introduced by Plato, and so to press on to the standpoint 
of modem Nominalism and Empiricism. On the contrary^ 
the later Sophists distinguished themselves merdy by a 
confident insistance upon the principle of subjectivity or 
individual will, and by outbidding their masters in framing 
a convenient theory for the holders of power in the Greek 
states. There was, therefore, retrogression as r^ards the 
strictly philosophical germ in this philosophy— « sign that 
the more earnest and deeper natures no longer felt them- 
selves drawn in this direction. 

All this is, of course, not in the same degree applicable 
to the severe and earnest Materialism of Demokritos ; yet 
we have seen that Demokritos founded no school This 
was due, indeed, partly to his own tendency and inclina- 
tion, but partly also to the character of the lime. For once 
Materialism, with its belief in eternally existing atoms» 
was outbid by Sensationalism, which denied the exist- 
ence of any thing-in-itself behind phenomena. It would 
have needed a great advance, however — a much greater 
than the just-mentioned continuations of the Sensationalist 
philosophy— to reintroduce the atom as a neoessary mode 
of presentation of an unknown relation, and so to main- 
tain the basis of physical science. Consequently, at this 
period, the interest 'in objective investigations generally 
disappeared. In this respect^ Aristotle may almost be 
regarded as the true successor of Demokritos ; of oourse, a 
successor who uses the results and the principles by whibh 
they have been attained for oompletely oppodte purposes. 
In the summertide of the new Athenian philosoi^iy^ how«> 
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ever, ethical and logical questions came so much to the 
front that they caused ererything else to be foigotten. 

Whence came this one-sided prominence of ethical and 
logical problems ? The answer to this question must at 
once show us what was the inmost principle of life through 
which the new tendency arose, and whose force gives it a 
hij^er and more independent value than that of a mere 
reaction against Materialism and SensationaliBm. Here, 
however; it is impossible to separate the men from the 
doctrines, the purely philosophical elements from the whole 
intdlectual movement^ if we wish to understand why cer- 
tain philosophical innovations could attain such an impor- 
tant significance. It was Sokrates who called the new 
tendency into life. Plato gave it its idealistic stamp, and 
Aristotlep by connecting it with empirical elements, created 
out of it that ultimate system which thenceforth dominated 
the thought of so many centuries. Opposition to Material- 
ism culminates in Plato ; the Aristotelian system made the 
most obstinate stand against Materialistic theories ; but the 
attack was \egim by one of the most remarkable men of 
whom history tells, a character of rare greatness and reso- 
lution — ^the Athenian Sokrates. 

All the portraitures of Sokrates show him to us as a man 
of great physical and intellectual force, a stout^ stubborn 
nature, of stem self-command and few necessities, brave in 
fights enduring not only of fatigues, but also, if need be, of 
the drinking-bout, moderately as he otherwise lived. His 
self-control was not the tranquillity of a nature which has 
nothing to oontrol, but the preponderance of ft great mind 
over strong sensual traits ud a naturally passionate tem- 
penonent^i His thoughts and endeavours were concen- 
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txated upon a few important points, and the whole latent 
energy of Ida nature entered into the service of these 
thoughts and endeavours. The earnestness that worked 
within him, the fire that glowed in him, lent to his address 
a marvellous influence. In his presence alone of all men 
could AUdbiades feel ashamed ; the power of his un- 
adorned address drew tears from impressionable souls.^^ 
His was an apostle nature, burning with the desire to 
communicate to his fellow-citizens, and especiaUy the 
young, the fire that lived within him. His work he him 
self felt was holy, and behind the playful irony that marked 
his dialectic lurked the eager energy of a spirit that knew 
and prized nothing but the ideas by which it was pos- 
sessed. 

Athens was a pious city, and Sokrates was a genuine 
Athenian, Enlightened as he was, his theory of the world 
still remained a distinctly religious theory. The teleolo- 
gical conception of nature, to which he adhered with zeal, 
not to say fanaticism, was to him only a proof of the exist- 
ence and activity of the gods, as in truth the need of re- 
garding the gods as creating and working in human fashion 
may be called the mainspring of all teleology.^ 

That a man like this should be the very man to be 
arraigned for Atheism, need not^ however, cause us over- 
much surprise. At all times it has been the faithful 
reformers, and not the worldly freethinkers, who have 
been crucified and burnt; and the work of Sokrates, 
even in the sphere of religion, was that of a reformer. 
The whole tendency of the time set just then to the 
purification of religious ideas ; not among the philosophers 
only, but even among the most influential Greek piiest- 
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hoodfl, there appears to haye been a strong incIination» 
while letaining myth for the credulooa masaee, to firamo 
a more spiritual idea of the gods, to arrange and unify 
the varietj of local cults according to the inner relations 
of the theological idea, and to secure for the great national 
deities, soch as the Olympian Zens, and especially the 
Delphian Apollo, as wide a recognition as possiUe.^^ 
To these endeavours Sokrates's manner of dealing with 
religion was to a certain point agreeable enough; and 
there is still some question whether we ought not to 
regard the remarkable answer of the oracle of Delphi, 
which declared Sokrates to be the wisest of the Hellenes, 
as a covert approval of his believing rationalism. Yet 
this very man could be more easily denounced to the 
people as a foe of religion, the more often he was ac- 
customed openly, and with an avowed object of influencing 
his feUowHUtizens, to discuss the most dangerous questions. 
This religious earnestness of the great man determined, 
then, his whole conduct in life and death, in a degree 
whidi lends to the man a still higher importance than 
to the doctrine, and which was quite calculated to make 
his pupils into disciples zealous to spread wider the flame 
of this lofly inspiration. The way in which Sokrates, 
following his sense of duty, opposed, as Prytanis, the 
paiuiionatft excitement of the populace, the way in which 
he refused to obey the Thirty Tyranto,^<^ and after his con- 
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demnation declined to flee, bnt^ obedient to the law, with 
peaceM soul faced death, ia a convincing proof that with 
him the doctrine and the life were completely fused. 

It has been recently supposed that we must explain the 
philosophical significance of Sokrates by showing that he 
was anything but a mere teacher of morality, but that he 
has, on the contrary, left a veiy distinct mark upon the 
history of philosophy by certain definite innovations. To 
this there is no objection ; only we wish to show how all 
these new views, with their blight and dark sides, have 
their roots directly in the theological and ethical principle 
by which Sokrates was guided in his whole conduct. 

If we next ask how it was that Sokrates came to re- 
nounce speculation as to the essence of things, and instead 
to make the moral nature of man the supreme object of 
hiB philosophy, we have from himself and his pupils the 
explanation that he had in his younger days busied him^ 
self with physical science, but that eveiything in this 
province appeared to him so uncertain that he had aban- 
doned this kind of inquiry as unprofitable. Much more 
important was it for him, according to the Delphic orade, 
to know himself: the object^ however, of this effort after 
self-knowledge is to become as good as possible. 

We need not now concern ourselves with the question 
whether Sokrates had really at one time zealously pursued 
physical investigation, as would seem to follow from the 
satirical picture drawn by Aristophanes. In the period of 
his life which we know from Plato and Xenophon it was 
no longer so ; on the contrary, we know from Plato that 
Sokrates had read many of the writiugs of the earlier 
philosophers without finding any satisfaction in them. 
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He lead, for instance^ Anaxagoras, and when he found 
that Anazagoras ezplaincid the creation by leferring it to 
leaaon, be was uncommonly deligbted^ for be supposed 
that Anazagoraa would find in reason some ezpliuuktion 
of all the arrangements of the universe, and show, for 
example, if the earth is flat, why it is best thus; or, if 
it is in the centre of the universe^ why this must be so, 
and so on. Instead of this, he was rudely disenchanted 
when Anaxagoras spoke of physical causes only« That 
is as if some one should propose to explain why Sokrates 
is sitting in this particular place, and then when be began 
should explain the 'sitting' according to the principles of 
anatomy and physiology, instead of mentioning that the 
Athenians had tliought good to condemn him, and how 
he bad thought good in disdain of flight to sit here and 
await bis fate.^^ 

We see from this illustration bow Sokrates came to the 
study of such treatises with a ready-made view. His 
entire conviction is that the reason which has created 
the world-structure proceeds after the manner of human 
reason; that we can follow its thoughts everywhere, al- 
though we must at the same time admit its infinite 
superiorily. The world is explained from man, not man 
from the universal laws of nature. In the order of 
natural events^ then, there is presupposed throughout, 
that antithesis of thoughts and acts, of plan and material 
execution, which we find in our own consciousness. Every- 
where we have an anthropomorphic activity. A pkn, a 
purpose must first be provided, and then the matter and 
the force to set it going. We see here bow much of a 
Sokratio Aristotle still was at bottom with bis antithesis 
of form and matter, and the government of efficient causes 
by the final purpose. Without having dealt himself 
with physical science, Sokrates bad yet already marked out 
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for it the path in which it was afterwards to travel with 
such steady pemstence. Bat the pecnliar piindple of 
this theory of the uniTerse is the thedogicaL The archi- 
tect of the worlds most be a Person who can be con- 
ceiTed and imagined by man^ though he may not be 
understood in all his actions. Even the apparently im^ 
personal expression that 'reason' has done all tins 
receiyes a religious stamp through the unconditional 
anthropomorphism with which the work of this 'reason' 
IB regarded. And therefore we find, even in the Flatonio 
Sokrates — and this trait must be genuine — the expressions 
'Beason' and 'God' often employed as quite conyertible 
tenns. 

That Sokrates in his conception of these things rests 
upon essentially monotheistic views need not surprise us^ 
for it lay entirely in the time. It is true this monotheism 
was nowhere dogmatic; on the contrary, the plurality of 
the gods is expressly maintained, but tiie preponderance 
of the Qod who is regarded as creator and preserver of 
the world makes the others beings of a lower rank, who 
may, for many speculative purposes, be left entirely out 
of sighti 

So that we may perhaps assume that the uncertainty of 
physical speculations, of which Sokrates complains^ was 
nothing but the too obvious impossibility of constructing 
a complete and rational explanation of the whole structure 
of the universe, such as he had vainly sought from Anaxa- 
goras. For efficient causes are regarded 1^ Sokrates^ 
wherever he deals with them, as something entirely in- 
di£ferent and unimportant; which is quite intelligible if 
they are conceived not as universal laws of nature, but 
merely as the implements of a reason which perBonally 
thinks or creates. The more exalted or nu^estio this is 
conceived to be, so much the more indifferent and insig- 
nificant wiU the implement be considered; andsoSokntes 
can scarcely speak with sufficient contempt of ' the search 
after external causes,' 
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One sees fiom this how «t bottom the doctrine of the 
identity of thought and eadstenoe has a thedlogioal root» 
cmce it eappoees that the reason of a world-aoQl, or a God, 
and a reason^ moreover, differing from the human reason 
only in degree^ has so contrired and disposed eveEything 
that we can think it again, and, if we nse oar reason quite 
rightly, wutt think it again. 

The religions tendency inangnrated by Sokrates may 
be compared with the Bationalism of modem times* 
Sokrates is perfectly ready to retain the ordinary forms 
of religioQS coltos^ only he imparts to them everywhere 
a deeper meaning; thns, for example, when he demands 
that we shall not pray for particnlar blessings, but much 
rather require 'good' from the gods, since they know best 
what is good for us. This doctrine seems as harmless as 
it is reasonable^ until we reflect how deeply in Hellenic . 
faith prayer for particular blessings was bound up with 
the very existence of particular deities. The gods of the 
popular belief were thus made by Sokrates only the repre- 
sentatives of a purer creed. Unity of worship between 
the people and the educated was preserved, but by the 
aid of an interpretation of traditional creeds which we may 
well call rationalisUc. That Sokrates praises the oracles 
is quite in harmony with this tendency, for why should 
not the deity, who has taken thought in the smallest details 
for the good of man, also hold intercourse with him and 
afford him counsell And even in our modem civilisa- 
tion, and in Eng^d also, although more especially in 
Germany, a veiy powerful tendency has arisen, which 
thought it its duty to spread purer forms of faith, exactly 
out of zeal for the restoration of religion and its influence, 
and the main impulse of which, with all its rationalism, 
was a fodtm one. Zeal against Materialism, and the . 
anxious assertion of the ideal benefits of faith in God, 
freedom, and immortality, was nowhere greater than 
amongst men of this tendency. So Sokrates also, who is 
under the douUe sway of destmctive culture and love for 
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the ideal content of faith, will, above all things, preserve 
the latter. The conservative element* which pervades his 
whole being, by no means prevents him firom putting his 
hands to very radical changes, even in the sphere of poli- 
tics, in order that the most essential and noble element of 
political existence, the living sense of community, may be 
permanently secured against the torrent of the predomi* 
nant individualism. 

Lewes, who gives us what is in many respects an admi- 
rable picture of Sokrates, would like to prove from his 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge, that philosophy, and not 
morality, was the special occupation of his life. This 
distinction leads to miseonceptiona A mere ' moralist ' 
Sokrates certainly was not, if by that we mean a man who, 
without regard to the deeper establishing of his doctrines, 
only attempts to make himsdf and others more moral. 
But yet his philosophy in its inmost essence was moral 
philosophy, and mond philosophy based upon a religious 
foundation. In this is the mainspring of all his activities, 
and the presupposition of the intelligibility and teachable* 
ness of morality is from the beginning impUed in his pecu- 
liar religious standpoint That he went further, and 
not only asserted the intelligibility of morality, but identi- 
fied practical virtue with the theoretical comprehension of 
morali^, is his personal conception of the relationship ; 
and here also we may venture to trace religious influences; 

The Delphic god, who was especially a god of moral ele- 
vation, called upon man, by the inscription on his temple, 
to ^Know himsel£' This utterance became to Sokrates in 
a twofold respect the guide of his philosophical career: 
first, in the establishment of moral science instead of the 
apparently fruitless natural science; but^ secondly, in the 
principle of striving after mocal devation by means of 
knowledge. 

The relativity of the Sophists must to » man of this 
intellectual tendency have been thoroughly hateftd. The 
religious sense calls for its sure points, especially in all 
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tbat conoeina God, the sotd, and the rule of life. For 
Sokzatesi therefore, it is an aziomatio principle that there 
snut be an ethical knowledge. Belativity, which ecoate 
it^ rests upon the right of indiyidnal impressiona. As 
against this, then, the nniverBal and the nniyersally true 
mnst be established. 

We haye seen above how the step to the nniyeisal 
might have beoi taken from the standpoint of relatiyitj 
without any change of principla But in that case the uni- 
Tessal wonid haye been conceiyed in a strict Nbminalistic 
sense. Knowledge might haye extended itself to infinity 
on this field without ever getting beyond empiricism and 
probabOi^. It is interesting to obserye how the Platonic 
Sokrates, in signing against the relatiyity of Protagoras, 
often begins exactly as a genuine disciple of the Sophists 
must haye begun, if he would yenture on the step to 
the consideration of the uniyersaL But the controyersy 
neyer stops there; it always aims beyond the imme- 
diate goal, in order to embrace the uniyersal in that tran- 
scendental sense in which Plato had introduced it into, 
science. And the ground had, without doubts been already 
prepared for this by Sokrates. If the Platonic Sokrates 
proyes^ for example (fSL the Eratylos), that names are not 
arbitrarily assigned to things, but that they correspond to 
the innermost nature of the object^ there is already con- 
tained in this nature of things, in a germinal shape, that 
essence which Plato later exalted so high aboye the indi- 
yidual things, that they were reduced and degraded to 
mere appearances. 

Aristotle attributes to Sokrates two essential innoyations 
in method--the use of cl^ni^ums and ifiitte^ton. Both, as 
methods of dialectic, turn upon uniyersals ; and the art 
of discussion, in which Sokrates was a master, consisted 
chiefly in the sure and skilful reference of the sin^e case 
to 'a universal^ and employment of the uniyersal to con- 
elude bade to the particular. And it is just here^ of 
coansb that we find in the Platonic dialogues quantities 
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of logical tricks, ambtmcades, and sophismB of all kinds on 
the side of the always victorioiis Sokiates. He plays often 
with his opponents, as a cat with a mouse» entraps them 
into far-reaching admissions, only to show them himself 
immediately that the reasoning contained an error ; but 
scarcely is this repaired, than the opponent is again caught 
in a snare, which is, in fact^ no more real than the first 

There is no doubt that here the general treatment is 
genuinely Sokratio, although the particular arguments are 
for the most part Plato's. It will also be admitted that 
this sophistical manner of opposing the Sophists is much 
more profitable in speech, in the direct conflict of argu- 
ment, where one man tries his intellectual strength against 
another, than in the calm literary discussion which,, at 
least according to our ideas, must be measured by a far 
severer standard of soundness in its proofs. 

Sokrates scarcely ever consciously confused his oppo- 
nents, and merely oyermatched them instead of thoroughly 
refuting them. It is his firm belief in his own principles that 
blinds him to the errors of his own reasoning, while he in- 
stantly discovers those of his opponents, and employs them 
with all the force of a practised athlete. Although, how- 
ever, we cannot charge Sokrates with any dishonesty in 
debate, yet the confusion of the defeat of an opponent with 
the refutation of his opinion belongs to him dso, as it had 
already belonged to his predecessors and to Greek dialecUo 
from its first beginnings The picture of the intellectual 
wrestling-match, or, as we find in Aristotle in particular, 
of the contest of two parties before a tribunal, is every- 
where present, the thought appears linked with the person, 
and the vivid picturesqueness of debate replaces a calm and 
complete analysis. 

The Sokratic 'irony,' moreover, with which he professes 
ignorance and asks instruction firam lus opponent^ is often 
only the thin veil of a dogmatism which is ever ready, in 
the least embanassment, innocently, and to all appearance 
only tentatively, to foist in a ready-made opinion, and. 
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imo1»ervBd, to gain it acceptance. Tetthiaiaa 
irfiieh consiBted in the constant repetition of few and 
aimple dognuw : Yiitue is knowledge; the jnat man alone 
is leally happy ; self-knowledge ib the fiist duty of man ; 
to improve himself is of more consequence than any care 
for external things^ and so oa 

With regard to the special meaning of self-knowledge ana 
the doctrine of Tirtue^ Sokrates remains always a seeker 
only. He seeks with all the eneigy of a believing nature, 
but he does not venture to assert definite contusions. 
His method of definitions leads much more frequently 
to the mere postulation of a definition, to the statement 
of the idea of the thing that ib to be known, than to the 
actual establishing of % definitioa When we reach the 
point where sometlung more should be given us, we find 
either a mere attempt or the everlasting Sokratic ignorance. 
He is apparently content with the nation of negation, 
and reminds us of the oracle which declared him to be the 
wisest of the Greeks because he knew his own ignorance, 
whilst other men do not so much as know that they know 
nothinj^ This result^ however, purely n^tire as it ap- 
pears^ is fiff as the heavens removed firom scepticiBm ; for 
whilst the sceptic denies the very possibility of certain 
knowledge, to Sokrates the idea that such a knowledge 
there must be is the very guiding star of all his activity. 
He contents himself, however, with making room for 
genuine knowledge by destroying mere sham knowledge, 
and by the constitution and employment of a method 
which shall be capable of disceming true from seeming 
knowledga Criticism therefore, as opposed to sceptidsm, 
is the function of this method ; and in the vindication of 
criticism as the instrument of science we have at least one 
achievement of his activity that possesses a permanent 
value. And yet his chief significance in the histoxy of 
philosophy does not lie here^ but in his belief in know- 
ledge ttid its object; the univerBsl essence of things, the 
•tationaiy pole in the flight of phenomena. Although this 
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bolief may haye oTeishot the mark, yet thus was taken the 
indispensable step that the flagging energies of Belativism 
and Materialism were incapable of talqng— ^e treatment 
of the nniversal in its relation to the individnal, of concep- 
tions in contrast to mere perception. The tares of Platonic 
Idealism grew up together with the wheat ; but the ground 
was yet again prepared : when a strong hand took the 
plough^ the field of philosophy again bore firuit a hundred- 
fold, just when it seemed destined to be unproductiTe. 

Of all the disciples of Sokrates, Plato was the one most 
deeply affected by that religious glow which proceeded 
from him, and it was Plato also who carried out most 
purely, though also most one-sidedly, the thoughts of the 
master. And it is especially the errors which lie at the 
foundation of the Sokratic philosophy which, in the hands 
of Plato, attain a mighty development^ to endure for thou- 
sands of years. These Platonic errors, however, because of 
their deep opposition to the philosophy which springs from 
experience, are for us of especial importance. They are 
also errors of universal significance, like those of Material- 
ism; for although they may not be connected with the 
nature of our thinking faculties by such immediate points 
of connection as is Materialism, yet they rest only the 
more surely on the broad basis of our whole psychical 
organisation. Both theories are necessary stages of human | 
thought, and although Materialism may, as compared with ' 
Platonism, upon special points always maintain its posi- 
tion; yet it may be that the whole picture of the world 
which this latter affords stands nearer to the unknown 
truth : in any case it has deeper relationa to the life of the 
emotions, to art, to the moral functions of mankind. 
Noble, however, as these relations may be, and beneficently 
as Flatonism at various epochs may have acted through 
them on the whole development of humanity, the indispen- 
sable duty nevertheless remains of laying thoroughly bare 
the errors of Platonism without regard to tbicdr noUar 
aspects* 
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But fint a word as to Flato*8 general tendency. We 
called him the poieet of the SoknticSy and we found in 
Sokzatea a Btttionaliat This is ftr from agreeing with the 
widely enzient view which r^^ards Plato as a mystic and a 
poetical enthusiast; hat this Tiew is thoroughly false. 
Lewes, who has opposed this notion with spedal energy, 
thus characterises him: ''He wrote poetry in his youth; 
in mature age he wrote Tehemently against it In his 
dialognes he appears anything bat 'diean\y;' anything 
hot ' an Idealist^' as that phrase is popularly understood. 
He is a dialectician, a seyere and abstract thinker, and a 
great Soplust. His metaphysics are of a nature so abstract 
and so subtle that they frighten away all but the most de- 
tennined students. His views on monds and politics, so 
fiir from having any romantic tinge, are the neplui ultra of 
logical severity; hard, uncompromising, and above human- 
ity. He had learned to look upon human passion as a 
diraase, and human pleasure as a ficivolity. The only 
thing worth living for was truth. Dialectics was the 
noblest exercise of humanity.'' ^7 

^ LtwM^ Hbl. U VhXLt L 197. aeripiioiis mn Jotl, ud not irrMODdl* 

OoBipu% on iht oibar haacU 41i« ap> M» ; for tho plasiio boaatjt oloar m 

pnrrtegiroidiof ZoI]«r»fi. (ttt AsfLK tho iptd of light, of tho form in Plaio^ 

F> SSSf M to tlie pootioftl ohuMlor of itiiide«d'pottiMl,'iBthowiderMiiM 

tboPktonio pliiloMphy : **Ai oa at* of tho word, bat ii not mjttioal or 

tMoBotnrowMnoooMMxtothopro- lomuitlo. At tho aamo tinM, how- 

daotioa of moh a philooophj, so in ovor, tho itnbbon and pretentioiu 

ton this philoiophywoddiiooMHurily dialootio, to which Lawio holdi, ii 

nq^dio to bo ombodlod in ortittb oorriod to u eztont whioh it in fi^t 

•hopo. Tho phoaomcBOB brought into not only oxtravngaat, bat ii oron dii* 

moh BOtf oontoet withtho idoftoiwo torUng to tho nrtiitie form ; bat it 

tad with Plato booomoi a boaatifol otaadi, morooror, with ita dogmat- 

ph o n n monon, thoiBtaitioa of thoidoa Im and ita ipooial pratontionB to a 

Inthopbonomonoaan Mothatio intai- 'knowlodga* whioh ia onlj gainad bj 

tk^ Whar•aeianoaandlifoaoiBta^ aajatamatio atmgglor alao inoontra* 

pMMteata oaoh oihar aa wilh him, dlotion with tho ganoino pootioal 

than aoianoo wffl only bt oommnai* priadpla of troa apooaktioD, whioh 

oatadinlif^daaaiiplioa; aadiinoa roliaa mora npon intaUaetaal viaioii 

whatiatobooonnninioatadiaaaldaa], than npon modiato knowladgau 

<Ma daaariptfanwffl inoimrily bo a Plato^i philoiophr might faidoad, if 

paaHml HmaripHua'* Kodonbt Lawaa thiaartiatioalamonthadbaancaniad 

baa i«dar<atf matad tho artirtio ala- oat^ bara baaona tha baat modd fer 

aMUBlktalidiil^gMa Bothdt- tho ipieditteoCaUtiaM;b«t tht 
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For all thiSf it cannot be denied that, historically, Platon- 
iam frequently appeals in connection with enthusiasm, and 
that eyen the widely-digiessing Neoplatonic systems find 
some support in Plato's doctrine ; nay, amongst the imme- 
diate followers of the great master tiiiere were those who 
may be described as mystics ; and the Pythagorean ele- 
ments which they combined with the teachings of Plato 
find in these veiy teachings support and authority^ We 
have besides these, of course, the extremely sober * middle 
academy,* which also connected itself with Plato, and the 
beginnings of whose theoiy of probability may in fact be 
traced vi Plato. 

The truth is, that in Plato the Sokratic Bationalism out- 
runs itself, and in the effort to elevate the sphere of reason 
high above the sensations, went so tax that a relapse into 
mythical f onus became inevitable. Plato ascended into a 
sphere for which man has been granted neither language 
nor powers of conception. He saw himself thus compelled 
to fall back upon figurative expression; but his system 
is a speaking proof that figurative expression for what is 
entirely supersensual is a chimera^ and that the attempt to 
climb by this ladder to impossible heights of abstraction 
revenges itself in the predominance exercised by the figure 
over the thought, and by rushing to consequences iu which 
all logical consistency perishes beneath the glamour of 
associations of sensuous ideas.^^ 

•omUnaiion of tUi demmit vith th« tifle fonn. It !■ irroBg, bow«Tcr, to 

«biino»di«l6otic, andlogioalMvwity, ngird ihli m % weakiMii in tiio phi- 

■o shaziily omphuited bgr Lawoi, pio- lotophor, who ii h«re merely too maoh 

duces a heterogeneou whole, end of apoeietUl, endtooUttleof aphilo- 

oepeoiallj bgr ite totel oonfoeioii of eopher. It lies zither in the aetaie of 

sdenoe end poetiy ereeied greet eon- the proUeme on whleh Plato has here 

fusion in later philoeophy. Tentnred that they eennot be treated 

* Zeller, iL a Avfl., p. 961 ft In any but a SgnratlTe method. An 

[B. T. 160 folL], reeognises, ^te adequate seientiflo knowledge of the 

rigfatiytthatthePlatoaie myths arenot absolutely transeendental U impoe* 

the mere garments of thoughts whleh stble, and modem systems whiA 

the philosopher posse s sed in another eellsupthei^ientomof aninteDeotual 

shape, but that thsiy are employed knowledge of tmneoendental thlngi^ 

in thoee eaeee where Plato wishes to an in truth no whit hi|^ Is thia 

ezpcesB something whieh he has no tmgmk than the Platonie. 
of eenteying in ligoious 
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Plato, befcnre attaching himself to Sokrates, had been 
introduced to the philosophy of Herakleitos^ and had so 
leamt that there is no quiet persistent being, that erery- 
thing is in constant flux When, then, he thought he 
had discoveied something permanent in the Sokratio 
definitions, and in the uniyenal essence of things which is 
expressed in these definitions, he combined this doctrine 
with a Herakleitean element^ in such fashion that he attri« 
huted true being, and the undisturbed permanence in- 
eepazable from it^ to the unirersal alone ; the individual 
things, on the other hand, ar€ strictly not at all, but merely 
hteam. The phenomena flow away without reality : being 
is etemaL 

We now know that the only ideas capable of defini- 
tion are abstract^ self-constituted ideas, such as those 
employed by the mathematician in order to approach 
infinitesimally near to the quantitative constitution of 
things, without^ however, exhausting it by his formulas. 
Every attempt to define ihing$ breaks down : the conven- 
tional employment of a word may be arbitrarily fixed, 
but when this word is used to indicate a class of objects 
according to their common nature, it becomes evident, 
sooner or later, that the things have other relations and 
other distinguishing qualities than was originally supposed 
The old definition becomes useless, and must be replaced by 
a new, which has in its turn no more pretensions to etenud 
validity than the first No definition of a fixed star can 
prevent it from moving; no definition can draw a permar 
nent boundaiy between meteors and other heavenly bodies. 
As often as research makes a great step forward, the 
definitions must give way, and individual things do not 
ungulate themsdves in accordance with our general notions, 
hH these must^ on the contrary, be determined by the 
partieolar otgects which we peroeiva 

Plato carried further the elements of logic he had 
received from Sokrates. In him we find, for the first time, 
a dear idea of gmtra and qMeici; of the co-ordination and 
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Buboidination of concepts ; and he is fond of using the 
new achieyement that he may, by the aid of division, bring 
light and order into the objects of discassion. This was, 
indeed, a great and important step forward, and yet even 
this immediately enlisted itself in the servioe of as great 
an error. There arose that hierarchy of ideas in which 
that which is most void of content was placed highest 
Abstraction was the Jacob's ladder by which the philo- 
sopher ascended to certainty. The further he was from 
facts, the nearer he thought himself to truth. 

Whilst Plato, however, exhibited universal ideas as the 
permanent in the fleeting phenomenal world, he saw him- 
self further compelled to the pregnant step of separating 
the universal from the particular, and attributing to it a 
separate existence. Beauty is not only in beautiful objects, 
goodness not only in good men, but the beautiful, the good, 
quite abstractly r^arded, are self-existent realities. It 
would lead us too far to discuss fully here the Platonic 
ideal theory: it is enough for our purpose to examine its 
foundations, and to see how from these foundations sprang 
that intellectual tendency which raised itself so high, as it 
supposed, above the vulgar empiricism, and which must^ 
nevertheless, at all points, yield again to empiricism 
wherever it is a question of the positive progress of 
science. 

So much is clear, that we need the universal and the pro- 
cess of abstraction in order to attain to knowledge. Even 
the particular fact, in order to become an object of know- 
ledge, must be exalted above the Individualism of Prota- 
goras by the supposition and demonstration of a perception 
of something implying regular recurrence; that is^ of the 
universal as against the individual— of ^ average as 
against fluetuations. But knowledge thus begins at onoe 
to rise above mere opinion before it has directed itself to 
any special dass of similar objects. We require^ however, 
in addition, even before we can accurately know whole 
classes, general terms in order to fix our knowledge^ and 
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to be aUe to oommnnicate it; for the simple reason' that 
no langoage eonld snffioe to express all particnlais, and 
because, with a langoage that did this, no understanding, no 
general knowledge wonld be possible, and the retention of 
sadh an infinity of meanings would be impossible On 
this point Locke was the first to throw a clear light; but 
we must never foiget that Locke, long as he lived after 
nato, nevertheless stands in the midst of the great pro- 
cess 1^ which the modem world freed itself from the 
Platonic and Aristotelian theory of things. Sokrates, Plato^ 
and Aristotle, like their whole age, allowed themselves to 
be deceived 1^ words. We have seen how Sokrates be- 
lieved that eveiy word must originally express the essence 
of the thing ; the general name, therefore, would express 
the nature of the class of objects in question. Where 
there was a name, there a real existence was presupposed. 
Justice^ Truth, Beauty, must mean 'something;' and there 
must accordingly be realities corresponding to these expres- 



Aristotle points out that Plato first distinguished the 
universal essenoe of things from the' individuals, which 
Sokrates had not yet done. But Sokrates had, moreover, 
not held that peculiar doctrine of Aristotle as to the rela- 
tion of the universal to the particular which we shall soon 
have to consider. Yet Sokrates had got as far as the 
theory that our knowledge has reference to the universal, 
and that is something quite different from the indispen- 
saUeness of general notions for knowledge explained 
above. The virtuous man is, according to Sokrates, the 
man who knows what is pious or impious, what is noble 
or disgraceful, what is just or unjust ; but in saying this, 
he had always in his eye the definition which he was cease* 
lesdy in seuohot The universal nature of thejust^ of the 
noble^ not what is in the particular case just and noble, is 
sought Rom the umversal we must obtain the parti* 
eolar, but not oonvendy; fbir induction serves hhn in 
Mudiing the universal, only to make it dear to the mind. 
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not to found the tmivenal upon the Bum of paxticolar 
instances^ From this standpoint it was onlj consistent 
to allow the nniversal to exist by itself, because only 
thereby did it seem to attain to complete independence. 
Only later could the attempt be made to establish for the 
universal an immanent and yet fundamentally indepen* 
dent relation to the particular objects. It must not be 
left out of sight, however, that the Herakleitean founda- 
tion of Plato's education veiy materially contributed to 
bring about this separation between the universal and the 
particular. 

But we must not fail to understand that firom this para- 
doxical method of working of course only paradoxical re* 
suits could follow. The name is made a thing, but a thing 
having no similarity with any other thing, and to which, 
in the nature of human thought, only negative predicates 
can be attached. But since there is an absolute necessity 
for some positive assertion, we find ourselves from the out- 
set in the region of myth and ^frmboL 

The veiy word eZ8o9 or 28^ from which our word idea 
has come, bears this stamp of the symbolical There \b a 
similar notion of the species as distinguished from the in- 
dividual, We may very easily represent to ourselves in 
imagination a pattern of any species which is free from 
all the accidents of the iudividual, and will therefore 
stand for the type or pattern of all individuals, and be 
moreover an absolutely perfect individual We cannot 
imagine a lion as such, a rose as such ; but we may repre- 
sent in imagination a definitely-outlined picture of a lion or 
a rose, wholly free from all those accidents of individual 
formation which may collectively be regarded as deviar 
tions from this nonn, as imperfections. This is, how* 
ever, not the Platonic idea of the lion or the rose, but an 
ideal that is a creation of the senses, iutended to express 
the abstract idea as perfectly as possible. The idea itself 
is invisible, for evezything that is visible belongs to the 
fleeting world of mere phenomena : it has no foinns in 
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space, for the sapeEBensaoiie cannot be linked vith space. 
Simflarlj nothing whateTer poeitiTe can be ezpieaaed of the 
ideas without conoeiying them in some, sensuous fashbn. 
Iliej cannot be called puie, soTereign, perfect^ eternal, with- 
out our connecting with them by these verywords ideas 
of sense. So FUto, in his ideal Uieoiy, is obliged to have 
recourse to mythus, and so, at a single step we pass from 
the highest abstraction to the true life-element of all 
myBtidsm*— the sensuous supersensuoua . The mythus is, 
however, to have only a figurative or metaphorical force. 
By its means, what is in itself only an object of the pure 
reason is to be represented in the forms of the phenomenal 
wodd; but what kind of figure can that be of which the 
original cannot be supplied t 

The idea itself is said to be perceived by the reason, 

though but imperfectly in this earthly life, and the reason 

stands related to this supersensuous existence as the 

senses are related to sensible objects. And this is the 

fj^Xi^'Ar origin of that sharp sepaiation^ofj reason ffd_ sensation 

N^^V«OfiJ^]iioh has^ew sinoe dominated all philosophy, and has 

'^ * ezoited endless misunderstandings. The senses are said 

to have no share in knowledge; they can only feel or 
perceive^ and reach only to phenomena. The reason, on the 
other hand, is capable of comprehending the supersensual. 
It is completdy separated from the rest of the human 
orgamsation, especially by Aristotle, who has developed 
this doctrine further. Certain special objects are sup- 
posed to be known by the pure reason — ^the 'Noumena' 
which, in opposition to 'Phenomena' or appearances, 
form the object of the highest kind of knowledge. But^ 
in fru^ not only are these noumena cobwebs of the brain, 
but even the 'pure reason,' which is to apprehend them, 
is equally jEabuIous. Man has no such reason, and no 
idea of such a reason, which can perceive the universal, 
the abstract^ the supersensuous, the ideas without the 
inediation of sensation and perception. Even where our 
^iMiaM fht ffg rri nf ng bcjyond the limits of our g^TMii|>i^ ax* 
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perienoe, where ve are led to the coiijeetare that our spacer 
with its three dimensions, our time, with its present I ^ ^ 
springing out of nothing and vanishing into nothing, are " 

only human forms of the conception of an infinitely more 
comprehensive reality,— even here we must avail ourselves 
of the ordinazy undeistanding, whose categories^ one and 
all, are indissoluUy connected with sensation. We cannot 
imagine either the one and the many, or substance as 
opposed to its qualities, or even a predicate of any kind, 
without an infusion of the sensible. 

We are here, therefore, eveiywhere in the presence of 
mythus, and of mythus whose inner core and significance 
consists of the utterly unknown, not to say an absolute 
nonenti^. All these Platonic conceptions, therefore, have 
been, down to our own days, only hindrances and igfutfaiui 
for thought and inquiry, for the mastery of phenomena by 
the undeistanding and I7 sure methodical science. Butjustr 
as the human spirit will never be content with the world/ Ms2^« 
of underetanding, which an exact empiricism might afibr(]f 
us, so the Platonic philosophy will ever remain the firet 
and most elevated t^pe of a poeticsl exaltation of the 
spirit above the unsatisfying patchwork of knowledge^ and 
we are as much justified in this exaltation on the wings 
of imaginative speculation as in the exereise of any funo* 
tion of our mental and physical faculties. Nay, we shall 
attach to it a high importance when we see how the firee 
play of spirit which is involved in the search after the One 
and the Eternal in the change of earthly things, reacts 
with a vitalising and freshening influence upon whole gene* 
retionsy and often indirectly affords a new impulse even to 
soientifio research. Only the world must^ once for all, dearly.^ « 
comprehend that we have here not knowledge, but poesy}^ j^^;^^*;^ 
even though this poesy may perhaps symbolically repre4 ^^^^1^^ 
sent to us a real and true aspect of the true nature of alll 
things of which the immediate apprehensum is denied • 
to our reason. • Sokrates wished to make an end of the 
rampant individualism, and to pave the way to objective 
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knowledga The reeult was a method which oompletelf 
eonfiued sabjectiTe and objectiTe, rendered imposaible the 
direct advanoe of poeitiYe knowledge, and appeared to open 
to indiTidnal thought and specolation a sphere of the most 
unlimited license. But this license was, neyertheless, not 
xeallj so udimited. The religions and moral principle 
fiom which Flato and Sokrates started guided the great 
specolatiTe movement to a determined goal, and made it 
capable of affording a deep content and a noUe character 
of completeness to the moral efforts and struggle of thou- 
sands of years, while it became completely fused with 
foreign and anything but Hellenioconceptions and doctrines. 
And even to^y ti^ ideal theory, which we are obliged 
to banish firom the realm of sdence^ may by its ethical and 
osthetio content become a source of pl^tiful blessings. 
The 'form' (OtitaU), as Schiller has so beautifully and 
vigorously rendered the faded expression 'idea,' still lives 
and moves divinely amongst gods in the abodes of light, 
and still to-day, as in old HeUas^ has the power of lifting 
us npon its wings above the anxieties of earth that we 
may flee into the realm of the ideal 

As to Aristotle, we shall here speak very briefly, siaoe 
we must discuss the influence of his system when we 
come to medieval times. Then we will enter more ftOly 
into the most important notions which the middle ages 
and modem times have^ with various modifications, bor- 
rowed ftam his system. Here we are rather concerned 
with its general nature and its relation to Idealism and 
MatfirialisTOi 

Aristotle and Flato being by &r the most influential 
and important of the Greek philosophers whose works we 
poBs e sa, we are easily led to suppose a sharp antithesis 
between them, as though they represented two main philo- 
sophical tendencies— g priori speculation and rational 
empiricism. The truth is^ however, that Aristotle devised 
a system in dose dependence npon Plato, which, though 
not without intemal inconsistenciei^ combines an apparent 
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empiricism with all tihose enora vhich in the Sokratioo- 
Platonio theorieB radically coRupt empirical inquiijr.^ 

It is still a yeiy widely prevalent opinion that Aristotle 
was a gieat physical inqnirer. Bat siace we have known 
how much had been pievionsly accomplished in this 
spheie,6<^ and how nnhesitatingly Aristotle appropriated 
the observations of othersi and all kinds of information, 
without mentioning his authority ; moreover, how many 
of his statements bear an impression of being his own 
observations which cannot have been observed, because 
they are wholly falBe;^^ criticism of this opinion has 

^ Tilt proofi of iUf wtt wiU take erMitod for iiMlf tlio magniBomi todb 

from ft book rooentigr pnblishod, whioh art io-daj a* ita diapooaL 

althovgh nol wxitton witk iUa ob^ Oopeniieiia had no tt l aaoo p a» biit ha 

jaot : Eooken, Die Meihode der aria- dared to abake off the antboritj of 

toteUaohen Foradrang In ibrem Za- AriatotlOi That waa the deoiidTe 

aammenbang mitden phQoaophiacheii atep, and it waa tlie aame In aU other 

Grandprindpieii dea Arbtoielea: departmenta. 

Berlin, 2873. In thia Tory oarafnl ** Thia point baa, of ooiii8e,eeeaped 

and learned little book la n atriking Enokent who (Meth. d. arlat Fop- 

Bopport of the Tiew, whioh we have aohong, 8. 153), on the oontrarf, 

long held, tliAt the neo-Axiatoteliaa makea it appear how Uttle had been 

aohool, whioh waa founded bj Tren* done before him. Tea, if the CKtonf 

delenburg, moat in the end ohiefl/ literatore were all I Oomp. on the 

oontribnte to our deflnitiTe emanol- other aide the Koto ix abore on the 

potion from Ariatotle. In Bneken nae made of Demokritoe, and the 

philoaophj reaoWea itaelf into the manner in whioh Ariatotle, aa do% 

Ariatotelian philology; bnt then thia aeribed by Bneken, 8. 7 folL, made 

phil<^ogy ii thoroogh and obJeotiTO. nae of hia predeoeaaora withont qnoi* * 

We nowhere And the defioienoiea of ing them— vnleaa they were to be 

the Aristotelian method ao olearly introdneed for the porpoee of beiig 

and oomprehenaiTely stated aa here \ refuted* 

andalthoQghtheMitiior,ne?ertheleaa, ^ Bxamplea in Bneken, & 154 ff. 1 

boldathat there isnbftlanee of advan- thai men only luiTe palpitation of 

tagea, yet no earefnl reader ean help the heart ; tbnt male erefttores hMre 

aeidng how weak the proofa of thia more teetii than femalea; that the 

are. The smaU anooeaa of Aristotle sknll in woman baa, nnlike thel of 

in aoientifie diaooreriea ia attributed man, a eiroular auture ; that there ia 

by the writer almost exdlusiTely to an empty spaoe in the book part of 

the want of instruments neosasary to the human aknll ; and that men have 

perfeet the powers of obaerfation, eight ribs. Again, S. 264 foIL, what 

although it is historieally estabUahed are aaid to be ezperimenta 1 that egga 

that modem piogisss in aU the do- iloat in strong brine; that it is pee- 

pertments of natural inquiry began aible to eolleot in a eloee Toaaal or 

with almoet the aame meana wUoh wax drinkable water from the aea; 

were at the eerviee of the ansiente, that the yolk of aoftral eggs shaksa 

and that it has f^ ths meet port logether eeUeeto into the middla. 
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I)e6n excited, althouj^ it has scaroelj as jet thoiotighly 
gome to work.. But what most in any case remain to 
Aiiatotle is the praise^ bestowed on him by Hegel, of having 
subordinated the wealth and the detail of the aotaal nni- 
Terse to the Notion. However great or however small may 
have been his independent work in the special sciences, the 
most important element of his whole activity will still be 
the collection of the matter of all existing sciences around 
speculative points of view, and therefore an activity which 
in principle coincides with that of the modem systema- 
tisers, and above all of HegeL 

Demokritos also mastered the whole extent of the 
science of his time, and that probably with greater inde- 
pendence and thoroughness than was the case with Aris- 
totle ; but we have no trace whatever of his having brought 
all these sciences under the yoke of his system. With 
Aristotle the carrying out of the speculative basis is the 
chief aim. The one and the permanent, which Plato 
sought outside things, Aristotle wants to find in the 
manifoldness of the things themselves. As he makes 
the external universe an enclosed sphere, with the earth 
resting in the centre, so the world of science is pervaded 
by the same method, the same manner of conception and 
representation, and everything gathers round the knowing 
subject^ whose ideas, with a naive forgetfulness of all the 
limitations of knowledge, are viewed as the true and ulti- 
mate objects of apprehension. 

Bacon advanced the assertion that the co-ordination of 
knowledge into a system was a hindrance to further pro- 
gress. This view Aristotie could scarcely have opposed, 
for he held the task of science as a whole to be exhausted, 
and never for a moment doubted that he was in a position 
to supply a satisfactory answer to all really essential 
questions. . As in the sphere of ethic and politic he con- 
fined himself to the types exhibited in the Hellenic world, 
and had little sense of the great changes which were going 
on beneath his eyes^ so he troubled himself little with the 
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crowd of new facts and observations which were made acces- 
sible to the man of science by the campaigns of Alexander. 
That he accompanied Alexander in order to satisfy his 
desire of knowledge^ or that plants and animals were sent 
to him for examination from distant climates, is mere* 
fabla Aristotle confined himself in his system to the 
knowledge of his own day, and was convinced that this 
was all ^hat was of real importance, and sufficed to solve 
all the principal problems.^^ It was this very limitation 
of his views, and the certainty with which he moved in 
the narrow circle of his universe, that recommended Aris- 
totle so eminently to the philosophical teachers of the 
liiiddle Ages, while modem times, with *their inclination 
to progress and revolution, had no task more important 
than to burst asunder the fetters of this system. 

More conservative than Plato and Sokrates, Aristotie 
everywhere attaches himself to tradition, to popular opinion, 
to the conceptions contained in language; and his ethical 
demands keep as near as possible to the ordinary customs 
and laws of Hellenic communities. He has therefore always 
been the favourite philosopher of conservative schools and 
tendencies. 

The unity of his theory of things Aristotie secures by 
the most reckless anthropomorphism. The corrupt tele- 
ology which argues from man and his aims is one of the 
most essential elements of his system. As in human 
production and activity, for example in the building of a 
house or ship, the idea of the whole is always the first 
thing present as the end of activity, and as this idea then, 
by the carrying out of the parts, realises itself in matter, 
nature must be supposed to proceed in the same way, 
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because in his view this sequence of end and thing, of 
. form and matter, is typical of all that exists. After man 
irith his aims, the world of organisms is established. 
These serve him not only to show the real potentiality of 
the tree in the seed-corn, not only as types for the classi- 
fication by q[»ecies and genus, as model examples of the 
teleologi<»l principle, and so on, but especially, by the 
oompaiison of lower and higher organisms, to establish the 
Tiew that CTerything in the universe is capable of being 
arranged in dqprees of rank, and according to notions o( 
▼alue — a principle which Aristotle does not fail to go on 
to apply to the most abstract relations, such as above and 
below, right ^and'left^ and so on. And he obviously be- 
lieves that all these relations of rank do not merely exist 
in the human method of comprehension, but are grounded 
upon the nataie of things. So everywhere the universal 
18 explained by means of the special, the easy by means 
of the diflScult^ the simple by the compound, the low by 
the higher. And this it is which in great measure has 
• secured the popularity of the Aristotelian system ; for man, 
to whom nothing is of course more familiar than the sub- 
jective circumstances of his thought and action, is always 
inclined to regard as dear and simple their causal relations 
to the world of objects, since he confounds the obvious 
succession in time of the internal and external with the 
mysterious motive power of efficient causes. Thus, for 
example, Sokrates could regard as a very simple matter 
the ' thinking and electing' by which human actions come 
about according to the notion of the end; the result of a 
determination seemed no less simple, and the precedent 
dreumstances in musdes and nerves become merely 
indifiEnent accidents. Things in nature seem to betray a 
certain designedness^ and therefore they also must arise 
by this so natural process of thought and dection. A 
Creator constituted like man is therefore assumed; and as 
he is infinitdy wise, the whole way of looking at things 
is rested upon a firm basis of optinusm. 
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Aristotle had, of ooune, made a great advanoe in the 
method in which he conceives the end as operative in 
things. (Oomp. note 4a) When man came to reflect 
more closely on the way and manner in which the end 
was realised, that most naive anthropomoiphism which 
made the Creator work with human hands was no longer 
to he entertained. A rationalistic view of things, which 
regarded the popular reh'gious ideas as the figurative pre- 
sentation of supernatural facts, could, of course, make no 
exception in the case of teleology; and as here also, as 
everywhere, Aristotle endeavoured, after his manner, to 
attain to complete deamess, he was necessarily led hy 
teleology itself, and hy the consideration of the oxganio 
world, to a pantheistic theory, which makes the divine 
thought everywhere permeate matter, and realise itself 
and become immanent in the growth and becoming of all 
things. By the side of this view, which was capable^ with 
very slight modification, of being developed into a com- 
plete Naturalism, there is in Aristotle a transcendental 
idea of Ood, which theoretically rests upon the truly 
Aristotelian thought that all motion must ultimately pro- 
ceed from a something itself unmoved.58 

The traces of empiricism in Aristotle are to be found 
partly in isolated expressions, of which the most impor- 
tant are those which require us to respect facts, butimrtly 
also in his doctrine of substance {ovala), which, of course. 
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ofifonds OS by an iiieconcilable oontradictioiL Aristotle, 
in this point dififering essentially from Plato, callSi in the 
strict and proper sense, the indiTidoal ezistenoes and 
things substances. In them the form, the essential part» is 
united with matter; the whole is a concrete and thoroughly 
real existence. Nay, Aristotle sometimes speaks 'as 
though complete reality belonged properly to the concrete 
thing alone. This is the standpoint of the medieval 
Nominalists, who, howeyer, have not^ as a matter of fact, 
the opinion of Aristotle thoroughly on their side; for 
Aristotle spoils eveiything again by admitting a second 
kind of substance^ especially in the notions of species, but 
also in universals generally. Not only is this apple-tree 
here before my window a reality, but the notion of kind 
also indicates a similar reality; only that the universal 
essence of the apple-tree does not dwell in the vague 
doud-land of ideas, from which it radiates an influence 
into the things of the phenomenal world, but the universal 
essence of the apple-tiee has its existence in the individual 
apple-trees. 

Ihere is here, in fact, so long as we confine ourselves to 
organiams, and compare only species and individual, a 
deceptive appearance which has already dazzled many 
modems. Let us endeavour to indicate precisely the 
point where truth and error separate. 

Let us begin by placing ourselves at tiie Nominalistic 
standpoint^ which is perfectiy clear. There are only indi- 
vidual apple-trees, individual lions, individual maybugs, 
and so on ; and besides these names, by which we coUigt^ 
the sum of existing objects, where similarity or likeness 
connects them together. The ' universal ' is notlung but 
the name. It is not difficult, however, to give this way of 
looking at things an appearance of superficiality, by point- 
ing out that we are here treating not of casual similarities, 
depending on the casual perception of the subject^ but 
that objective nature oflfers certain obviously distinctive 
gnmpa which, 1^ their real similitude, compel us to 
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common conception of them. The most nnlike individaals 
amongst lions or maybugs aie yet mucli nearer to eadi 
other than the lion is to the tiger, or the maybugs to the 
stag-beeUe. This observation is doubtless tma Yet a 
▼eiy brief examination of its force will show ns that the 
real connecting link, which we will for brevity's sake admit 
without discnssioni is in any case something quite different 
from the uniyersal type of the genus which we in our 
fancy associate with tiie name apple-tree. 

We mighty then, from this point carry much further the 
metaphysical discussion of the relation of the individual to 
the universal, of the one to the many. Supposing that we 
knew a formula of the combination of matter, or of the 
state of things in a germ-cell, by which it could be deter- 
mined whether the germ vnll develop itself into the form 
of an apple or of a pear tree; then it may be coi]jectured 
that every individual germ-cell, besides tiie conditions of 
this formula, has also its individual variations and pecu- 
liarities, and really is at bottom in all oases, at firsts the 
result of the universal and particular, or rather the concrete 
fact^ in which there is no distinction whatever of the uni- 
versal and the particular. The formula lies purely in our 
mind. 

We easily see that here again realistic objections might 
be made ; but it is not necessary to follow this chain far- 
ther in order to understand the error of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the universal. This error lies mucb further 
back ; for Aristotle keeps close by the word He seeks 
nothing unknown behind the universal essence of the 
apple-tree. This is much rather f uUy known. The word 
directly indicates a reality, and this goes so far that Aris- 
totle, in the transference of that which was found in the 
orgamsm to other objects, in the case of a hatchet distin- 
guishes the individuality of this particular hatchet firom its 
* hatchetness.' The 'hatchetness* and the material, the 
metal, taken together, compose the hatchet^ and no bit of 
metal can become a hatchet until it is seiied and possessed 
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1^ the fosm oonesponding to the imiTenaL This tendeiK^ 
to infer the ezirtenoe immediately firom the name ia the 
fondamental enor of the Aristotelian theoij of notions, 
and leads, in its logical consequences, litUe as Axistotle 
caies to teoaUe himself with these, to the same exaltation 
of the univeisal over the partieular vhich ve find in 
Plato. For if it is once conceded that the essence of the 
indiTidoal lies in the species, the most essential part of 
the species must again lie on a still higher plane, or, in other 
iroirds, the ground of the species must lie in the genus, and 
soon. 

As a matter of fact^ then, this thoroughgoing influence 
of the Hatonic modes of thought is clearly shown in the 
method of inquiry usually employed by Aristotle. For we 
speedily discoyer that Ids proceeding from facts, and his 
inductiTe mounting firom fitots to principles, has remained 
a mere theory, scarcely anywhere put in practice by Aris- 
totle himselt At the most^ what he does is to adduce a 
few isolated facts, and immediately spring firom these to 
the most universal principles, to which he thenceforward 
dogmatically adheres in purely deductive treatment.^^ So 
Aristotle demonstrates firom universal principles that out- 
side our enclosed world-sphere nothing can exist ; and in 
the same manner he reaches his destructive doctrine of the 
* natural ' motion of bodies in opposition to the 'enforced' 
motion, to the assertion that the left side of the body is 
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colder than the rights to the doctrine of the transfoimation 
of one kind of matter into another, of the impossibility of 
motion in empty space, to the absolnte distinction of cold 
and warm, light and heavy, and so on. So again he proves 
a priori how many species of animaTs there can be, de- 
monstrates from tmiversal principles why animals must 
be endowed with this member or that, and numerous other 
propositions, which are then employed in their turn, with the 
most logical consiBtency, and whidi in their totality render 
successful inquiry completely impossible. The science to 
which the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy best adapts 
itself is naturally mathematics, in which the deductive 
principle has attained such brilliant results. Aristotle, 
thereforo, views mathematics as the type of all sciences, 
only he prevents its employment in natural researches by 
everywhero referring the quantitative back to the qualita- 
tive; and so adopts a precisely opposite course to that 
taken by modem physical science. 

Closely connected with deduction is the dialectical treat- 
ment of controverted points. Aristotle is fond of a his- 
torico-critical exposition of the views of his predecessors. 
They aro to him flie ropresentatives of all possible opinions, 
to which he finally opposes his own particular view. Uni- 
versal agreement is a complete proof; the refutation of all 
other views gives an appearance of necessity to what 
appears to be the one remaining view. Flato had already 
distinguished knowledge from correct opinion by the 
capacity of him who has a ready answer to all possible 
objections, and can maintain his own view successfully in 
the struggle of opinions. Aristotle himself introduces the 
opponents, makes them expoimd their opinions— often 
inaccurately enough— disputes with them on paper, and 
then sits as judge in his own cause. So vicUny in discus- 
sion takes the place of proo( the contest of opinions the 
place of analysis, and the whole remains a purely sub- 
jective treatment out of which no true sdenoe can be 
developed. 
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It ve now ask how it was possible that such a system 
could prove a hairier for hundreds of years, not only to 
Materialism, but to eveiy empirical tendency, and how it 
is possible that the ' oigamc-world theory of Aristotle ' is 
still to-day maintained by an influential school of philo- 
sophy to be the axiomatic impregnable basis of all true 
philosophy, we must^ in the fiist place, not forget that 
speculation is in general fond of starting firom the naive 
notions of the child and the charcoal-burner, and so of con- 
necting together in the sphere of human thought the highest 
and the lowest, as opposed to the relativistic mean. We 
have already seen how consistent Materialism is able, as no 
other system can, to bring order and relation into the sen- 
sible world, and how it is entitled, from this starting-point, 
to regard even man, with all his various activities, as a 
special case of the universal laws of nature; and yet^ how 
between man as an object of empirical research, and man as 
he is in the immediate self-knowledge of the subject^ there 
is fixed an eternal gulf. And hence the attempt is ever 
repeated to see whether, by starting from self-conscious- 
ness, we may attain a more satisfying philosophy; and so 
strong is the secret tendency of man in this direction, 
that this attempt will a hundred times be regarded as suc- 
cessful, in spite of the recognised fedlure of all previous 
efforts. 

It will iudeed be a most important step in philosophical 
progress if these efforts are finally abandoned ; but that 
will never be the case unless the longing of tiie human 
reason for unity receive satisfaction in some other way. 
We are constituted not merely to know, but also to imagine 
and construct; and though with more or less mistrust of 
the definite validity of what the understanding and the 
senses have to offer us, yet mankind will ever hail with joy 
the man who understands how, by the force of genius, and by 
employing all the constructive impulses of his era, to create 
that unity in the world and in our iutellectual life which 
k denied to our knowledge. This creation wiU, indeed, be 
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only the ezpTession of the yeaming of the age after anity 
and perfection; yet even this is no small thing, for the 
maintenance and nourishment of our intellectaal life is 
as important as science itself although not. so lasting as 
this is : since the investigation of the details of positive 
knowledge, and of the relations vrhich are the exclusive 
objects of our knowledge, is absolute, owing to its method, 
while the speculative apprehension of the absolute can 
only daim a relative importance as the expression of the 
views of an epoch. 

Although, then, we must ever regard the Aristotdian 
system as an opposing hostile force in relation to the dear 
distinction of these spheres — although it is the standing 
type of aperverted method, the great example of all that is 
to be avoided, in its mingling and confusion of speculation 
and inquiry, and in its pretensions not merdy to comprehend 
but to dominate positive knowledge— yet we must^ on the 
other hand, recognise that this system iB the most perfect 
example as yet afforded in lustory of the actual establish- 
ment of a theory of the universe which forms a united and 
sdf-induded whole. If, therefore, it is my du^ to lessen 
the reputation of Aristotle as an investigator, yet^ neverthe- 
less, the manner in which he united in himsdf , and collected 
into a harmonious system, the whole sum of the learning 
of his time, still remains a gigantic intellectud achieve- 
ment, and, by the side of the perveraeness whidi we have 
been obliged to point out^ we find in eveiy department 
abundant marks of penetrating acuteness. In addition to 
this, as the founder of logic, Aristotle deserves a place of 
high honour in philosophy, and if the complete fusion o( 
his logic with his metaphysic, taken abstractly, lessens the 
value of this sdence, yet this very combination lends force 
and charm to the system. In an edifice so firmly built^ 
the spirit could take rest and find its support in the seetiw 
ing and impetuous time when the ruins of the andent 
culture, with the enthralling ideas of a new rdigion, exdted 
in the Western mind so great and troubled an exdtement^ 
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and a stormy endeaToor after new fonns. How content 
were QQX fore&tlien on their earth, resting in the bounded 
sphere of the etemally-revolTing. Tanlt of heaven, and 
what agitation was excited by the keen cnrtent of air that 
hurst in from infinity when Copemicos rent this curtain 
asunder I 

Bnt we are f oigetting that we hay e not yet to set forth the 
importance of the Aristotelian system in medieval times. 
In Greece it was only yeiy gradually that it acquired the 
predominance over aU other systems, when, after the dose 
of the classical period which precedes Aristotle, the rich 
UoBSoming of scientifio activity which began after him, 
also declined, and the vacillating spirit grasped here also at 
the strongest prop that seemed to be oifered. For a time 
the star of the Peripatetio School biased brightly enough 
beside other stars, but the influence of Aristotle and his 
doctrine oouM not prevent the invasion of Materialistio 
views with exalted force soon after him» nor indeed prevent 
these from seddLiig to find points of connection even in 
own peculiar system. 
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CJHAPTER IV. 

KATEBUU8M IN ORSECB AND BOKB ATTEB ABISTOILE: 

EHKUROS. 

We have seen in the previous chapter how that progress 
hy antitheses^ which Hegel has made so important for the 
philosophical treatment of history, must always be based 
upon a general view of all the facts in the history of cul- 
ture. A tendency, after spreading vigorously and com- 
pletely permeating its whole epoch, begins to die out^ and 
loses its hold upon new generations. Meanwhile fi:esh 
forces arise firom other and hitherto invisibly-working 
currents of thought, and adapting themselves to the 
changed character of the nations and states, issue a new 
watchword. A generation exhausts itself in the produc- 
tion of ideas, like the soil which produces the same crop 
too long ; and the richest harvest always springs from the 
fallow field. 

Such an alternation of vigour and exhaustion meets us 
in the history of Greek Materialism. Materialistic modes 
of thought dominated the philosophy of the fifth centuiy 
B.a, the age of Demokritos and Hippokrates. It was 
toward the end of this century that a spiritual movement 
was inaugurated by Sokrates, which, after undergoing 
various modifications in the systems of Plato and Aristotle^ 
dominates the succeeding century. 

But again from the school of Aristotle himself there 
proceeded men like Dikaearchos and Aristoxenos» who 
denied the substantiality of the souL And finally there 
appeared the £unous physidst Strato of Lampsako% whose 
so far as it can be made out from the scanty 
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tniditioiifli 18 flcaxody distmgaishaUe from poiely Mate- 
rialistio views. 

Hie vwi of Axistotle Strato regarded as consciousness 
based upon sensation.^ He supposed the activity of the 
soul to consist in actual motion. AH existence and life he 
xefened to the natural forces inherent in matter. 

But although we find that the whole of the third cen- 
tury is marked by a revival of Mateiialistio modes of 
thought^ jet Strato's reform of the Peripatetic School does 
not on this head make good more than a position of com- 
promise. The decisive impulse is given by the system 
and school of Epikuros ; and even his great opponents, the 
Stoics, in the sphere of physics incline distinctly to Mate- 
rialistic conceptions. 

The historical circumstances which prepared the way for 
the new influence were the destruction of Greek freedom 
and the collapse of Hellenic life— that brief but unique 
flowering -time, at the conclusion of which arises the 
Athenian philosophy. Sokrates and Plato were Athe- 
nians, and men of that genuine Hellenic spirit which was 
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begmning to disappear befoie their eyes. Aristotle, in 
point of time and character, stands on the threshold of 
the transition, but by his resting upon Plato and Sokrates 
he was closely connected with the preceding period. How 
intimate are the relations in Plato and Aristotle of ethic 
to the idea of the state I For the radical reforms of the 
Platonic state are, like the consenratiye discussions of the 
Aristotelian politic, deyoted to an ideal which was to offer 
strong' opposition to the rising flood of Individualism. 
But Lidiyidualism was of the essence of the time, and an 
entirely different stamp of men arises to take control of 
the thought of the age. Again, it is the outlying districts 
of the Greek world which produce most of the principal 
philosophers of the next epoch ; but this time, it is true, 
not the old HeUenio colonies in Ionia and Magna 6raecia» 
but chiefly districts where the Greek element had come 
in contact with the influences of foreign, and especially 
* Oriental culture.^^ The love of positiye scientific research 
became more pronounced again in this era^ but the yarious 
departments of inquiry b^an to diverge. Although we 
never find in antiquity that keen enmity between natural 
science and philosophy which is so common at present, 
yet the great names in the two spheres cease to be the 
same. The coimection of men of science with a school of 
philosophers became much freer ; while the chiefs of the 
schools were no longer inquirers^ but were above all things 
advocates and teachers of their system. 

The practical standpoint which Sokrates had asserted in 
philosophy allied itself now with Individualism, only to 
become the more one-sided in consequence. Por the sup- 
ports which religion and public life had previously offered 
to the consciousness of the individual now completely gave 
way, and the isolated soul sought its only support in philo- 
sophy. So it came about that even the Materialism of 
this epoch, closely as it also, in the contemplation of nature, 
leaned upon Demokritosy issued chiefly in an ethical 

<• Ooap. ZdUr, ilL 1, • A«fL, p. fl6^ EL T. (Bckhd, Steiti, lce.)b p. ^ 
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the liberation of jUie spirit from doabt and Bsakltj^ 
and the attaining of a calm and cbeeifal peaoeftilneas of 
8onL Yet before we apeak of Mateiialiam in the nanower 
aenae of the term (see Kote i), let na here interpose some 
observationa on the 'Materialism of the Stoics.' 

At the first glance we might suppose that there ia no 
more consistent Materialism than that of the Stoics, who 
explain all reality to consist in bodies. God and the 
hnman sool, Tirtnes and emotions, are lodiu. There 
can be no flatter contradiction than that between Plato 
and the Stoics. He teaches that that man is just who 
participatee in the idea of justice; while^ according to the 
Stoics, he must haye the substance ot justice in his body. 

This sounds Materialistic enough; and yet, at the same 
time, the distinctive feature of Materialism is here wanting 
«*4he pnidy material nature of matter; the origination of 
aU phenomena^ including those of adaptation and spirit, 
through moTcments of matter according to uniyersal laws 
of motion. 

The matter of the Stoics possesses the most various 
forces, and it is at bottom force that makes it what it is in 
eadi particular case. The force of all forces, however, is the 
deity which permeates and moves the whole universe with 
its influence. Thus deity and undetermined matter stand 
opposed to each other, as in the Aristotelian system the 
highest form, the highest energy, and the mere poten- 
tiality of becoming everything that form produces from it 
—that is, God and matter. The Stoics, indeed, have no 
transcendental God, and no soul absolutely independent of 
body; yet their matter is thoroughly pervaded, and not 
merely influenced by soul; their God is identical with the 
world, and yet he is more than mere self-moving matter; 
he ia the ' fieiy reason of the world,' and this reason works 
that which ia reasonable and purposeful, like the 'reason- 
stuff' of Diogenes of ApoUonia, according to laws which 
man gathen ftom hia consciousness» and not ftom his 
olMr^ttioa of senaiUe objects. Anthropomorphism, there* 
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{ate, teleologyi and optimism profoundly dominate the 
Stoic system, and its trae ohaiacter must be described as 
' Pantheistic.' 

The Stoics had a strikingly pore and oonect doctrine of 
the freedom of the wilL Moral accountability is involyed 
in the fact that conduct flows from the will, and so from 
the innermost and most essential nature of man; but the 
manner in which each man's will shapes itself is only a 
result of the mighty necessity and divine predestination 
which govern all the machinery of the univerBO down to 
the smallest detail For Us thought also man is respon- 
sible, because even our judgments are shaped by the influ- 
ence of our moral character. 

The soul, which is bodily in its nature, subsists for a 
certain time after death : wicked and f oplish souls, whose 
matter is less pure and durable, perish quicker; the good 
mount to an abode of the blessed, where they remain till 
they are resolved in the great conflagration of the universe, 
with everything that exists, into the unity of the divine 
being* 

But how was it that the Stoics, horn their lofty theory 
of morals, proceeded to a theory of the tmiverBO standing 
in many points so near to Materialism t ZeUer thinks 
that, in consequence of their practical tendency, they had 
conceived their metaphysio in the simplest form in which 
it is supplied by the immediate experience of practical 
life.67 Thera is a good deal to be said for this view of the 
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qaestion ; bat there is in .the system of Epikuioe a stOl 
de eper lin k Between ethical and physical science. And is 
sach a link wanting in the case of the Stoics ? May it 
not be, perhaps^ that Zeno fonnd a support for his theory of 
virtne jost in this thought of the absolute unity of the 
u|U¥erset Anstotle leaves us stranded in the dualism of a 
transcendental Qod and the world he gOTems, of the body 
with an animal soul and the separable immortal spirit : 
an excellent foundation for the consciousness of medieTal 
C9iiistianity; broken and yearning from the dust towards 
etemity, but not for the haughty self-sufficiency of the 
Stoic. 

Hie step ftom absolute Monism to the physic of the 
Stoics is now easy, for either all bodies must be reduced 
to pure idea» or aU spirits, including that which moves in 
them, must become bodies; and even if, with the Stoics» 
we simply define body as that which is extended in epaee, 
the difference between these two views, utterly opposed 
as they seem to <me another, is not really great. — Yet here 
we must break off, since whatever may have been the 
connection between the ethic and the physic of the Stoics, 
the speculations as to space, in its relation to the world of 
ideas and of bodies, bdong to modem times. — We turn 
now to the revival by Epikuroe of a consequent Mate- 
rialistic theory, resting upon a purely mechanical theory 
of the world. 

Ihe fiUher of Epikuros is said to have been a poor 
schoolmaster of Athens, who became a klerUehos, or colo- 
nist, at Samos. There Epikuros was bom towards the 
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end of the year 342, or at the begiiming of 341. In his 
fourteenth year, it is said, he studied Hesiod's Cosmogimy 
at school* and finding that eyerything was explained to 
arise from chaos, he cried out ajid asked* Whence* then* 
came chaos t To this his teacher had no reply that would 
content him* and from that hour the young Epikuros began 
to philosophise for himself. 

Epikuros must, in fEict* be r^aided as self-taught, 
although the most important ideas whidi he incoxporated 
in his system were individually already commonly known. 
His general education is said to have been deficient. He 
joined himself to none of the then preyailing schools* but 
studied the more industriously the writings of Demokritos^ 
which supplied him with the comer-stone of lus cosmology* 
the doctrine of atoms. Nausiphanes* a somewhat scepti- 
cal follower of Demokritos* is said to have first introduced 
tins doctrine to him at Samos. 

Nevertheless* we cannot assume that it was through 
ignorance of other systems that Elpikuros took his own 
course; for already as a youth of eighteen he had been to 
Athens* and heard probably Xenokrates* the pupil of 
Plato, whilst Aristotle, accused of atheism* was at Chalds* 
looking towards his end. 

How difiSarent then the state of Greece from what it had 
been a hundred years before* whilst Protagoras was still 
teaching! Then Athens* the home of free culture^ had 
reached its highest point of external power. Art and 
literature were in their fullest bloom. Philosophy was ani- 
mated by all the vigour and arrpgance of youth. Epikuros 
studied at Athens at the time of the downfall of liberty. 

Thebes had perished* and Demosthenes lived in exile. 
From Asia were heard the news of Alexander's victories. 
The East disclosed its marvels ; and as the circle of vision 
was widened* the Hellenic faptherknd* with its glorious 
past, appeared more and more as a step that had been 
taken on the way to new devebpments, whose whence 
and whither no man yet knew. 
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Alexander died saddenlj at Babylon ; the last convol* 
aiye atniggltf of freedom followed, only to be cruellj le- 
praBsed by Antipater. Amidst this confusioii Epikuioa 
again left Athena^ in order to return to hia parents' Ionian 
home. Afterwards he iB supposed to haye taught at Eolo- 
phon, ICitylene^ and Lampsakos ; and at the last-named 
place he gained his first disciples. He only returned to 
Athens in the maturity of years, and there bought a 
garden, where he dwelt with his disciples. It Ib said 
to haye borne as an inscription, * Stranger, here will it 

be well with thee: hgrejlgflgnrft jg thfl higheat jpod^*" 

Here lived Epiknros with lus fidlowers, temperately and 
simply, in harmonious effort^ in heartfelt friendship, as in 
a united family, fiy his will he bequeathed the garden to 
Mb school, which for a long time still had its centre there. 
The whole of antiquity fumiBhes no brighter and purer 
example of feUowship than that of Epikuros and his 
schooL 

Epikuros never filled any public office ; and yet he is 
said to have loved lus countiy. He never came into con* 
flict with religion, for he sedulously honoured the gods 
with all conventional observance, without pretending to a 
belief concerning them which he did not really feel 

The existence of the gods he based upon the pure sub- 
jective knowledge which we have of them : and yet that 
man is not an atheist, he taught, who denies the gods of 
the multitude^ but much rather he who subscribes to the 
opinions of the multitude concerning the gods. We are 
to regard them as eternal and immortal beings, whose holi- 
ness excludes every thought of care or occupation; and 
therefcira all the events of nature proceed according to 
eternal laws, and without any interference from the gods^ 
whose m^esty is insulted if we suppose that they trouble 
themselves about us : we must worship them, nevertheless^ 
for the sake of their perfection. 

n^ now» we put together these partly contradictory 
eiq^reasion^ there can be no doubt that Epikuros did 
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really respect the idea of (he godi as an element of noble 
human nature, and not the gods themselyes as actual 
objectiye existences. Only from this point of view, of a 
subjectiye and soul-harmonising reyerence for the gods, 
can we explain the contradictions in which otherwise the 
Epikurean system would necessarily leaye us inyolyed. 

For if the gods eoM indeed, but do nothing, that would 
be reason enough for the credulous friyolity of the masses 
to Idieve in them but not to worship them, while Epi- 
kuros did in fact just the reyerse of this. He reyerences 
the gods for their perfection: this he might equally do 
whedier this perfection is exhibited in their outward 
actions, or whether it is only deyeloped as an ideal in our 
thoughts ; and this latter seems to haya been his yiew. 

In this sense, howeyer, we must not suppose that his 
reyerence for the gods was meie hypocrisy in order to 
keep on good terms with the mass of the people and the 
dangerous priesthood : it came really firom his heart ; for 
these careless and painless gods did in fact represent, as it 
were, an incarnated ideal of his philosophy. 

It was at the utmost a concession to existing circum- 
stances, and certainly, at the same time, a habit endeared 
by the associations of youth, when he attached himself to 
the f onus which must of course, from his standpoint^ seem 
at least arbitrary and indifferent. 

Thus Epikuros could at once impart a flayour of piety to 
his life, and still make the central point of lus philosophy 
the effort to win that calmness of the soul which finds its 
only immoyable foundation in deliyeranoe ftom foolish 
superstitions. 

Epikuros^ then, taught expressly that eyen the motion of 
the heayenly bodies is not dependent upon the wish or 
impulse of a diyine being; nor are the heayenly bodies 
themselyes diyine beings, but eyerythiog is gbyemed by 
an eternal order which regulates the interchange of ori- 
gination and destruction. 

To inyestigate the reason of this eternal order is the 
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butiness of the pliysical mqairar, and in this knowledge 
perishable beings find their happineas. 

The mere historical knowledge of natural eyents, with* 
out a knowledge of causes^ i s valneless; for it does not 
free ns ftom fear nor lift ns above saperstition. The 
more canses of change we have diBOOvered, the more 
we shall attain the calmness of contemplation; and it 
cannot be supposed that this inquiiy can be without 
result upon our happiness. For the deepest anxieties of the 
human heart arise from this, that we regard these earthly 
things as abiding and satisfTing, and so we must tremble 
at aU the changes which nevertheless occur. But he who 
regards change in things as necessarily inherent in their 
very existence is obviously free from this terror. 

Others, believing the old myths» are in fear of eternal 
tonnents to come ; or, if they are too sensible to believe in 
these, yet apprehend at least the loss of all feeling which 
death brings with it as an evil, just as if the soul could 
still feel this deprivation. 

But death is really quite indifferent to us, just because 
it deprives us of feeling. So long as we are, there is as 
yet no death; but as soon as death comes, then we exist 
no more. And yet we cannot but dread even the approach 
of a thing which in itself has nothing terrible about it 
Still more foolish is it, of course, to sing the praises of an 
early death, which we can always secure for ourselves at 
a moment's notica There is no more misfortune in life 
to the man who has really convinced himself that not to 
live is no misfortune, 

JRyerj pleasure is a good, every pain is an evil; but we 
are not on that account to pursue after every pleasure and 
to fiee from every pain. Peace of soul and freedom from 
pain axe the <Hily lasting pleasures^ and these are therefore 
the true aim of existence. 

On this point Epikuios diverges sharply ftom Aristippos, 
who plaoed pleasure in motion, and declared the indivi* 
dual pleasure to be the true object The tempestuous life 
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of Aristippos, as oompared with the quiet garden-life of 
Epikuros, shows how their opposite theories weie caziied 
out in practioe. Unquiet youth and retired age, as well of 
the nation as of philosophy, seem at once refleoted in these 
contrasts. 

None the leas was Epiknros opposed to Aristippos, from 
whom he had learnt so much, in teaching that intellectual 
pleasure was higher, and to be preferred to physical plea- 
sure ; for the mind is stimulated not only by the present, 
but also by the past and the future. 

Yet Epikuros also was so far consistent that he explained 
that the virtues must be chosen for pleasure's sake alone, 
just as we resort to medicine for the sake of health ; but 
he added, that virtue is the only permanent element of 
pleasure ; all besides may be separated from it as being 
perishable. So near, logically, stood Epikuros to his oppo- 
nents Zeno and Chrysippus, who declared that virtue is 
the only good; and yet^ in consequence of the di£ference 
m the points of departure, we find the utmost difference in 
the systems. 

All the virtues are derived by Epikuros firom wisdom, 
which teaches us that man cannot be happy unless he is 
wise, noble, and just; and, conversely, that man cannot be 
wise, noble, and just, without being really happy. Physics, 
in the Epikurean system, were in the service of ethic, and 
this subordinate position could not but react upon his 
explanation of nature. For as the whole object of the 
explanation of nature is to free us from fear and anxiety, 
the stimulus to inquiry ceases when once the object is 
attained; and it is attained so soon as it is shown how 
events can be explained from universal laws. The possi- 
bility is enough here; for if an effect mm be ascribed to 
natural causes, I need not any longer seek after super- 
natural ones. Here we recogmse a principle which the 
German Bationalism of the last oentury ftoquebtly applied 
to the explanation of mir^lfiy 

But we axe forgetting to ask whether and how we can 
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prove what is the rtal cause of ihe eyents^ and tliis want 
of a oertain distinction has its revenge; for only those ex- 
planations will give ns lasting satisfaction in which we 
find a coherence and a principle of unity. Epikuros, as 
we shall see further on, possessed such a principle in the 
bold thought that, given the infinity of worlds, then every- 
thing that is at all possible is somewhere at some time 
realised in the universe; but this general idea has very 
little to do with the ethical aim of physics, which must 
have reference to our world. 

Thus, with regard to the moon, Epikuros supposed that 
it might have its own light, but its light might also come 
from the sun. If it is suddenly eclipsed, it may be that 
there is a temporary extinction of the light ; it may also 
be that the earth has interposed between the sun and 
moon, and so by its shadow causes the edipse. 

The latter opinion seems indeed to have been specially 
held by the Epikureans ; only it is so combined with the 
other that we see how unimportant it was considered to 
decide between them. You may chpose which view you 
prefer— only let your explanation remain a natural one. 
This natural exjdanation must rest upon analogy with 
other known cases ; for Epikuros declares that the right 
study of nature must not arbitrarily propose new laws, 
but must everywhere base itself upon actually observed 
frets. So soon as we abandon the way of observation, we 
have lost the traces of nature, and are straying into the 
s^gion of idle fantasies. 

In other respects Epikuros's theory of nature is almost 
entirely that of Demokritos, only fuller accounts of it have 
been preserved to us. The following propositions contain 
what is most important in it: — 

Out of nothing nothing comes, for otherwise anything 
oould come out of anything. Everything that is is body ; 
the coly thing that is not body is empty space. 

Amongst bodies some are formed by combination; the 
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others are those out of which all combinations are formed. 
These are indivisible and absolutely immutable. 

The universe is unbounded, and therefore the number 
of bodies must also be endless. 

The atoms are in constant motion, in part widely 
removed from each other, while in part they approach 
each other and combine. But of this there was never 
a beginning. The atoms have no qualities except sue, 
figure, and weight. 

This proposition, which formally denies the existence of 
intrinsic qualities as opposed to external motions and com- 
binations, forms one of the characteristic features of all 
Materialism. With the assumption of intrinsic qualities 
the atom has already become a monad, and we pass on 
into Idealism or into pantheistic Naturalism. 

The atoms are smaller than any measurable size. They 
have a size, but not this or that particular size, for none 
that can be mentioned will apply to them. 

Similarly the time in which the atoms moTe in the 
void is quite inexpressibly short ; their movement is abso- 
lutely without hindrance. The figures of the atoms are 
of inexpressible variety, and yet the number of actually 
occurring forms is not absolutely infinite, because in thttt 
case the formations possible in the universe could not be 
confined within definite, even though^ extremely wide, 
limits.^ 

In a finite body the number as well as the variety of 
the atoms is limited, and therefore there is no such thing 
as infinite divisibility. 

In Toid space there is no above or below; and yet eyen 
here one direction of motion must be opposed to another. 
Such directions are innumerable, and with regard to them 
we can in thought imagine above and below. 
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The soul is a fine 8ii1)etaiice distribated through the 
whole maM of body, and moet resembles the air with an 
infbsion of warmth. — ^Here we must again intemipt the 
ideas of Epiknros to make a brief remark. 

To oar present Materialists, this very theory of a soul 
like thi% consisting of fine matter, would, of aU others, be 
most repugnant But whilst we now find such theories, 
for the most part^ only amongst fanciful Dualists, the case 
was quite different when nothing was known as to the 
nature of nerve-force or the functions of the brain. The 
material soul of Epikuros is a genuine constituent of the 
bodily life^ an orgfais and not a heterogeneous substance 
existing independently, and continuing to exist after the 
dissolution of the body. This is quite clear ftom the fol- 
lowing developments : — 

The body encloses the soul, and conducts sensations to 
it: it shares in sensation by means of the soul, and yet 
imperfectly, and it loses this power of sensation at the 
dissolution of the souL If the body is destroyed the soul 
must also be dissolved. 

The origin of mental images is due to a constant stream- 
ing of fine particles from the surface of bodies. In this 
manner actual material copies of things enter into us. 

Hearing, too, takes place through a current proceeding 
from sounding bodies. As soon as the sound arises, the 
report is formed by certain billows, which produoe, as it 
were^ a current of air. 

More interesting than these hypotheses^ which, in the 
absence of all true sdentifio inquiry, could only be 
childishly inadequate, are those explanations which are 
more independent of dear, positive knowledga Thus 
Epikuros attempted to explain by natural laws the de- 
velopment of speech and of knowledge. The names of 
thiogp did not originate as a formal system, but through 
men's uttering peculiar sounds vaiying ascording to the 
nature of things. The use of those sounds was confirmed 
bj oonventioo, and so the various languages were de» 
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▼eloped. New objects occasioned new sounds, which 
then spread through employment, and became generally 
intelligible. 

Nature has taught man many things, and so placed 
him that he must act When he is brought into contact 
with objects, reflection and inquiry arise, in some cases 
quicker, in others moro slowly; and so the development 
of ideas progresses ceaselessly through certain stages. 

Epikuros did least for the extension of logic, and that 
deliberately, and firom reasons which do all honour to 
his intelligence as well as his character. If one roflects 
how the great mass of the Greek philosophers sought to 
shine by paradoxical assertions and dialectic tricks, and 
for the most part confounded things instead of explaining 
them, we can only praise the sound sense of Epikuros, 
which led him to reject dialectic, as not only useless but 
pernicious. For the same reasons he employed no strange- 
sounding technical terminology, but explained eyerything 
in mero household words. From the orator he desired 
nothing but deamess ; nevertheless he sought to establish 
a canon of truth. 

And hero again we come upon a point on which Epikuros 
is almost uniyersally misunderstood and undervalued. That 
his logic is very simple is generally admitted, but with 
a contemptuous sneer that is not justified by the true 
state of the case. The logic of Epikuros is distinctly sen- 
sationalistic and empirical ; from this standpoint, then, it 
is to be judged, and it can be shown that its essential 
principles, so far as we can gather them fitom the mutilated 
and in many ways obscuro accounts which have come to 
us, are not only clear and consistent, but are also irresis- 
tible up to the point where the one-sidedness of all empiri- 
cism finds its limits. 

The ultimate basis of all knowledge is sensible percep- 
tion. And this is in itself always true : only through its 
relation to an object does error arise. If a madman . 
sees a dragon, this perception, as such, is not deceptiyei 
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he does perodYe the picture of a diagon, and no reaspn 
and no law of thought can alter the fact. But if he 
helieyes that this dragon wiU devour him, there he is 
wrong. The error lies in the referring of Uie perception 
to an objective fact. It is an error of the same kind as 
when a scientific man, after the most sober inquiry, in- 
eorrectlj explains some celestial phenomenon. The per- 
ception is tme^ the reference to an assumed cause is false. 

Aristotle of course teaches that true and false are shown 
only in the synthesis of subject and predicate in the judg- 
ment. A chimera is neither false nor true, but if any one 
asserts that the chimera exists or does not exists then 
these propositions are either true or false. 

TJeberw^ maintains* that Epikuros has confounded 
truth and psychical reality. But in order to maintain 
this he must define truth as the ^ agreement of the psy- 
chical image with a really existing object^** and this defini- 
tion agrees indeed with Ueberweg's logic, only it is neither 
commonly accepted nor necessary. 

Let us dismiss the logomachy. If Epikuros's madman 
fonns to himself the judgment, * This phenomenon is thb 
image of a dragon,' Aristotle can no longer object to the 
truth of this judgment. That the judgment of the madman 
in reality (though not always) is quite a different one is 
here irrelevant. 

This remark should also be a sufficient reply to Ueber- 
w^; for there is certainly nothing which has, in the 
strongest sense of the tetm, so ' independent ' an existence 
as our ideas, from which everything else is first derived. 
But TJeberw^ undetstands the matter difierently, and 
thisrefore here too a different reply shall be made to the 
m^re verbal misapprehension. In his phraseology Epi- 
kuros's perception can no longer be called ' true,' but yet 
it may be called 'certain,' because it is simple, incontro- 
vertible^ immediately given. 

And now it may be asked. Is this immediate certainty 
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of the particular individual concrete perceptions the 
foundation of all 'trutV o^>^ ^ '^^ understand it in 
Ueberweg's sense, or not ? The Empiricist will say Yes ; 
the Idealist (that is, the Platonic, not perhaps the Ber- 
keleian) mil say No. Further on we will go more deeply 
into this contradiction. Here it is sufficient to make 
Epikuros's train of thought perfectly clear, and so to 
secure his justification. < 

So far the standpoint of Epikuros is that of Protagoras,' 
and it is therefore a complete misapprehension to suppose 
that he can be refuted by drawing the inference: So 
then contradictory propositions according to Epikuros, as 
according to Protagoras, may be equally true. Epikuros 
answers: Yes, they are true--each for its object The 
contradictory assertions as to the same object have, how- 
ever, only nominally the same object The objects are 
different : for they are not the * things in themselves,' but 
the mental images of them. These are the only real start- 
ing-point The ' things in themselves * do not even form 
the second, but only the third step in the process of 
knowledge.^ 

* Zeller iil. z, a Aiifl., pu 365 folL, tlT« ihlng, b broktn, and wiU ili«r»- 

trMii ihii point m a "dUBonltj,** m fore appoar to out of tho water elao^ 

to the eolutioii of whioh Epiknroe b indeed falae ; bat it oaa be eaiiljr 

appears to hare troubled bimielf but eorreotad bj a leoond perception, 

little. Bat the ezprenion is remark* If now the peroeptions taken in 

able that, on the Tiew of Pyths^^oras, themselTes were not ebUectiTe!/ 

envTi 0/ Hkt fOifet 6eooflM impiitihUi qnite trostworthy, and the basU of 

while diortly afterwards follows the aU farther knowledge, one might pro- 

eonreet remark that the error lies not pose to annal one of them entirely, 

in the per«9<ioii bat in the/Mlpn«nl. as we simply and abeolately abandon 

The eye, for example, looking apon an ineorreot Jadgmeni Bat it b 

a stlek planged into the water, sees it obrioas that that b qaite impossible, 

broken. Thb peree pti oa, however, Brensaeh errors of the senses (errors 

of a broken stick, b not only thor- unknown to the andents), in whioh 

oagUy trae and tmstworthy (cooi- an ineorreet Jadgment (ftdse indoe* 

pare what b said in the text agsinst tion) immedbtelj and aneonseioasly 

Ueberweg), bat it is, mcceovcr, a interferes withaadaifectstbefanetioB 

T«i7 important basb of the theory ofptreeptioB,aa,forinBtanoe,thephe- 

of the rsfraetloii of lights which, nomeva of dark spotscnthe retina, 

wilhoatnMkpeieep*bns,eoaldneT«r anaspsrvqitieiMtrastwcrtky. When 

ha?e been attained. The JadgBMnt Uler beUcTea that the difleolty 

that the ilbk, ocMiiviid as an ohjeo. vwOd be odj canbd a step further 
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Epikom goes beyond Protagoras in the safe path of 
Empiricism^ sinoe he recognises the formation of memory* 
pictures^ which arise from rtpmJUd, perception, and which, 
therefore^ as compared with the individoal perception, 
have aliMdy the character of a nniversaL This uniyersal, 
or what is aqnivalent to a universal, idea (for example, the 
idea of a horse after one has seen different animals of this 
iiniQ, is less certain than the original individual ideai but 
can at the same time, just because of its universal nature, 
play a much greater part in thought 

It forms the middle term in the passage to the causes, 
that is, in the inquiry after the 'thing in itsell' This 
inquiry it is that first results in science, for what is all 
Atomism but a theory as to the ' thing in itself,' which lies 
at the bottom of phenomena ? Similarly the criterion of 
the truth of all universals is always their ratification by 
perception, the basis of all knowledge. The universals are 
not^ therefore, by any means especially certain or true. 
They are, primarily, only ' opinions' which are spontane- 
ously developed out of the contact of man with things. 

These opinions are true if they are ratified by perbep- 

• 

btAliy tlw dMnellM b rtwta Um ttftnot, Iht way la irhi«h Soaneta 

ptntpMoBof a^tctanuid ptroeplion mtkM Ui Bmile d«T«lop the notloa 

of«B«V0rtitlMlaMawtoml«poii of ilM nfnoiioii of Ughl out of ibt 

% mitantoiUadlBf. Tht qaoitioii, pioiuo of the Ivokon itiok. And 

*«HovBM7tlMtr«ebodiitliigiiiibod althoogh Bpikuroi may nol Uto 

''°* ^fj?^* >** ^'*'J " ^ ^** trMtod tho quotikm with this kaon- 

to bo OBOWOTod, that ovtiy piotoro ii bmi, yot obTioulj hJi renuirk (if 

••tnw;" thati% tho ol^eot ii glTon Ciooro nportt oomotly), tluit it \a 

with oomplotooortoiatjiB that modi- tho tMk of tbo wko man to dUti&. 

SoalkMi wbloh Moontrilj follows guisb moro opisioB (opinio) from oor- 

fkom tbo ooutitatioii of tbo modia taiatr (jM^PMWiteo), is not tbowhoU 

aMl of o«r organa. Owpropor task oaswortbatBpikitTos'ssTiiomoffoids 

is Mvor, tboiofot«» to lojoot a pio- on tho mattor. Nay, it b poifooUj 

tvs absolvloljas **«itnM,**aiid to eloar tbat tbis voiy distiDoiion must 

fobstltoto anolbor for it, b«t to ro- bo piodiiosd in tbo samo way as aU 

•OgniMassMb aoiotfi^MMoii of tbo atbor knowlodgo; by tbo formation 

origiaalpiotafo. TUstskosplaooqvito of » boUob, and, in oonnootioa with 

simpty, lik* aU otbor rsoognition, |^ abdiof natnraUy dovolopod fk«m 

tbiMi^ tha f onmtte of a «p«X9i^t tbo poNoptioa Hoslf as to tbo 

«b«i of a M^i o«t of npoatod oftboModlSod 
Lilwosuankforln. 
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tioiUL The EmpiricistB of our own day demand tbat they 
shall be ratified by * facts.' But as to the existence of a 
f act, we can again only appeal to perception. If the logi- 
cian objects that it is not perception but methodical proof 
that determines the existence of a fact, we must remind 
him in turn that this methodical proof, in the last result^ 
can only be referred to perceptions and their interpreta- 
tion. The elementary fact, therefore, is always the percep- 
tion, and the difference of the standpoints shows itself 
only in this — ^whether the method of verification is purely 
empirical, or whether it rests eventually upon propositions 
which are viewed as necessarily prior to all experience. 
This controversy we need not here decide. It is enough 
that we have shown that, even in the matter of logic, we 
' have been led by hostile traditions into uufSetirly re- 
proaching Epikuros with superficiality and inconsistency, 
whilst from his own standpoint he goes to work at least 
as rationally as Descartes, for example, who also rejects 
Ae whole traditional logic, and substitutes a few simpler 
rules of investigation. 

Epikuros was the most fertile writer amongst the 
ancients, with the exception of the Stoic Chrysippos, who 
wished to surpass him in this respect, and succeeded; but 
whilst the books of Chrysippos abounded in borrowed pas* 
sages and quotations, Epikuros never made a quotation, 
but carved everjrthing out of his own materials. 

In this disdain of all quotations, we cannot but recog- 
nise that radicalism which is not unfrequently unit^ 
with Materialistic views — a disdain of the historical, as 
compared with the scientific, element. Let us take these 
three points together: that Epikuros was self-taught^ and 
attached himself to none of the dominant schools ; that he 
hated dialectic, and employed a universally intelligible 
mode of speech; finally, that he never quoted, and, as a 
rule, simply ignored those who thought differently from 
himself; and we have here an adequate explanation of 
the hatred that so many narrow philosophers have poured 
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upon him. The choige of want of thoroughness flows 
from the same sonioe, for still in our own days nothing is 
so oommon as the tendency to seek the thoroughness of a 
system in an elaborate scheme of unintelligible phrases. 
If our contemporaiy Materialists in their opposition to 
philosophical terminology go too f ar, and often condemn 
for want of deamess terms which have a quite fixed 
niAftning^ although one not to be guessed at once by a 
b^ginner^ this is chiefly to be. ascribed to a neglect of the 
historical and exact meaning of the expressions. Without 
haling grounds for making definitely a similar reproach 
against Epikuros, we must not overlook this common 
feature of the n^ect of history. In this» as in so many 
other respects, the keenest contrast to Materialism is to be 
found in Aristotle. 

It is worth noticing that Greek philosophy, so far as it 
is expressed in sound systems, having a character of unity, 
and based upon purely ethical and intellectual ideas, ter- 
minates with Epikuios and his school, as it begins with 
the Ionian natural philosophers. The further develop- 
ments belong to the positive sciences, while specula- 
tive philosophy, in Neo-Platonism, becomes thoroughly 
degenerate. 

Ab the aged Epikuros cheerfully closed his life in 
the midst of his circle of disciples at Athens, a new 
theatre of Greek intellectnal life was already opened at 
Alexandria. 

Within veiy recent times it was the fiashion to use 
the 'Alexandrian spirit' as the synonyme for superficial 
sciolism and peddling pedantry; and even yet, while we 
recognise the claims of Alexandrian research, we usually 
couple with this recognition the thought that only the 
ooE^Iete shipwreck of a vigorous national life had been 
able to supply such room for the purely theoretical need 
of knowledge. 

In the fftoe of these notions, it is important for our 
object to point out the creative eneigy, the Uving spark of 
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noble effort— an effort as bold and oompiehansive in its 
aims as it was bold and honest in its meana— which the 
learned world of Alexandria presents to ns on a nearer 
view. 

For if the Greek philosophy, springing from a Material- 
istic origin, after a short and brilliant passage through all 
conceivable standpoints, found its termination in Mate- 
rialistic systems and Materialistic modifications of other 
systems^ we are entitled to ask what was the final result 
of all these transformations ? 

But the 'final result' may be variously understood. 
Philosophers have sometimes approved of a construction 
which compares the career of philosophy to the course of a 
day from night through morning, noon, and evening again 
to night. The natural philosophers of Ionia on the one hand, 
and Epikureanism on the other, fall on this theory in the 
region of night 

We must not foi^t^ however, that the conclusion of 
Greek philosophy in the return of Epikuros to the sim- 
plest principles did not lead the nation back to the con- 
dition of poetical childhood, but much rather fonned the 
natural transition to a period of the most firuitful inquiries 
in the sphere of the positive sciences. 

Historians are very fond of maintaining that in Greece 
the rapid development of philosophy produced a hopeless 
separation between the thought of the intellectual aristo- 
cracy and the imaginations and aspirations of the people, 
and that this separation brought about the national catas- 
trophe. We may, indeed, grant all this, and yet hold 
that the isXL of individual nations does not hinder the pro- 
gress of humanity; nay, that in the very fidl of the nation 
the result of its efforts^ like the seeds of the dying 
plant, reaches its utmost ripeness and perfection. If we 
see, then, how such results became really in later times the 
life-germs of new and unlooked-for progress, we shall 
regard the career of philosophy and of scientific inquiry 
from a higher and fkeer standpoint And it may ^ 

V0L.X. H 
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actnallj proved that the brilliant ecientifio oatbunt of 
our own timee, at the era of its derelopment^ at eveiy 
point oonnects itself with Alexandrian tnditiona 

All the world has heard of the libraries and schools of 
Alexandria^ of the monifioence of her kings, the seal of 
her teachers and scholars. But it is not all this that con- 
atitatee the historical importance of Alexandria: it is 
mnch more the yery marrow of all science, the method 
which here appeared first after a sort that determined the 
oooise of aU after-time; and this progress in methodolpgj 
is not confined to this or that science, nor to Alexandria 
itself bnt is much rather the common note of Hellenic 
leseaich after the decadence of specolatiye philosophy. 

Orammar, the first fonndations of which had been laid 
by the Sophists, found in this period an Aristarchos of 
Samothrace, the pattern of critics, a man from whom the 
philology <tf our own day has still found something to 
learn. 

In histoiy, Polybios began to set causes and effects in 
oiganic connection. In Manetho's chronological inquiries 
the great Scaliger sought in modem times a point of 
departure. 

Enklid created the method of geometry, and provided 
the elements which yet constitute the basis of this 
science. 

Archimedes found in the theory of the lever the founda- 
tion of all statics: from him until Galilei the mechanical 
sciences made no more progress. 

But amongst the sciences of this epoch, astronomy 
shines with special brilliancy, after having rested from 
the time of Thales and Anaximander. With great em- 
phasis speaks Whewell of the 'inductive age of Hip- 
parchos,' for it was in fitct the inductive method in all its 
thoroughness and fertili^ that was for the first time 
handled \tf Hippardhos. The cogency of the inductive 
method rests^ however, upon the presupposition of that 
vnifonnitj and neoessity in the course of nature which 
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Demokritos had first bnraght distinotly into view. Hence 
18 to be explained, moreover, the far-reaching influence of 
astronomj in the days of C!opemicnB and Keppler, the 
true restorers of that method which Bacon formnlated. 

The necessary complement of the indnctiye method, the 
second cornerstone of our modem science, is, <tf course, 
experiment This, too, had its birth in Alexandria, and in 
its schools of medicine. 

Anatomy was made the basis of medical knowledge by 
Herophilos and Erasistratos, and even vivisection appears 
to have been employed. A school of great influence grew 
up, which made experience, in the best sense of the word, 
its grand principle, and great progress was the reward of 
their efforts. If we include all these brilliant phenomena 
in one view, the intellectual activity of Alexandria must 
inspire in us a high regard. It was not the want of internal 
vitality, but the course of history, which speedily put an 
end to this activity; and we may say that the renascence 
of the sciences was chiefly a revival of Alexandrian 
principles. 

Nor must we undervalue the results of positive researcli 
in antiquity. We here leave out of sight grammar and 
logic, history and philology, whose great and permanent 
achievements none wUl controvert. We wiU rather point 
out that in those very sciences, in which the last few cen- 
turies have attained such an unequaUed development, the 
preparatory achievements of Greek inquiry were of high 
importance. 

Whoever contemplates the Homeric world, with its 
ceaseless miracles^ the narrow space of its earth-surface, 
and its naive conceptions of the heavens and the stars, 
must confess that the capable among the Greeks had 
entirely to remodel their notions of the world. Of the 
wisdom of the Indians and the IJgyptians only fragments 
reached them, which, without answering efforts of their 
own, could never have attained to any serious develop- 
ment. The distorted representation of the few countries 
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anmxkd the Meditenanean, which it was already dear to 
Plato moat f onn onlj a Tsry small portion of the whole 
earth, the fables of the Hyperboxeaiis and the peoples inha- 
biting the fiBffthest west beyond the setting of the sun, the 
myths of Scylla and Chaiybdis : all these are traits from 
which we learn at once that the conceptions of science 
and poetiy are as yet scaioely distinguished. The eyents 
coneifpond with the scene. Every natural occnrrenoe 
appears muffled by some divine apparition. Those beings 
out of which the popular sense of beauty created such 
splendid types of human strength and grace, are every- 
where and nowhere^ and subvert every thought of a rigid 
connection between cause and effect. The gods are not 
wholly omnipotent^ and yet there are no fixed limits to 
their power. Everything is possible, and nothing can be 
depended upon. The rtdueHo ad abturdum of the Greek 
Materialists — ^^ since in that case anything might arise 
from anythingf* — has in this world no application : anything 
may actually arise from anything; and since no leaf can 
&H, no streak of mist rise up, no ray of light shine— not 
to speak of lightning and thunder — ^without the interven- 
tion of some deity, no starting-point for science is here to 
be discerned. 

With theBomans,apari from the fact that theyreceived 
their first scientifio impulses from the Oreeks^ it was, if 
possible^ still worse; except that the augury by birds, and 
especially the observation of storms, so studiously pursued 
by the Etruscans, made known a series of positive facts 
in the sphere of natural occurrences. But the nascent 
Graeoo-Boman culture found scarcely the barest rudi» 
ments of astronomy and meteordlpgy, no trace of physics 
and physiology, not a suspicion of diemistry. Whatever 
happened yfBs commonplaoe, accidental, or miraculous, but 
not an object of sdentifio cognisance. In a word, there 
was still Jacking the veiy N^nning of natural science-- 
Bypothesis. 

At the terminatiott of the short and brilliant career of 
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udent dyflisatioii, ve find a complete cluuige. The 
axiom of the imiformitj and knowableness of nattual 
events stands removed above all doubt; the effort after 
this knowledge has found its destined path. Positive 
natural science^ directed to the precise investigation of 
particular facts, and the dear co-ordination of the results 
of these inquiries^ has already completdj separated itself 
from the speculative philosophy of nature, which seeks to 
reach beyond the bounds of experience, and rise to the 
ultimate causes of things. 

Physical research has attained a definite method. Deli- 
berate has supplanted merdy casual observation : instru- 
ments lend precision to observation and secure its results ; 
experiments even are being made. 

The exact sciences, by a brilliant elaboration and per- 
fecting of mathematics, had secured that instrument 
which, in the hands of the Greeks, the Arabs, and the 
Teutono-Bomanic peoples of modem times, step by step 
brought about the most magnificent practical and Uieore- 
tical results. Plato and Pythagoras inspired their pupils 
to the cultivation of a mathematical sense. 

The books of Euklid constitute still in the country of 
Newton, after more than two thousand years, the founda- 
tion of mathematical instruction, and the primitive syn- 
thetic method cdebrated in the Mathematical Elements 
of Natural Philosophy — (NahiraUa pkila9ophia$ principia 
mathematica) — ^its last and greatest triumph. 

Astronomy, under the guidance of subtle and compli- 
cated hypotheses as to the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
accomplished incomparably more than those primitive 
diviners of the stars, the peoples of India^ Babylon, and 
E^gypt, had ever succeeded in attaining. A very nearly 
ei^ calculation of the positions of the planets, of eclipses 
of the sun and moon, an accurate representation and 
grouping of the fixed star% does not exhaust the list of 
what was addeved; and even the root-idea of the Coper- 
nioan qnrtom, the pladng of the sun in the centre of the 
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nxuTeisey is to be found in AiiBtaiehos of Samos, with 
whose TiewB C!openiieii8 was yery probably acquainted. 

If we inspect the map of Ptolemy, we find still, it is 
true, the fabulous southem land uniting Afiiea to Further 
India, and converting the Indian Ocean into a second 
and greater Mediterranean ; but Ptolemy represents this 
oountiy as purely hypothetical; and how charming it 
looks already in Europe and the inner portions of Asia 
and Africa 1 Long before the spherical shape of the earth 
had been generally recognised. A methodical indication of 
place by means of degrees of longitude and latitude forms 
a strong support for the maintenance of what has been 
reached, and the incorporation of all fresh discoveries. 
Even the circumference of the earth had been already 
estimated by means of an ingenious astronomical method. 
Though this estimate contained an error, yet this yeiy 
error led to the discovery of America, when C!olumbu8, 
relying upon Ptolemy, sought the western passage to the 
East Indies. 

Long before Ptolemy the researches of Aristotle and his 
predecessors had difibsed a mass of information on the 
&una and fl6ra of more or less distant countries. Accu- 
rate description, anatomical examination of the internal 
structure of oiganic bodies^ paved the way for a compre- 
hensive survey of the forms which, from the lowest upward 
to the highest, were conceived as a progressive realisation 
of formative forces, which end by producing in man the 
most perfect of earthly things. Although in this view 
again numerous enors were involved, yet so long as the 
spirit of inquiry remained active, the foundation was of 
infinite value. Ihe victorious campaigns of Alexander in 
the East enriched the sciences, and by the help of compa^ 
risen still further eulaiged and opened the field of obser^ 
vation. The industry of Alexandria accumulated and 
sifted materials. And so^ when the elder Pliny attempted 
in his encyclopedic work to represent the whole field of 
nature and art^ a nearer insij^t into the relations between 
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human life and the timyeTse was already possible. To this 
restless spirit, who closed his great work with an invoca- 
tion to Nature, the universal mother, and ended his life 
whilst engaged in observiug a volcano, the influence of 
nature upon the intellectual life of mankind constituted a 
fruitful point of view, and an inspiring stimulus to inquiry. 

The physics of the ancients embrace a notion, built upon 
experiment, of the main principles of acoustics, of optics, 
of statics, and the theory of gases and vapours. iFrom the 
researches of the Pythagoreans into the pitch and depth of 
musical tones, as conditioned by the relative masses of the 
sounding bodies, to the experiments of Ptolemy on the 
refraction of light, the spirit of Hellenic research accom- 
plished a long career of fruitful productiveness. The 
mighty buildings, war-engines, and earthworks of the 
Bomans were based upon a scientific theory, by the exact 
application of which they were carried out with the utmost 
possible care and expedition, while the much more colossal 
works of the Oriental nations were produced rather by the 
prodigal expenditureof time and labour under the coercion 
of despotic dynasties. 

Scientific medicine, culminating in Galen of Pexgamos, 
had already explained the bodily life in its most difficult 
element— the nervous activity. The brain, previously 
regarded as an inert mass, whose use was still less under- 
stood than that of the spleen in modem times, had been 
elevated to the seat of the soul and the fimctions of sensa- 
tion. SSmmering, in the last century, found the theory of 
the brain almost where Galen had left it. The ancients 
were acquainted with the importance of the spinal marrow, 
and thousands of years before Sir Charles Bell they had 
distinguished the nerves of sensibility and movement ; and 
Galen cured paralysis of the fingers, to the astomshment of 
his contemporaries, by acting upon those parts of the spine 
fh)m which the implicated nerves took their rise. No 
wonder, then, that Galen already regarded ideas as results 
of bodily conditions. 
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When we behold knowledge thus accomTdating from all 
tides — knowledge which strikes deep into the heart of 
natme, and already presupposes the axiom of the nni- 
fonnitj of events — ^we most ask the question, How far did 
andent MofAriAliftTn contribute to the attainment of this 
knowledge and these views f 

And the answer to this question wiU at first sight ap- 
pear yery curioua For not only does scarcely a single one 
of the great discoverers — ^with the solitary exception of 
Demokritos — distinctly belong to the Materialistic school, 
but we find amongst the most honourable names a long 
series of men belonging to an utterly opposite, idealistic, 
fosmalistic, and even enthusiastio tendency. 

And special notice must here be paid to mathematics. 
Plato, the first father of an enthusiasm which became in 
the course of history at one time beautiful and profound, 
at another fanatical and delirious, is at the same time the 
intellectual progenitor of a line of inquirers who carried 
the clearest and most consequent of all sciences^ mathe- 
matics, to the highest point it was to reach in antiquity. 
The Alexandrian mathematicians belonged almost wholly 
to the Platonic school, and even when the development of 
Neo-Platonism began, and the troubled frarmentations of 
Hie great religious crisis made their way into philosophy, 
this school still prodnced great mathematicians. Theon 
and his noUe daughter Hypatia, martyred by the Ohris- 
tian rabUe^ may serve to indicate this stage. A similar 
tendency proceeded from Pythagoras, whose school pro- 
duced in Aichytaa a mathematician of the first order. By 
the side of these the Epikurean Polyaenos is scarcely to be 
mentioned. Even Aristarchos of Samoa, the forerunnerof 
Copernicus, duqg to Pythagorean traditions. The great 
Hippaichos, the discoverer of the precession of the equi- 
noses, believed in the divine origin of the human souL 
Eratosthenes bdongi to the middle academy, which cor- 
nqpted Platonism by a sceptical element Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Galen, without any exact system, leaned to pantheiBtio 
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viewB» and would pediaps^ two hundrad jetn eailiei; lunre 
been confoiinded with the pn^er foDowen 6L ICaterialism 
under the common name of Athemm end MatnnJiana, Bat 
Iliny fEKVOOzod no philoecqpliical system, althoi^ 
in open opposition to popular beUeiii^ and leans in his Tiews 
to Stoicism, Ptolemj was entan^ed in astrology; and 
in the general principles of his philosophy, at all erents^ 
follows Aristotle nther than EpkarosL Galen, who was 
more of a philosopher than any of them, is an £cleetie» and 
is acqnainted with the most Tarioos systems, yet he shows 
himself least inclined to the Epikoiean: onlj in the 
theory of knowledge he hell the immediate certainty of 
sense-peroeptions; bat he sapplemented it by assoming 
immediate troths of the reason, which are certain previoas 
to aU experience.^ 

We see easily enoag^ however, that this slender parti- 
dpation of Materialism in the achievements of positive 
inq[oiiy is not casaal ; that it is espedallj not to be attri- 
bated merely to the qaietistic and contemplative charac- 
ter of Epilnueanism, bat that^ in fust^ the ideal element 
{Mommt) with the conqaerors of the sciences stands in the 
closest connection with their inventions and discoveries 

Here we most not allow an appreciation to escape as of 
the great trath that it is not what is objecthrelj right 
and reasonable that most farthers a% not even that which 
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leads hb to the greatest fulness of objective tnitL As 
the falling bodj leaches the goal more quickly upon the 
bradiTstoohione than npon an inclined plane, so it is a 
) xesolt of the complex oiganisation of man that in many 
. cases the xonndabont course through the plaj of imagina- 
tion leads more quickly to the apprehension of pnre truth 

'> than the sober effort to penetrate the closest and most 

.; Tarious disguises. 

There is no room to doubt that the Atomism of the an- 
cients, though far from possessing absolute truth, yet comes 
incomparably nearer to the essential reality of things, so far 
as science can understand it, than the Numerical theory of 
the Pythagoreans or the Ideal theory of Plato ; at least it 
is a much straighter and director step to the existing phe- 
nomena of nature than those vague and hesitating philo- 
sophemes which spring almost wholly out of the specula- 
tive poesy of individual souls. But the ideal theory of 
Hato is not to be separated from the man's immeasurable 
love for the pure forms in which all that is fortuitous and 
abnormal fSedls away, and the mathematical idea of all 
figures is regarded. And so it is with the number-theory 
of the Pythagoreans. The inner love for all that is har- 
monious^ the tendency of the spirit to bury itself in the 
pure numerical relations of music and mathematics, pro- 

• dnced inventive thought in the individual soul. So from 
the first erection of the Mi;SeW ayea»/A^pirro9 €lalT9» until 
the termination of the ancient civilisation, there ran this 
common oharacteiistic through the history of invention and 
discovery— that the tendency of the spirit to the snpersen- 

' soous helped to open the laws of the sense-world of phe- 
nomena on the path of abstraction. 

Wheie, then, are the services of Materialism T Or, in 
addi t i o n to all its other services to art^ poetry, and sensi- 
bility, must the prefsrence also be given to fanciful specu- 
lation in relation even to the exact sciences t Obviously 
not: the thing has its zeveise side^ and this appears if we 
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regard the indirect effects of Materialism and its relation 
to sdentifio method. 

Although we maj assign great importance to the sub- 
jective impulse, to the indiyidual conjecture of certain final 
causes for the tendency and force of die movement towards 
truth, yet we must not for a moment lose fit)m view how it 
28 just this fantastic and arbitrary mythological standpoint 
whidi has so long and so seriously hampered the progress of 
knowledge, and to the widest extent still continues to do so. 
As soon as man attains to the sob^, dear, and definite ob- 
servation of individual events, so soon as he connects the 
product of this observation with a definite, though, it may 
be, an erroneous theory, if it be at least a firm and simple 
one, further progress is secured. This^ when it occurs, is 
easily to be distinguished fit)mthe processes of the devising 
and imagining certain final causes. Though this, as we have 
just shown, may have, under favourable circumstances,a high 
subjective value, depending on the interchange of intelleo* 
tual forces, yet the beginning of this dear, methodical 
observation of things is in a sense the first true beginning 
of contact with things themselves. The value of this ten- 
dency is objective. Things, at the same time, demand that 
we shall so approadi them, and only when we put a care- 
fully considered question, does nature afford us an answer. 
And here we must refer to that starting-point of Greek 
scientific activity which is to be sought in Demokritos and 
the rationalising infiuence of his system. This rationalis- 
ing influence benefited the whole nation; it was com- 
pleted in the simplest and soberest observation of things 
which can be imagined-— in the resolution of the varying 
and changeful universe into unalterable but mobile par* 
tides. Although this prindple, most dosdy connected as 
it was with the Epikurean Matexialism, has only attained 
its full significance in modem ages, yet it obviously exer- 
dsedy as the first instance of a complete and vivid repre- 
sentation of all dianges, a veiy deep influenoe upon the 
andents also. So even Plato himself resolved into mobile 
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demantazy bodies his ' non-existent/ yet nevertheless in- 
dispensable, matter; and Aristotle, who opposes with all hia 
might the assomption of a void, who maintains the dogma 
of the eontinnity of matter— seeks, so far as maj be done 
from this di£Benlt standpoint, to compete with Demokritos 
in the yividness of his doctrine of change and motion. 

It is indeed true that the Atomism of to-day, since 
chemistry has been worked ont^ since the theory of vibra- 
tion, and the mathematical treatment of the forces at work 
in the smallest particles, stands in very much more direct 
connection with the positive sciences. Bat the connecting 
of all these otherwise inexplicable events of nature, of 
becoming and perishing; of apparent disappearance, and of 
the unexplained origin of matter with a single pervading 
principle, and, as one might say, a palpable foundation, 
was, for the science of antiqoily, the veritable Columbos's 
0gg. The constant interference of gods and demons was 
set aside by one mighty blow, and whatever specnlative 
natores might choose to fancy of the things that lay behind 
the phenomenal world, that world itself lay free from mist 
and exposed to view, and even the genuine disciples of a 
Plato and a Pythagoras experimented or theorised over 
natural occurrences without confusing the world of ideas 
and of mystic numbers with what was immediately given. 
This confusion, so strongly manifested in some of the 
modem native philosophers of Qermany, first appeared in 
classical antiquity with the decay of all culture at the era 
of the Neo-Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean extravagances. 
It was the healthy morality of thought which, sustained by 
the counterbalance of sober Materialism, kept the Greek 
Idealists so long away fit)m such errors. In a certain 
senses the whole thou^t of Qieek antiquity, from its be- 
ginning till the period of its complete destruction, was 
under the influence of a Materialistic element. The phe- 
nomena of the sensible world were^ for the most part^ ex- 
plained out of what was perceived I7 the senses or repse- 
sented as so perceived. 
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Whatever judgment^ then, we may in other respects pass 
upon the whole of the Epikorean system, so much, at all 
events, is certain, that the sdentifio research of antiquity 
diew profit not out of this system, but much more from 
the general Materialistic principles which underlay it The 
school of the Epikoreans remained, amongst all the ancient 
schools, the most fixed and unalterable. Not only are the 
instances extremely rare in which an Epikurean went over 
to other systems, but we find scarcely a single attempt to 
extend or modify the doctrines once accepted until the 
very last developments of the school This sectarian 
narrowness bears witness to the strong predominance of 
the ethical over the physical side of the system. When 
Gassendi, in the seventeenth century, revived the system 
of Epikuros, and opposed it to that of Aristotle, he sought^ 
of conrse, to maintain the ethics of Epikuros so far as was 
compatible with Christianity, and it cannot be denied that 
this too had a strong leavening influence in the develop* 
ment of the modem spirit; but the most important fEust 
was the immediate release of the old Demokritean prin- 
ciple out of the chains of the system. Variously modified 
by men like Descartes, Newton, and Boyle, the doctrine of 
elementaiy corpuscles, and the origin of iJl phenomena from 
their movements, became the oomer-etone of modem 
science. Yet the work which had secured for the Epiku- 
rean system ever since the revival of learning a powexf ul 
influence on modem modes of thought^ was the poem of the 
Soman Lucretius Carus, to whom, on the special ground 
of his historical importsnoe, we will dedicate a special 
chapter, which will at the same time afford us a deeper 
view of the most important portions of the Epikurean 
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m DiDAono Fom or LUdtmus tipok kxtusk 

AuOKO all the peoples of antiqiiity, none perhaps was by 
natme fnither xemoved than were the Bomans fit)m Mate- 
xialistio Tieira. Their religion had its roots deep in saper- 
ttition; their whole political life was drcomscribed hy 
saperstitioiis fonns. Thej dung with peculiar tenacity to 
the sentiments they inherited; art and science had little 
eharm for them, and they were still less indinod to bury 
themselves in the contemplatiou of natore. A practicd 
tendency, more than any otheri governed their life, and 
yet this was by no means materialiBtic, but was thoroughly 
spiritual They valued dominion more than wealth, glory 
rather than comfort^ and triumph more than alL Their 
virtues were not those of peace, of industrial enterprise, of 
righteousness, but those of courage, of fortitude, of tem- 
peranoei The Boman vices were, at least in the begin- 
ning; not luxury and wantonness, but hardness, cruelty, 
and feithlessness. Their power of oigamsation, in con- 
junction with their warlike character, had made the nation 
greats and of this they were proudly conscious. For cen- 
turies after their first contact with Greeks there contLnued 
that antipathy which sprang from the difference in their 
chaiaoten. It was only after the defeat of Hannibal that 
Greek art and literature gradually forced their way into 
Bome. At the same time came luxury and wantoimess, 
with the iSuiatiGism and immorality of the Asiatic and 
African peoples. The conquered nations crowded to their 
new capital, and brought about a confusion of all the ele- 
ments of the old Boman life^ while the great more and 
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more aoquiied a taste for culture and refined sensoality; 
generals and governors made spoil of the works of Qreek 
art; schools of Greek philosophy and rhetoric were 
opened, and frequently again forbidden : men were afiaid 
of the dissolving element in Greek culture but were less 
and less able to resist its charma Even old Gato himself 
learnt Greek ; and when once the language and literature 
were known, the influence of philosophy could not remain 
inactive. 

In the last days of the Bepublic this process had been 
so far completed that every educated Boman understood 
Greek, the young nobles pursued their studies in Greece^ 
and the best minds endeavoured to form the national 
literature on Greek models. 

At that time, among all the schools of Greek philosophy, 
there were two which especially captivated the Bomans— 
the Stoic and the Epikurean: the firsts with its blunt 
pride in virtue, naturally related to the Boman character; 
the second, more in accord with the spirit of the times 
and their state of progress, but both — and this marks the 
Boman character— of practical tendency and dogmatic form. 

These schools, which, despite their sharp contrasts, had 
nevertheless so much in common, came into more firiendly 
contact in Borne than in their native land. It is true 
that the unmeasured calumnies of the Epikureans, which 
since Chrysippos had been industriously disseminated by 
the Sides, were speedily transplanted to Bome. There, 
too, the mass of men regarded an Epikurean as a slave of 
his lusts, and, with a double measure of superficiality, ven- 
tured to deny his philosophy of nature because it was 
protected by no barrier of unintelligible phrases. 

Cicero, too, unfortunately, popularised the Epikurean 
doctrine in the bad sense of the word, and so threw a 
ludicrous colour over many things which disappears when 
they are more seriously regarded. But for all thai;, the 
Bomans were for the most part admirable dilettanti, who 
were not so deeply conce m ad for their own school bnttluA 
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they were able to value epposing vieira. The security of 
their position in the world, the universality of their inter- 
oouzse, kept them free fit)m prejudice ; and therefore we 
find expressions, even in Seneca^ which gave Oassendi 
some authority for making him an Epikurean. Brutus 
the Stoic and Oassius the Epikurean together imbrue 
their hands in Csesar^s blood. But this same popular and 
superfidal conception of the Epikurean doctrine, which in 
Cicero seems so detrimental to it^ not only makes it pos- 
sible for fiiendship to exist between Epikureanism and the 
most diveigent schools, but it weakens the character of 
the greater number of the Soman Epikureans, and so gives 
a certain foundation in fiust for the general reprobation. 
Even at a time when Qreek culture was still quite foreign 
to them, the Bomans had begun to exchange the rude 
austerity of primitive manners for an inclination to indul* 
gence and wantonness, which, as we see so often in the 
case of individuals, was the more unrestrained in propor- 
tion to the novelty of the freer state of things. The 
change had become distinctly marked so early as the time 
of Ifaiiua and Sulla. The Bomans had become practical 
Materialists, often in the very worst sense of the term, 
before they had yet learnt the theory. 

The theory of Epikuros was, however, in every way 
purer and nobler than the practice of these Bomans ; and 
so now two courses were open to them — they either 
allowed themselves to be purified, and became modest 
and temperate, or they corrupted the theory, and so com- 
bined the conceptions of its friends and foes that they 
ended by having a theory of Epikureanism which cone* 
sponded to their habits. Even nobler natures and more 
thorough philosophers tended to hold by this more conve- 
nient form. So it' was with Horace when he spoke of 
himself as a " hog of Epikuros's herd,'' obviously with spor- 
tive irony, but not in the serious and sober sense of the 
old Epikureanism. And, in fact^ Horace not unfrequently 
points to the p]nenaao Aristippos as his model 
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A more serious attitude was that of Viigil, who also 
had an Epikurean teacher^ but appropriated manifold 
elements of other systems. Amongst all these semi-philo- 
sophers stands a thorough and genuine Epikurean in Titus 
Lucretius, whose didactio poem, '* De Berum Natura^" con- 
tributed more than anything else, when learning revived, 
to resuscitate the doctrines of Epikuros, and to set them in 
a more favourable light The Materialists of the last cen- 
tury studied and loved Lucretius, and it is only in our own 
days tha^ for the first time. Materialism seems to have 
broken completely away firom the old traditions. 

T. Lucretius Cams was bom in the year 99, and died in 
the year 55 B.O. Of his life scarcely anylliing is known. 
It appears that amidst the confusion of the civil war, he 
sought some stay for his inner life, and found it in the 
philosophy of Epikuroa His great poem was undertaken 
to make a convert to this school of his fiiend the poet 
Memmius. The enthusiasm with which he opposes the 
salvation to be found in his philosophy to the trouUes 
and nihilism of the times, gives to his work an elevated 
tone, a fervour of belief and imagination which rises far 
above the innocent serenity of Epikurean life, and often 
assumes a Stoic impetus. And yet it is a mistake when 
Bemhardy maintains in his ' Soman Literature,' that '^ fit)m 
Epikuros and his followers he took nothing but the skele- 
ton of a philosophy of nature." This contains a misappre- 
hension of Epikuros, which is still more conspicuous in 
the following expression of the eminent philologist : 

'^ Lucretius builds indeed upon this foundation of me- 
chanical Nature, but as he was ooncemed to save the right 
of personal freedom and of independence of all religious 
tradition, he seeks to introduce knowledge into practice^ 
to free man, and to place him upon his own feet^ by insight 
into the origin and the nature of things.** 

We have already seen that this striving after emanci- 
pation is the very marrow of the Epikurean system. Li 
Cicero's superficial statement^ this was indeed left in the 

TOL.L Z 
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background; bat not in Tain baa Diogenes Laertius pie- 
aerved for na in bia beat biograpbj Uie very words of 
Epikiiroe» wbiob are the baaia of tbe view we have already 
giTen.^ 

Bat if there waa anything that attracted Lacretioa to 
Epikozoe, and inapixed him with thia eager enthoaiaamy 
it waa joat thia boldneaa and moral vigoor with which 
Epikoroa robbed the theiatio beliefii of their ating, in order 
to baae morality npon an impregnable foundation. Thia 
ia ahown clearly enough by Lacretiaay for immediately 
after the aplendid poetical introdaction to Memmiaa^ he 
goeaon: 

"When human life to view lay foully prostrate npon 
earth, cruahed down under the weight of religion, who 
ahowed her head from the quartera of heaven with hide- 
cua aspect lowering npon mortals^ a man of Qreeoe ven* 
tared jBrst to lift np bia mortal eyos to her face, and first 
to withstand her to her face. Him neither story of gods» 
nor thunderbolts, nor heayen with threatening roar, could 
quell, but only stirred np the more — the eager courage of 
his soul fiUing him with desire to bo the first to burst 
the &st bars of Nature'a portala.*** 

That Lucretiua had recourae to many additional sources, 
that he industriously studied EmpedoUes, and perhaps in 

^ AvafotelloB of tiM aiUmpli of mod with diflpoiaioiiato otlmnoii. 

VUtXm to dilttBgiifah bttwooa tho Wo auiy, of eowto, tl iho mno iimo, 

tliooiiM of Lurotiui and B^lkiiioo ottribato toiiio port of thii dUIor- 

Bojbo fovnd ia 2oUor, liL i, o Anil, onoo to tho ipodol botofiilMai tad 

pw 49^ SvMTthiBg if to bo nld on hormfiilMai of Bonuui as oompond 

tho olhor lioiid for tho omphotb hdd with Greok loligiou qritomo; but 

upon hiionthooiMiii for *do]iv«roiioo jot thoro romoias a konol itill, 

fma tho darkacn of nipontitioB,' whioh nay bo xogardod aa a Uttor 

ia Toaffol, Goooh. d. rSuL Litor., pb ooadoaiaatiDn of zoUgioB ahiolatoly ; 

396 (• AaS. Pb 371). Wo Blight aay aad aadoabtodlj tho importaaoo 

atin Boro oQoSdoBtljr, that tho roally whioh Laarotiaa has aoqaixod ia mo* 

origiaal oloaoat ia Laoratias is tho dora agos rests ao loss apoa this 

boniaf hatrsd of a pars aad aoUo spselsl fsators thaa apoa his striot 

oharaotw afsiast tho dsgndias aad Epiharsaaisak 

doBwraBsbf iaSasaso of rsUgioa, *LikL6isiN. Ia this aad othsr 

vbUst ia aipikaroo doUfonaioo firsai passagss fron Lasrotias, I hsTO 

rsH^(ioa it i adssd aa ssis atj al aim of availod aiysolf of Ifi; ICaaro's tna* 

pUkooahj, haftaaaia vhishiip«r> sktioai^Xa. 
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the adentific parte of hie iheoiy hea added much from hie 
ownobaervatioii/wewill not deny; yet we muet here again 
remind ooiaelvee that we do not know what tnaauee 
ireie contained in the loet hooka of Epikoioa^ Almoat 
all jadgea aaaign to the poem of Locretina a Teiy high 
place among the prodnetiona of pre- Angoatan time% in 
leapect of ita genina and Tigour; and yet the didactic 
portiona are often dry and caieleaa^ or connected hy and- 
den tzanaitiona with the poetieal pictorea. 

In point of langoaj^ Lnoetiiia haa an extreme degree 
of antique xoughneaa and aimplidty. The poeta of the 
Angnatan age, who felt themaelTea to he fSnr ahove the 
rade art of their predeceaaora, had great rcTerence for 
LacretiQa. Virgil haa devoted to him the linea— 



^ Felix qui potnk lemm eognoeeen 
Atqoe m«tas onmes et inezonfaile ISUnm 
Sabjedt pedilnii itoepitiiiiique Aehnontis atbtL* 

Lacretina, then, without doaht had a powerful influence 
in the propagation of the Epikurean philoaophy among the 
Bomana. Thia reached ita higheat point under Auguatua; 
for though it had then no auch repreaentatiTe aa Lucretiua^ 
yet all the gayer apirita of the hand of poeta who gathered 
around Maecenaa and Auguatua were inapired and guided 
by the apiiit of thia ayatem. 

When, howeverp under Tiheriua and Nero, ahominationa 
of all kinda made their appearance, and nearly all eigoy- 
ment waa poisoned by danger or by ahame, the Epiku- 
reana retired, and in thialaat period of heathen philoaophy 
it waa the Stoica especially who undertook the atruggle 
againat vice and cowaidioe, and with untroubled courage, 
aa in the case of a Seneca or a Paetoa Ihraaea, fell a 
tyranny. 



Doubtless the Epikurean philoaophy also in ita puiity» 
and eapedaUy in the extenaion which had been given ta 
it by tibe atrong monJ character of Lucretiua, waa quite 
fitted to afford aubh aublimify of aentiment^ only that 
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the parity, and TigoiiT, and force of compiebenmon whioh 
were displayed by Lacretiiis were rare in this school, and 
perhaps from the days of Lacretiiis to oar own are nc^ 
again to he met with. It is well worth the trouble, then, 
to look more closely into the work of this remarkable 

man, 

The Introduction to this poem consists of an invocation 
to the goddess Yenns, the giver of life, of prosperity, and 
of peace, which is marked by a piotoresque mytholo* 
gical imaginativeness, a dear and yet profoond reach of 
thought 

Here we are at once face to face with the peculiar 
Epikaxean attitude towards religion. Not only the ideas 
of rdigiony but its poetical personifications are employed 
with an unmistakable fervour and devotion by the 
same man who, immediately afterwards, in the place 
quoted above, represents it as the strongest point of his 
system that it conquers the humiliating terror of the 
gods. 

The early Soman conception of religion, which, in spite 
of the uncertainty of the etymology, yet certainly ex- 
presses the element of the dependence and obligation of 
man to the divine beings, must, of course, convey to Lucre- 
tins exactly what he most deprecates. He challenges the 
gods, therefore, and attacks religion, without, on this pointy 
oar being able to discover any shade of doubt or contra- 
diction in his system. 

After he has shown how, by the bold unfettered inves- 
tigations of the Greeks— where he refers to Epikuros, for 
though he also celebrates Demokritos^ he stands farther 
away from him— religion, which once cruelly oppressed 
mankind, had been thrown down and trodden underfoot^ 
he raises the question whether this philosophy does not 
lead us into the paths of immorality and sin. 

He shows how, on the contrary, religion is the source 
of the grossest abominations, and how it is this unxea- 
f ftn aJ kiA tenor of eternal p wwiMiinifl infii which leads man- 
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kind to sacrifice their happineu and peace of mind to the 
hozTOis.of the prophets.^ 

Then the fiist principle is developed that nothing can 
ever come from nothing. This proposition, which to-day 
wonld rather be regarded as a generalisation from eiqperi- 
ence^ is^ quite in accordance with the then scientific stand- 
pointy to be posited as a directive principle at the founda- 
tion of all scientific experience. 

Any one who imagines that anything can arise out of 
nothing, can find his prejudice confirmed eveiy instant. He 

who is convinced of the contrary has the true spirit of 
inquiry, and wiU discover also the true causes of pheno- 
mena. The proposition is, however, established by the 
consideration that^ if things could arise from nothing, this 
mode of development could, of course, have no limits, and 
anything might then arise from anything. In that case 
men might emerge out of the sea^ and fishes spring from 
the soil; no animal, no plants would continue to propagate 
itself only after its kind. 

This view has so much truth in i^ that if things could 
spring from nothing, we could no longer conceive of any 
absolute reason why anything should not arise ; and such 
on order of things must become an eveivvaiying and sense- 
less play of the birth and death of grotesque creations. 
On the other hand, the regularity of nature, which offers 
us in spring roses, in summer com, in autumn 'grapes, 
will lead us to conclude that creation accomplishes itself 
through a concourse of the seeds of things taking place 
at a fixed time, and thence we may assume that there 
exist certain bodies which are common constituents of 
many things, as letters are of words. 

Similarly it is shown that nothing, again, is really de- 
stroyed, but that the partioles of perishing thin^ are dii- 

^Htn ocmui, i. toi (w« dto ''TiuiiiittnUiio poMtmUUnm* 
from thi tdMott <f LmIubmui), th* lonm.^ 
Wte-q^Mted tad prtfuiul vmi^ 
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pened, just M ihqr oome togetlier in order to oonstitate 
the thing. 

The obvious objection that we cannot perceive the par- 
tides which are gathered together or dispersed, Lucretins 
meets by the description of a violent storm. To make his 
meaning more dear, he introdaces also the picture of a 
rushing torrent, and shows how the invisible partides of 
the wind produce effects as obvious as the visible partides 
of the water. Heat^ cold, sound are in the same way 
adduced to prove the existence of an invisible matter. 
Still finer observation is to be seen in the following 
examples : Garments which are spread on a surfy shore 
, become damp, and then, if they are placed in the sun, 
become dry, without our seeing the partides of water 
either come or ga They must, therefore, be so small as 
to be invisible. A ring worn on the finger for many 
yean becomes thinner; the falling of water wears away 
stone; the ploughshare gets used away in the fidd; the 
pavement is worn away by the treading of feet; but 
nature has not made it possible for us to see the partides 
that disappear every instant Just so no power of sight 
can discover the partides which come and go in all the 
processes of generation and decay. Nature, therefore, 
works by means of invisible bodies or atoms. 

Then follows the proof that the universe is not filled 
with matter, that it is rather a void space in which the 
atoms move. 

Here, again, the weightiest argument is supposed to 
be the a priofi one — ^that if space were absolutdy filled 
.with matter, motion would be impossible, and yet this 
we perceive constantly. Then come the arguments firom 
experience. Drops of water force their way through the 
thickest stone. The nourishment of living beings per- 
meates the whole body. Cold and sound force their way 
through walls. Finally, differences of spedflc gravity can 
only be referred to the greater or smdler proportion of 
iroid space. Hie objecti<m that^ in the case of fishes, the 
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water they displace goes into the space they leave behind 
them, Lucretins meets by maintaining that in this case it 
would be quite inconoeiYable that the motion should com- 
mence ; for where is the water before the fish to go, while 
the void it is to occupy does not yet exist? So, again, 
when two bodies start asunder, there must^ for an instant, 
be a void between them. The facts cannot be explained 
by saying that the air is condensed and then again rare- 
fied, for supposing this were so, it could only happen in 
case the particles could cohere more closely by filling up 
the void tiiat previously held them apart 

There is nothing, however, besides the atoms and void. 
All existing things are either combinations of these two 
or an ' event of these/ Even time has no separate exist- 
ence, but is the feeling of a succession of occurrences 
earlier and later: it has not even so much reality as void 
space; but the events of history are to be regarded only as 
accidents of bodies and of space. 

These bodies are all eiUier simple — atoms, or 'begin- 
nings,' as Lucretius usually calls tiiem, prindpia or pri- 
mordia rerum-— or are compound ; and if simple, cannot be 
destroyed by any violence. Infinite divisibility is impos- 
sible, for in that case, as things are so much more eaisily 
destroyed than they are reconstituted, the process of dis- 
solution in the course of endless time would have pro- 
ceeded so fiar, that the restoration of things would have 
become impossible. It is only because there are limits to 
the divisibility of matter that things are preserved. In- 
finite divisibility, moreover, would be incompatible with 
the laws regulating the production of things, for if they 
were not composed of minute indestructible partides, then 
all things might arise without fixed law and order. 

This rejection of endless divisibility is the keystone of 
the doctrine of atoms and void space. After its asser- 
tion, then, the poet makes a pause, which is devoted to 
a polemic against different conceptions of nature, esped« 
ally against SeraUeitos, EmpedoUes and Anaxagoras. 
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But wa muBt note his praise of EmpedoUes, whoee dose 
xelaticnis to Mateiialiflm we hare already dwelt apoiu 
After a Teiy lofty poetical eulogy of the island of Sidly, 
the poet proceeds: ''Now though this great country is 
seen to deserve, in many ways, the wonder of mankind, 
and is held to be well worth visiting, rich in aU good 
.things, guarded by large force of men, yet seems it to 
have held within it .nothing more glorious than this 
man, and nothing more holy, marvellous, and dear. The 
Terses, too, of his godlike genius cry with a loud voice, 
and sot forth in sudi wise his glorious discoveries, that 
he hardly seems bom of a mortal stock.''^ 

Passing over the polemio, we come to the conclusion of 
the First Book, a discussion of the constitution of the uni- 
verse* Here, true as ever to the example of Epikuros, he 
declines, above all things, to admit definite limits to the 
world. Let us suppose an extreme limit, and imagine a 
spear hurled with a strong arm from this limit: wiU it be 
stopped by something, or will it continue its course into 
the infinite? In either case it is dear that we cannot con* 
ceive an actual limit to the world. 

There is here a singular argument that if there were 
fixed limits to the world, all matter must long ago have been 
collected on the floor of the limited space. Here we find 
a weak point in Epikuros's whde scheme of nature. He 
e]^resdy combats the notion of gravitation towards the 
centre^ which had already been accepted by many ancient 
thinkers. Unfortunatdy this passage of the Lueretian 
poem is very mudi mutilated; yet we may still see the 
essential features of the argument, and recognise the fallacy 

• !• v« jb6 7J0 1— 

*Q«M earn magna modb wMb mlztnda TicUtar 
QcntflMu hvmtaii ngio liModaqot f artnr, 
Balnu opimft bonii, mvlla unnila Timiii ^ • 
VSL IMMB hoe hsMiM Uto ptMdiiiiif In •• 
2Tm ataotam nagb •! aiiruB, canaqM Hd«taii 
CawniBa qvlaaiiam dMni pMlotb dvt 
ym Um a m i mi afc agponwrt pff iat l a m wp«to» 
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which underlies it. EpikoiOB there assiimee that weight 
or grayity, as well as resistance, is an essential properly of 
the atoms. On this point the profound thinkers who 
created the MaterialiBm of antiquity did not succeed alto- 
gether in freeing themsdlYes from ordinary notions; for 
although Epikuros expressly teaches that, strictly spealdngy 
there is in space no above and no below, yet he clings to 
a determinate direction in the falling of the atoms that 
make up the universe. To escape from the ordinary no- 
tions of weight was, in fact, no easy achievement for the 
human intellect. The doctrine of the Antipodes, which 
had developed from the shock inflicted upon the belief in 
Tartarus, together with the study of astronomy, struggled 
in vain in antiquity against the ordinary conception of an 
absolute abcve and hdow. With what reluctance these 
notions, which are constantly impressed upon us by our 
senses, yield to scientific abstraction, we may see from an- 
other example in modem times, — ^namdy, the doctrine of 
the revolution of the earth. Even so late as a century 
after Copernicus, there were scientifically trained and free- 
thinking astronomers, who advanced their natural feeling 
of the solidity and fixitf of the earth as a proof of the in- 
correctness of the Copemican system. 

Starting, then, from the bads of the gravity of the atoms, 
the Epikurean system cannot suppose that these have a 
twofold direction, ceasing in the centre. For since^ as 
everywhere else, so in this centre also, there remains void 
space between the particles, they cannot support each 
other. But if we wished to suppose that they had already 
become compressed in the centre to a certain absolute den- 
titj by immediate, contact, then, according to the theory of 
Epikuros, already in the infinite duration of time all atoms 
must have been collected here, and therefore nothing more 
could happen in the world. 

We need not critically demonstrate the weaknesses of 
this whole manner of thinking.^ It is much more inter-. 

•• It diMTTw, hffw%wm, to U v»- vtewitd hvm, th* tteDdpoiBt «f tb« 
mttktdpthatthothMiT^rXpikvroi^ kMirtedfttadldMt«rtluittimi^«d- 
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erting to the thongbtful observer of hoinaii doyelopment 
to see how difficult it was to attain to a conect theoij of 
nature. We wonder at Newton's disooveiy of the law of 
gnmtationy and scarcely reflect how much progress had to 
be made in order so far to pave the wayfor this doctrine that 
it must inevitably be discoyered by some great thinker. 
When the discoveiy of Colambus instantaneously placed 
the old theory of the Antipodes in an entirely new li^t, 
and finally disposed of the Epikurean theories on this pointy 
there was inyolyed the necessity of a reform in the whole 
conception of gravity. Then came Copernicus, then 
Eeppler, then the inquiry into the laws of falling bodies 
made by Qalilei. and so at last everything was ready for 
the exposition of an entirely new theory. 

Towards the end of the First Book Lucretius briefly 

announces the magnificent doctrine, first proposed by 

Empedokles, that all the adaptation to be found in the 

\ universe, and especially in organic life, is merely a special 

\ case of the infinite possibilities of mechanical eyents.^ 

doMi aMh bettor vsmodi in maiij tlon obm begun eoold not be itoppedy 
iB^oituitpolBUtliaatbeArifltotoliAa while Arktotle, itartiiig from hie 
theofy, end that the letter, more bj teleologieel idea of motion, flndi in 
ehenee then bj foroe of ito proofe, the eentre ito netaral goeL But the 
h^rr*** to ^ nearer to ovr preeent enperiority ie meet erident in the 
ilmi Thni^ lor example, the whole argnmentation of the Epikafean ejre- 
theeiy of Aiietotle rmto npcn the eon* tem to orerthrow the natual npwerd 
oeptlon of a omtfrv c/ Me nntwrM^ (oentrifngel) motion of Aiiitotle, 
whlah Lneretine (L 1070) lightlj oon- whieh ie rvj well refnted by !«• 
trovwto fkem the eten^N»int of the eretive (IL 185 foil. ; probably aleo 
flninHgref themniTone. In the eeme in the laet paemge of the fliet book, 
way Lnerellne hae the better eoaeep- aeeoiding to t. 1094)1 ^^ referred 
tien of motion when he maintaine (L to upward motion neeemiteted hf 
1074 leD.)thal in avoid, even thoof^ the lawa of equiUbrinm end of ooUi* 
ilw«nthoeeatnefthenniTene,mo- don. 
H (li^yjpg ebore pp^ 38-35. The vo r e m (L ox-34) mn thnei— . 
. , ** Kem onto neqno eooeilio primordia remm 

I Ordine ee ena qnaeqne eegad mento looenml 

. .. Kee qnof qnaeqne dar»t motne peplgere p ro f e c te^ 

fled quia mnlta modie mnltie mntata per omno 

Bx inSnito tozantvr perdta plegie, 

Oene gmine motne et eootne ai^eiinndo 

Andem devmdnnt in telle diepoeituae^ 

Qwdibaa haee nnm eoarietit enmma ereatei 
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If we find any magnificence in the Aristotelian teleo- 
logj, yet we must none the more refuse this character to 
the nncompromising denial of the idea of design. We are 
here dealing with the peculiar keystone of the whde edi* 
fice of Materialistic philoeophy, a part of the system which 
has by no means always received its proper share of atten- 
tion from recent Matwialists. If the doctrine of design is 
one for which we have natnraUy more sympathy, yet it 
also contains a larger infusion of human onenddedness of 
view. The entire dismissal of what has been imported into 
our view of things from human narrowness may be repug- 
nant to us, but feeling is not argument; it is at the best 
but a divining principle, and in face of keen logical conse- 
quences iB, it may be, an intimation of further possible 
explanations, which, however, lie beyond, and never before, 
these consequences. 

'* For verily not by design did the first beginnings of 
things station themselves each in its right place, guided by 
keeuHughted iutelligence, nor did they bargain, sooth to say. 
what motions each should assume, but because many in 
number, and shifting about iu many ways throughout the 
universe, they are driven and tormented by bbws during 
infinite time past; after trying motions and unions of every 
land, at length they fall into arrangements such as those 
out of which this our sum of things has been formed, and 
by which too it is preserved through many great years, 
when once it has been thrown into the appropriate mo- 
tions, and causes the streams to replenish the greedy sea 
with copious river-waters, and the earth, fostered by the 
heat of the sun, to renew its produce, and the race of liv* 

T7i Mmd in mofoi oodJmImI eoiiT«Bkntii^ 
Eflldt tut laisb ftTidnm jua% flundnis uidis 
Xntagmil omnM •! mUi iem TapoM 
Foia aovvi fctoa Mmiiiimqii* gm MitmaatiM 

▲ men tpMial InfttaMnt of ilia Bbapadck lw n priMlpliii lollowi li 
riitgfcmaiowirttDWbftooqrdiafto Book T, 996 loUi 
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rag things to oome up and flourish, and the gliding fires of 
ether to Ihre.'' * 

To oonceiye adaptations as only a special case of all 
oonceivaUe possibilities is as magnificent an idea, as it is 
an ingenious one to lefer the adaptations in this world to 
the persistence of adaptations. Thus this world, which 
Tw^itifAJna itself, is merely the one case which, among the 
innumerable combinations of atom% must in the coarse of 
eternity spontaneously result ; and it is only the fact that 
the very nature of these movements leads to their upon the 
whole maintaining and constantly renewing themselyes 
that lends to the actual facts of this woxld the persistency 
which they eqjoy. 

In the Second Book Lucretius explains more fully the 
motion and the properties of the atoms. They are, he 
declaree» in everlasting morement^ and this movement is 
originally a perpetual, equable falling through the bound* 
less infinity of void space. 

But here arises a formidable difficulty for the Epikurean 
system: Howis this everlasting and equable descent of the 
atoms to result in the formation of the world ? According 
to Demobritos the atoms fall with varying degrees of 
rapidity; the heavy strike against the light, and thus 
becoming is first occasioned Epikuros rightly enough 
refers the various speed with which bodies fall in the air 
or in water to the resiBtance of the medium. In this he 
follows Aristotle, only to take up later a more decided 
opposition to him. Aristotle not only denies a void, but 
even the possibility of motion in a void. Epikuros, with a 
more accurate conception of motion, find% on the contrary, 
that motion in a vacuum must be. only the more rapid 
because there is no resistance. But how rapid will it be t 
Here lies another sunken rock in the qrstem. 

As a compaxison, it is suggested that the atoms must 
move vx space with incomparably greater speed than the 
sun rays which in an instant traverse the space from the 

* Lacni, I. IOBX-I094, Muarob 
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son to the earth.^ But is ihia a standard ? Have we heie 
any standard whatever of speed ? Obviously not ; for, in 
£aot» any given space must be traversed in infinitely litde 
time, and as space is absolutely endless, this motion, so 
long as there are no objects by which it may measure itself, 
will be quite undeterminate ; but the atoms» which move 
in parallel lines and with equal rapidity, are relatively in 
complete rest This consequence of his departure from 
the view of Demokritos, Epikuros does not seem to have 
realised to himself with sufficient deamess. Very singular, 
however, is the expedient he adopts in order to b^in the 
formation of the world. 

How came the atoms, which naturally move in a simple 
course of straight parallel lines, like drops of rain, to attain 
oblique movements, rapid eddying and innumerable com- 
binations, now inextricably fixed, now releasing themselves, 
and engaging in new groups with eternal r^plarity t It 
must be impossible to fix the time at which they began to 
deviate from their straight course.^ The slightest aberra- 
tion from the parallel lines must, in the course of time, 
bring about a meeting, a collision of atoms. When this 
has once occurred, the various forms of the atoms will soon 
result in the most complicated eddying movements, com- 
binations, and separations. But how did it begin t Here 
is a fieital gap in the system of Epikuros. Lucretius solves 
the riddle, or rather cuts the knot, by having recourse to 
the voluntary movements of men and animals.^^ I 

** B«eMiM ih« ran nji, waM» m bimu thiongh empt j ipMt (U. i5»- 
thty naj 1m, do not oonaiit of linflo 156), On iho other hud, wo WKf 
Atoms, bul of oombinationa of atomf, mj of iho atomi thi* ihoy mnti hXL 
and ihoir oonno Um through » toij maj timoi qniakor than light (IL 
tMt nodiun it It trao, hut hj no X60-X64). 

** Bt nnlto dtlnt f Mil qnam Inmln* ibUi, 
Mnltiplozqno lod ipotivm tnntoarmo oodem 
1!^poco qno Mlb ponrolgtnt fnlgwm ooelna.* 
^ IX. sz6fo]L of hit ttrongor moral ohunotir ; for, 

*> IL 051-093. Itbhaidtonndoi^ leaving out of view that the point 
•tand how it oan haTo been rappoeed oooart alio, of oonno, in I^ikiiroe, 
thatthiidootrinoof the 'freedom of wo here iind a eeriona Ineoaokteney 
the wiU* oonatitntei a raperioritx of with the phpieal theory, whioh lends 
lAovitlnsoTir J^ikwoi^ and a nsiilt no anpport whatonr to a thooiy ol 
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WhilBt, therefore, it is one of the moet important efforts 
of recent Materialism to deduce the whole mass of volun- 
tary moTements from mechanical causes, we find Epikuroe 
adopting a quite incalculable element iuto his system. 
Irue^ according to him, most human actions are a conse- 
quence of the given movements of the material parts, since 
one motion regularly occasions another. But here we have 
not only an obvious and violent break in the causal chain, 
but there lurks behind a further indistinctness as to the 
nature of the movement In the case of a liviog creature, 
free will — as we see also in the examples mentioned by 
Lucretius— -quickly works very important results^ as with 
the horse that bursts into the course when the barriers are 
removed. And yet the origin of this is only an infinitely 
dight collision of individual atoms of the souL Here we 
have at bottom a notion apparently very like that of the 
doctrine that the earth stands still in the midst of the 
universe, of which more will be said below. 

In these errors Demokritos had probably no share; and 
yet we shall judge them more leniently if we reflect that 
even to our own day, the essence of the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will, with whatever metaphysical subtlety 
it is elaborated, consists simply of the uncertainty and per> 
plezity of phenomenal appearances. 

In order to account for the apparent stillness of objects 
whose constituent parts are, nevertheless, in the most con- 
stant violent motion, the poet employs the illustration of 
a grazing flock with merrily skipping lambs, of which we 
see nothing mora from a distance than a white spot on 
the green hillside. 

The atoms are represented by Lucretius as eztremdy 
various in form. Now smooth and round, now rough and 



Monl fwpoMlbililj. Oa Um oob- tiM cgwOiMiMi wrhUrii^ dnoa no 

toKf^ v« Mi^ alnioil ngtvd ih* Imif* eonld make H deaier liow, bjr 

ttawMJoni ttUlniliiMi with wh&bh tlit Mnunption of raeh % dadiioo la 

«h* ■•il it WM dMidt tUi waj or oqvlUbrimin, aiif intiiMilo eonnoolion 

«Mi to M«ndM iho diroollon asd Wtwoon tha M«ku of » ponm tad 

,ol«howiU,aiawliN^pM hkohMMtarlidMlnyid. 
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pointed, branched or book-ehaped, they exerdae, accord* 
ing to their confilgaration» a particular influence upon our 
senses, or upon the properties of the bodies into whose 
composition ihey enter. The number of different forma 
is limited, but there are an unlimited number of each 
form, and in eveiy body the most yarious atoma form spe- 
cial relationships with each other; and thus, by means of 
this combination, aa in the combination of letters in woxds» 
an incomparably greater variety of bodies is posaible than 
could otherwise result from tiie different shapea of the 

We cannot forbear from taking an extract from a poeti- 
cal passage proceeding right from the poet^s hearty and 
which is bound up with a criticism of the mythological 
conception of nature : — ^" And if any one thinks proper to 
call the sea Neptune, and com Ceres, and chooses rather 
to misuse the name of Bacchus than to utter the term 
that belongs to that liquor, let us allow him to dedare 
that the earth is mother of the gods, if he only forbear in 
earnest to stain his mind with foul religion.'' ^ 

After Lucretius has further explained that colour and 
the other sensible qualities do not proceed from the atoms 
themselves, but are only consequences of their operation 
in particular relations and combination^ he proceeds to 
the important question of the relation between sensation 
and matter. The fundamental position is that the sen- 
tient iB developed out of the non-sentient This view is 
limited by the poet to this, that it is not possible for sen- 
sation to proceed from anything under any drcumatancea^ 

'^Hio ligiiii mart Kepkumm O0f«miM|iM tmm 
Oonttitadi IrogM at BaMhi DoniiM ibaA 
llofolt quain ktioii proprimn profw i t To«tnMB» 
OonoedMnw «t hio temnim dietti«t orbem 
EiM dram mtknm^ dam ▼«» rt tamra IpM 
lUU g fa — tnimiim inipi «ontiiig«rt pumkl.'' 
Vot tti« TCudiiig^ wmpMt Lftbb- 1I8&, bal ilM oometimi (wUdi Bmw 
maim'i ** OommMttijr," if. ixs [or iui.7Ba]ioadopli)lioMou,diMtili* 
ItimM^liilo^ TlMlMkt«MhM wmdf'*damfmmratemMiipM"wo«U 
Idka mH «r ttiiVil plaM in ths oIlMnriMMljwwlmthslhM^ 
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but that much depends upon the fineness, shape, motion, 
and anangement of matter whether it shall produoe the 
sentient or capable of feeling. Sensation is found only 
in the oiganic animal body,^^ and here belongs, not to the 
parts in themselTes, but to the whole. 

We haye thus reached the point where Materialism, 
however consistentiy it may be developed in other re- 
spects, always, either more or less avowedly, leaves its own 
sphere. Obviously with the union into a whole a new 
metaphysical principle has been introduced, that, by the 
side of the atoms and void space, appears as a sufficiently 
ori^nal supplement. 

The proof that sensation belongs not to the individual 
atoms but to the whole is adduced by Lucretius with 
some humour. It would not be a bad thing, he thinks, 
if human atoms could laugh and weep, and speak sagely 
of the composition of things, and ask in their turn whcut 
were their original constituent parts. In any case, they 
must have such in order to be capable of sensation; and 
then, again, they would no longer be atoms. It is here, 
of course, overlooked that developed human sensation may 
also be a whole composed of various lesser sensations 
through a peculiar combination of influences, but the 
essential difficulty, nevertheless, remains unsolved. This 
sensation of the whole can in no case be a mere conse- 
quence of any possible functions of the individual, unless 
tiie whole also has a certain substantial reality, since out 
of an otherwise impossible summation of tiie non-sen- 
tiencyof the atoms no sensation in the whole can arise. 
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The organio whole iB» then, a wholly new principle by 
the side of the atoms and the void, thongh it may not be 
eo lecogniBed. 

The conclusion of the Second Book consists of a bold 
and magnificent coioUaiy from the views thus far pro- 
pounded : the theoiy of the ancient Materialists of the 
inihiite number of worlds which, at enormous periods and 
distances, arise near, above, and below each other, last for 
coons and then are again dissolved. 

Far beyond the limits of our visible universe there exist 
on all sides innumerable atoms not yet formed into bodies, 
or that have been for endless ages dispersed again, which 
pursue their quiet fall through spaces and times which no 
man can measure. But as in every direction through the 
vast whole the same conditions exists the phenomenA 
also must repeat themselves. So that above us, below us, 
beside us, exist worlds in an innumerable host; and if 
we consider these, all idea of a divine goverxmient of 
the whole must disappear. All these are subject to the 
processes of becoming and passing away; since they at one 
time are constantly attracting new atoms from the infinite 
space, and at anodier, throu^ the separation of the parts, 
undergo ever-growing losses. Our earth is already old. 
The aged peasant shakes his head with a sigh, and 
ascribes to the piety of our ancestors the bitter fruits 
of earlier times, whidi have been more and more corrupted 
for us by the decay of our world. 

In the Third Book of his poem, Lucretius summons all 
the forces of his philosophy and of his poetry to elucidate 
•the nature of the soul, and to refute the doctrine of 
immortality, and he starts by trying to get rid of the fear 
of deatk To this terror, which poisons every pure plea- 
sure, the poet ascribes a large share of those passions 
which drive a man to sin. Poverty seems to those 
whose hearts are not lightened by the truth to be the 
gate of death. That he may fly from death xnan heaps 

up for himself ziohes by the vilest sins; nay, the fear 
▼out X 
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of deatli can 80 for Uind us that we aeek that from which 
we fly; it may eren dmre us to suicide, ainoe it makes 
]i& intolerahle. 

Lucretiiis distinguishes soul {anime^ and spirit (ammiM) : 
both he explains to be closely nnited parts of man. As 
hand, foot^ ^yo, aie oigans of the living being; so also is 
the spirit He rejects the Tiew that makes the soul consist 
only in the hannony of the whole physical life. The 
wannth and the brei^ which leave the body at death aie 
formed by the soul; and the finest inmost portion of it^ 
which is situated in the breast, and alone possesses sensa- 
tion, IS the spirit; both are corporeal, and are composed 
of the smallest; roundest; and most mobile atoms. 

If the bouquet of wine disappears, or the perfume of an 
nnguent is dissipated into the air, we observe no loss of 
weight; just so is it with the body when the soul has 
disappeared. 

The difficulty which here again suggests itself of fixing 
the exact seat of sensation is in the most important point 
completely evaded by the Epikurean system, and in spite 
of the immense progress of physiology, the Materialism 
of the last century found itself at precisely the samo point 
The individual atoms do not feel, or their feelings could 
not be fused together, since void space which has no 
substratum cannot conduct sensation, and still less par- 
take -ot it We must therefore constantiy fiall back on 
the solution — the motion of the atoms is sensation. 

Epikuros^ and with him Lucretius, in vain seek to veil 
this point by saying that, besides the subtie atoms of 
aii; vapour, and heat; of which the soul is supposed to 
oooiist; there is still a fourth constituent associated with 
them, wholly without name, and of the utmost fineness and 
r, which forms the soul of the souL^ But with 
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r^aid to these subtlest soul-atoms, the difficulty still 
remains the same, as it also does for the Titarating brain- 
filaments of De la Mettrie. 

How can the motion of a body, in itself nonHsentient; be \ 
sensation ? Who is it; then, that feels t How does the / 
sensation come about? Where t To these questions 
Lucretius gives us no answer. Later we shall perhaps 
meet them again. 

An extended refutation of any possible form of the 
theory of immortality constitutes an important section of 
the book. We see what stress the poet laid upon this 
pointy since the conclusion is already fully contained in 
what has preceded. The sum of the whole argument is 
to show that death is indifferent to us, because when it 
appears upon the scene there is no longer a subject capa- 
ble of feeling any evil. 

In his fear of death, says the poet, man has, in looking 
upon the body which decays in the grave, or is destroyed 
by the flames, or is torn by beasts of prey, ever a secret 
relic of the idea that he himself must suffer this. Even 
where he denies this idea he yet nurses it, nor does he 
"separate himself from that sdf, nor withdraw himself 
from the body so thrown out" And so he overlooks 
the fact that when he really dies he cannot have a dupli- 
cate existence, only to torture himself with such a fate. 
''Now no more shall thy house admit thee with glad 
welcome, nor a most virtuous wife and sweet children 
run to be the first to snatch kisses, and touch thy heart 
with a silent joy. No more mayst thou be prosperous in 
thy doings a safeguard to thine own**— so they com- 
plain — ^ one disastrous day has taken from thee, luckless 
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man, in luckless wise» all the many prizes of life.** But 
thej foiget to add—" And now no longer does any craving 
Ibr these things beset thee withaL'* If they would but 
lightly apprehend this, they would deliver themselves from 
great distress and fear. ''Thou, even as now thou art^ 
sunk in the sleep of death, shalt continue so to be all time 
to come, and fireed from all distressful pains; but we, with 
a sorrow that would not be sated, wept for thee when 
dose by thou didst turn to ashes on thy appalling funeral 
pQe, and no length of days shall pluck from our hearts 
our ever-duting grief." When any one so speaks, we must 
ask him what is there in it so passing bitter, if it come 
in the end to sleep and rest^ that any one should pine in 
never-ending sorrow t 

The whole conclusion of the Third Book, from the pas- 
sage here quoted, contains much that is admirable and 
remarkable. Nature itself is made to speak, and proves 
to the man the vanity of his fear of death. Very beauti- 
fully also the poet employs the terrible myths of the lower 
world, which are all transferred to human life and its pains 
and passions. One might often fancy one's self listening to 
a Bationalist of the last century, except that we are in the 
sphere of classical ideas. 

It is not that Tantalus in the lower world feels a vain 
terror of the rock that threatens his head, but that mortal 
men are so tormented in life by fear of Ood and death. 
Our Titf OS is not the giant of the under world, who covers 
nine acres as he lies stretched, and is eternally torn 
by vultures, but every one who is eaten up by the tor- 
ments of love or of any other desire. The ambitious 
man, striving after high office in the state, rolls, like 
Si^hoSt the huge stone up the mountain, which will 
straightway roll down again to earth. The grim Cerberus 
and all the tenors of Tartarus typifjr the punishments 
that the transgressor has to fear; since thou^ he escape 
prison and the ignominy of execution, his conscience must 
yet punish him wiUi all the tenors of justice. 
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Heroes and kings, great poets and sages, have died, and 
men whose life has far less value think it a grievanoe that 
they mnst die. And yet their whole life is spent in tor- 
menting dreams and useless anxieties; they find the cause 
of their unhappiness now in this thing and again in that^ 
and do not know what they really lack. If they knew 
this, they would neglect all else, and derote themsdves to 
the study of nature, since it is a question of the atate in 
which man will continue to be for erer after the termina* 
tion of this life. 

The Fourth Book contains the special anthropology. 
It would lead us too £ar were we to introduce the nume- 
rous and often surprising obserrations upon which the 
poet builds his doctrines. These doctrines are those of 
Epikuros; and as we are concerned not so much with the 
first beginnings of physiological hypotheses as with the 
development of important principles, the little we have 
already recounted of the Epikurean theory of the sensa^ 
tions will suffice. 

The conclusion of the book consists of an extended 
discussion of love and the relations of the sexes. Neither 
the ordinary notions of the Epikurean system which pos- 
sess one's mind, nor the brilliant poetical invocation of 
Yenus at the beginning of the poem, lead one to expect the 
seriousness and impressiveness which the poet here dis- 
plays. He deals with his theme from a purely physical 
point of view, and in seeking to explain the development 
of the sexual impulse, he treats it from the beginning as 
aneviL 

The Fifth Book is devoted to the more special exposi- 
tion of the development of all that is--of earth and sea, of 
the stars, and of living beings. Very peculiar is the pas- 
sage about the stationaiiness of the earth m the middle 
of the universe. 

The cause assigned for this is the inseparable connection 
of the earth with atmospheiric atoms» which are spread 
under it, and which axe not compressed laj it^ just because 
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thej aie from the begioning in fiim union with it That a 
oeitain want of deamess lies at the bottom of thia notion 
we will admit; moreover, the comparison with the human 
body, which is not hardened by its own members, and is 
borne about and moved by the fine gaseous particles of the 
soul, does not help to bring the conception home to us. 
Yet we must observe that the idea of an absolute rest of 
the earth lies as far from the poet as it would be obvi- 
ously inconsistent with the whole system. The universe 
must, like all the atoms^ be conceived as fedling, and it 
is only surprising that the free deviation downwards of 
the gaseous atoms beneath the earth is not employed as a 
solution.7S 

Of course, if Epikuros or his school had fully explained 
the relations of rest and motion, they would have been 
many centuries ahead of their time. 

The tendency to explain the universe by the possible 
instead of the actual we have already learnt to know in 
the case of Epikuros. Lucretius expresses it with such 
predsion, that, taking it in connection with the traditions 
of Diogenes Laertius^ we must come to the conclusion that 
on this point we have before us not indifference or super- 
ficiality, as many suppose^ but a determinate, and, as far as 
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18 possiUe with such a foundationy an exact method of the 
Epikorean schooLTS 

On the occasion of the question as to the causes of the 
motions of the stars the poet says : 

'' For which of these causes is in operation in this world, 
it is not easy to afiSrm for certain ; but what can be and is 
done throughout the universe in various worlds formed 
on various plans, that I teach ; and I go on to set forth 
several causes which may exist throughout the universe 
for the motions of stars; one of which, however, ifiust in 
this world also be the cause that imparts lively motion to 
the signs ; but to dictate which of them it is, is by no 
means the duty of the man who advances step by step.** 74 

The idea that the entire series of possibilities is in the 
infinity of worlds somewhere in actual existence, is in 
complete accordance with the system ; to make the sum 
of the conceivable correspond to that of the actually pos- 
sible, and therefore the actually existing in soma of the 
infinitely numerous worlds, is a thought which even to- 
day may throw a useful cross-light upon the favourite 
doctrine of the identity of Existence and Thought. Whilst 
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the Epikiiiean nafenie-stady directs itself to the sum of 
the conoeiyable, and not to certain detached po8sibilitie8» 
it passes on also to the stun of the actually existing; 
onlj that in the decision as to what is in our particular 
case^ the sceptical eir^iy seizes upon a place and corers 
an expression which goes further than our real knowledga 
*With tins profound and cautious method, however, the 
fheoiy of the greater probability of a particular explana- 
tion admirably harmonises; and we have, as a matter of 
fact^ many traces of such a preference of the most plausi- 
ble explanation. 

Amongst the most important portions of the whole 
work we may reckon those sections of the Fifth Book 
which treat of the gradual development of the human 
xaca With justice, observes Zeller— who is in other 
respects not entirely fair to Epikuros — that his philosophy 
established very sound views upon these questions. 

Mankind were much stronger in the primeval times, 
according to Lucretius, than they now are, and had im- 
mense bones and strong sinews. Hardened against frost 
and heat^ they lived, like the animals, without any agricul- 
tural arts. The fruitful soil offered them spontaneously 
the means of life, and they quenched their thirst in 
streams and springs. They dwelt in forests and caves 
without morality or law. The use of fire, and even a cloth- 
ing of dans, were imknown. In their contests with the 
wild animals they generally conquered, and were pursued 
by few only. Oradually they learnt to build huts, to pre- 
pare the soil for crops, and the use <tf fire; the ties of 
fjBunily life were formed, and men b^gan to grow more 
gentle. Friendship grew up between neighbours, mercy 
to women and children was introduced, and though per- 
fect harmony might not yet reign, yet for the most part 
men lived in peace with one another. 

Hie manifold sounds of QMOch were struck out by men 
at the bidding of nature, and their application formed the 
names of things very much as their early development 
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leads ohildrexi to the employment of langoage, making 
them point out with their finger what is before them. 
As the kid feels its horns and tries to butt with them 
before they are grown up, as the young panthers and lions 
defend themselves with their daws and mouth although 
their talons and teeth are scarcely come, as we see birds 
early trusting themselves upon their wiDgs, so is it with 
men in the case of speech. It is, therefore, absurd to 
believe that some one once gave things their names^ and 
that men had thence learned the first words; for why 
should one suppose that this one man could utter distino- 
tive sounds, and produce the various tones of language, 
although, at the same time, the others could not do this ? 
and how could this guide and influence the rest to use 
sounds whose use and meaning were quite imknown to 
them? 

Even the animals utter entirely different sounds when 
they are in fear, in pain, and in joy. The Molossian 
hound, which growls and shows its teeth, barks loudly or 
plays with its young ones, howls when its master leaves it 
in the house, or whines as it runs fix>m a blow, utters 
spontaneously the most different tones. And the same 
thing is true <A other animals. How much more, then, 
concludes the poet^ must we suppose that men in pri- 
meval times could indicate the various objects by con- 
stantly varying sounds. 

In the same way he treats the gradual devdopment of 
the arts. Lucretius admits the force of sentiments and 
discoveries, but^ in strict fidelity to his theory, he assigns 
the most important share to the more or less unconscious 
effort. Only after exhausting many fiedse paths did man 
attain the rights which then maintrfiins itself by its ob- 
viousworth. Spinning and weaving were first invented by 
men, and otlj later turned over to women, while men 
applied themsdves again to more diflScult labours. 

In our own day, when the industry of women, step by 
step— sometimes even with a leap-— la fordng its way into 
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▼ocatioiifl derised and hitherto exdunvely punned by 
meiiy this thought is much more pertLaent than in the 
times of Epiknros and Laoietins, when such transferenoes 
of whole professions^ so far as we know, did not ocoor. 

And thus into the structure of these historico-phUoso- 
phical considerationB are woven also the thoughts of the poet 
as to the formation of political and religious arrangements. 
Lucretius thinks that the men who were distinguished by 
their talents and their courage began to found cities and 
build themselves castles, and then as kings shared their 
lands and goods at their will among the handsomest^ 
strongest^ and deverest of their adherents. Only later, 
when gold had been found, were those economic conditions 
produced which soon enabled riches to exalt themsdves 
above might and beau^. But wealth also gains adherenta^ 
and allies itself with ambition. Oradually many strive for 
power and influence. Envy undermines power, kings are 
overthrown, and the more their sceptre was before dreaded, 
the more eagerly is it trodden in the dust. Now the rude 
mob is for some time supreme, until, from an interreg- 
num of anarchy and transition, law and order are de- 
veloped. 

The remarks here and there interwoven bear that char- 
acter of resignation and of the didikld of political activity 
which was, generally speaking, characteristic of andent 
Materialism. As Lucretius preaches frugali^ and content- 
ment in place of the diase after wealth, so he is of opinion 
that it is far better quietly {guAdvA !) to obey, than to wish 
to exerdse mastery over affiurs, and to maintain the form 
<tf monarchy. We see that the idea of the old dvic virtue 
and genuine republican communis of self-government has 
disappeared. The pndse of passive obedience is equi- 
valent to denying the state to be a moral community. 

This ezdusive assertion of the standpoint of Uie in« 
dividoal has been unjustly brought into too dose connection 
with the Atomism of the natuie*theory. Even the StoioSi 
whose whola syatem in other respects brought pditios 
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tnto near relation with moral action, tamed with eepeciii 
distinctness in later times ttom puUic business: on the 
other hand, the community of the wise, which the Stoios 
ranked so high, is represented among the Epiknreans in the 
narrower and more ezdusive form of friendship. 

It is much more the exhaustion of the political energy 
of the peoples of antiquity, the disappearance of freedom, 
and the rottenness and hopelessness of the political con- 
dition of things, that drives the philosophers of this period 
into quietism. 

Beligion is traced by Lucretius to sources that were 
originally pure. Waldng, and still more in dreams, men 
beheld in spirit the noble and mighty figures of the gods» 
and assigned to these pictures of f anqr life, sensation, and 
superhuman powers. But^ at the same time, they observed 
the regular change of the seasons, and the risings and set- 
tings of the stars. Since they did not know the reason of 
these things, they transferred the gods into the sky, the 
abode of lights and ascribed to them, along with all the 
celestial phenomena, storm also and hail, the lightning 
flash, and the growling; threatening thunder. 

. "* hapless race of men, when that they charged the 
gods with such acts, and coupled with them bitter wrathi 
What groanings did they then b^et for themselTes, what 
wounds for us, what tears for our children's children I" 75 

At some length the poet describes how easy it was for 
man, when he beheld the terrors of the sky, instead of the 
quiet contemplation of things which is the only real piety 
to appease the supposed anger of the gods by sacrifice and 
vows, which yet avail nothing. 

The last Book of the poem treats, if I may use the 
expression, of pathology. Here are explained the causes 
of the heavenly appearances ; lightning and thunder, hail 
and douds, the overflowing c^ the Nils and the eruptions 
of iEtna are disoossed. But^ as in the previous Bode the 
early history of mankind forms but a part of the ooa- 
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mogony; so here the diseases of man are interpolated 
among the wonderful phenomena of the nniyerse^ and 
the whole work is condnded by a deservedly fetmons 
description of the plague. Perhape the poet intentionally 
finishes his work with an affecting piotore of the might of 
death, as he had began it with an invocation to the god* 
dees of springing life. 

Of the more special contents of the Sixth Book, we will 
only mention the lengthy acooont of the ' Avemian spots/ 
and of the phenomena of the loadstone. The former 
especially challenged the rationalising tendency of the 
poet^ the latter offered a special difficulty to his explanar 
tion of nature, which he attempts to overcome by a very 
careful and involved hypothesis. 

' Avemian spots' was the name given by the ancients 
to such places in the ground as are not sddom found in 
Italy, Greece^ and Asia Minor, in which the ground gives 
Tent to gases which produce stupefaction or death in men 
and fttiimAla The popular belief naturally supposed that 
there was a connection between these places and the lower 
world, the realm of the god of death, and explained the 
fiatal influence by the uprising of spirits and demons of the 
shadowy realm, who try to drag down with them the souls 
of the living. The poet then attempts to show, from the 
various nature of the atoms, how they must be either 
beneficial or hurtful to different creatures, some to one 
kind and some to another. He then examines the case of 
many kinds of poisons^ which spread imperceptibly, and 
mentioDs^ in addition to some superstitious notions, the 
cases of metal-poisoning by working in mines, and, what is 
most pertinent to his problem, the fatal action of carbonic 
vapours. Of course he attributes this, since the ancients 
were not acquainted with carbonic acid, to malodorous 
sulphurous vapours. The rightness of his conclusion to 
a poisoning of the air by exhalations from the ground in 
these places may well supjdy a proof how an orderly and 
amJngioal study of nature^ even without the application of 
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more stringent methods, must lead to great adyanoes in 
knowledge. 

The explanation of the operation of the magnet, inade- 
quate as it may otherwise be, affords ns a view of the 
exact and conseqnent cairying ont of hypotheses which is 
chaiaoteiistic of the whole natural philosophy of the Epi- 
koieans. Lucretius reminds us, to begin with, of the con- 
tinual extremely rapid and tempestuous motions of the 
subtle atoms wldch circulate in the pores of all bodies^ and 
stream out £rom their surfaces. Every body, on this view, 
is always sending out in every direction streams of such 
atoms, which produce a ceaseless interchange amongst aU 
the objects in space. It is a theory of universal emanation 
as against the vibration theory of modem physical science. 
The relations of these interchanges in themselves, apart 
from their form, have been in our own days not only de- 
monstrated by experiment^ but have had an incomparably 
greater importance assigned to them in their Idnc^ quan- 
tity, and rapidity than the boldest imaginations of the 
Epikureans could have conceived. 

Lucretius tells us that from the magnet there proceeds 
such a violent stream outwards, that it produces through 
the driving out of the air a vacuum between the magnet 
and the iron, into which the iron rushes. That there is no 
idea here of a mystically acting * horror vaeui' is, of course^ 
obvious, if we consider the physical philosophy of this 
schooL The result is rather produced because every body 
is constantly assailed on every hand l^ Uows from atmo- 
spheric atoms, and must therefore yield in any direction in 
which a passage opens itself, unless its weight is too greats 
or its density is so slight that the air-atoms can make their 
way unhindered through the pores of the body. And this 
explains why it is iron of all tlnngs that is so violently 
attracted by the magnet The poem refers it simply to its 
structure and its specific gravity ; other bodies being partly 
too heavy, as in the case of gold, to be moved l^ the 
streams, and so caitied through the void space to the mag* 
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110^ and parfly, as in the case of wood, so porous, that the 
streams can fly tfaiough them fieely without anj mechani- 
cal collision. 

Iliis explanation leaves much still unexplained, but the 
whole treatment of the subject advantageously contrasts 
with the hypotheses and theories of the Aristotelian school 
by its vividness and deamess. Wefiist ask, how is it pos- 
sible that the cunents £rom the magnet can expel the air 
without repelling the iron by the same force ?7^ And it 
might have been readily asccortained by an easy experiment 
that into the void created by rarefied air, not iron alone, 
but aU other bodies, are carried. But the fact that we can 
raise such objections shows that the attempt at an explanar 
tton is a fruitftil one, whilst the assumption of secret forces, 
spedfio sympathies, and similar devices, is hostile to all 
further reflection. 

This example also shows us, it is true, why this fashion of 
natural inquiry could make so little progress in antiquity. 
Almost all the real achievements of physical science among 
the ancients, are mathematical, and therefore in astronomy, 
in statics and mechanics, and in the rudiments of optics 
and acoustics. There was further a valuable mass of 
materials accumulated by the descriptive sciences; but 
everywhere, where what was needed was the attainment by 
the variation and combination of observations to the di»- 
ooveiy of laws, the ancients remained in a backward condi- 
tion. To the Idealist was laddng the sense for and interest 
in concrete phenomena; the Materialists were always too 
much inclined to stop short with a single observation, and 
to content themselves with the first explanation that 
oflbred itself instead of probing the matter to the bottom. 
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CHAFTEBL 

THE If OKOTHEISnO RKLIGIONS IN THXIB BSLAHOX 

TO MAIXBIALI81C 

Thk disappearance of the ancient civilisation in the early 
centuries of the Christian era is an event the serious pro* 
blems of which are in great part still unexplained. 

It is difficult enough to follow the intricate events of 
the Soman Empire in all their extent, and to grasp the 
important facts ; but it is incomparably more difficult to 
estimate in their full extent the workings of the slight but 
endlessly multiplied changes in the daily intercourse of 
nations, in the hearts of the lower orders^ by the hearth of 
humble families, whether in the dty or the countryside.^ 

And yet, so much at least is certain, that from the lower 

^ A ynj TBlnable l&righi into Um iha «z]M!attioii of the toil has botn 

phyilology of natioiia hai boon ro- ouriod Vx 0»rqr (PrindplM of Bodal 

oontiy tiforded «f bj tlio ooniiderft" SoUiico, toL i. ehaps. iiL Is., toL iii 

tlon of hiitory from tho ■tendpotnti ehap. idvL, Jm.) to wiopf and oaf- 

of iha naiftrol 9ckMu and of polUi' garatod eondvtloiia, and boon fnaad 

eal'aeonomjf, and tho light thu kin- with ontiraly abaoxd doetriMa (oooip. 

dlad ostonda into the pooroat horola; my anay, MiU'a Aaaiahton ftbor dio 

jat it ihowa «a onlj ono aide of tho aoaiala I^rago «• d. aagahL Umwil- 

matter, and the ehangaa in tho Met- nngdor 8odalwiaaao8ob.dureh Obnj, 

tmiwal oonditlon of peoplaa lomaiB Duiah. x866), hut tho ootroo ta aaa of 

atiU ooTored with darknoaa, ao fur aa thia thaeiy in ita aiaia f aatnna, and 

thojr eaanot ho txplained from tho ita appliai^tj to tho aiviliaatioa of 

Booial ehangaa. Liebig'a thootj of tho old world, oaBM* ho doubted. 

TOUI. L 
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and middle strata of the population alone is this miglity 
xevolntion to be explained. 

We hxT% unhappily, been accustomed to regard the so- 
called law which governs the development of philosophy 

as a peculiar mysteriouslj working force, which neces- 
sarily leads us from the simlight of knowledge back into 
the night of superstition, only to begin its course again 

Tbm ton-cqwrtiiif inoflnoM muil !»▼• oonM with inorMfi&g aooeUrft- 

Imiw gndwOj bemma poor and do- tion, •■ loon •■ tho panporiMtlioiiiiitd 

popoliKkod, whflo ofoond Romo, tad dopopaktion of tho proriBOoo wm io 

likoiriao abovt tlie auboidiiutto oon- for fono thai, area hf metnf of in- 

knu^ waaUh and popolaiioii lad io tho oreaaad praHura, thair oontributioiia 

Boal ftnoad ajatam of agrienltiira, in aould no longar ba kapt up to their 

whiah baavily-iiiaBiuad and aarafnlly atasdard. Tha whola pietm of thia 

•altivatad littla gardana producad prooaaa would, ao far aa tha Boman 

liehar taanlta In fruit, flowan, JM., Empira la oonaamad, ba iniioh mora 

than aztanaiva holdinga in diataat dearlj diaplayad to na, but that tha 

Baichboailiooda. (Comp. Boaohar, Ka- adTuatafaa of a magnifloant and pow* 

tiaiial6lEOB.daaAekarb«iia,|46^whara arfnlljr maiotalnad oentraliaing pro- 

H ia aaid, inler otto, that aingla, aaaa among tha great amparort of tha 

froii-traaa in tha Tieinity of Boma aaoond oantnrj conntarbalanoad tha 

prodnaad aa mneb aa £1$ TMrly, ariltandfinfaotyaTokadanawpariod 

whila whaat in Italj for tha moat of matOTlal aplandonr at tha ytrj 

part prodoaad only fourfold, baaauaa brink of tha general downfall. It ia 

only inferior aoOa ware darotad to upon thia laat brilliaat diaplay of tha 

tha growing of wheal) But tha andant aiYiliwtion, tha benefita of 

whola aoooantntad aoonomy of the whidh fall, of oouna, for tha moat 

riah eommaraial oantra ia not only part, to the towni and to eartain 

mora aaadthra to Uowi firom without favoured traota of oountiy, that the 

thu tha aoonomy of n eountry in fuTourabla pietura ohioflj reata which 

mora nodanto aboumataaoaa, but it Gibbon drawa of tha condition of tha 

ia alao dependant upon tha produo- Empire in tha iirat chapter of tha 

tifmiaaa of tha drala which daliTera " Hiatory of tha Dadina and FaU of 

to tha aantra the indiapanaaUa neoaa- tha Boman Empire." It ia aridant, 

aariaa of Ufa^ Tha davaatation of n howerar, that tha aoonomio aril to 

fartQa eountry by war, aren though which tha Empira muat ultimately 

H ia accompanied by a dedmation of auccumb had ahready attained a aeri- 

Ha inhabitaata, la apaedlly compan- una daralopmenl ▲ aplandonr which 

aatad bx ^^ aiforta of nature and of reata upon tha accumulation and 

man; whila n blow infliotad upon tha boncantration of riohea can rtaej 

•apital, aapadally if tha reaourcea of aaaily reach ita dimax if tha maaaa 

tha pnrrincee are already diminidiing, of aeounuUtion are already begin- 

irary aadly producee complete ruin, ning to diaappcar, juataathe greateat 

baaauaa it hampan tha entire eyatem heat of the day occuia when the aun 

of commerdal azehaaga at ite eentre, ia already jettfaig. 

and aa auddaaly aaaihilatea tha ascag- Much earlier muat the moral ruin 

garatad valuaa aojoyed and created appear ia thia great procaea of oeatra^ 

byluzuiy. Butofea without *anch liaatioa, becauaa the aa^ection and 

blewa fkuB withaut^ tha Idl vial faaioa of auaianraa tad uttaily dif • 
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from thence imder newer and higher forma. It ia with 
thia impulae of national development aa it ia with the life* 
force of organiama. It ia there— but there only aa the result* 
ant of aU the natural forcea. To aaaume it frequently helpa 
ourobaervationa; but it veila their uncertainty, and leada to 
enora if we aet it down aa a complementary explanation 

laraii ptoplM iad imm Magi eon* InflntiiM. Wbcia, lioirtTtr, li ih« 

fadoa Bol only into tlM ipteiilo **iioniiilaoiiditloBofMoi«ty'*(Iioeky, 

fonnt of monUlj, but alao into its Ioa ett, P* *7^) whidi eovld forth* 

vorj prindplM. Leoky ihowB qiiitt with replaM hj new ohm the firtiiM 

rightly (HUtory of Buopoon Monli of tho poriihipg fooial order? Timo, 

from ▲uguftai toCbailoiiuigne, 2869, aboYo tU thingi, ADd, •■ % ««1e, alao 

YoL L p. •71 foU.) how tho Bo- the «ppoM«iiot of a new typo of 

nun Tirtao, w intiiiiAtely fuiod with people, ore needed for the fiidoii of 

tho loot! potriotinn of tho early moral prindplee with aeniatioBiil 

KomaiiB and the natiTo religioii, olemeiiti and faaelfiil additions. And 

mnit inoTitably periah through the eo the lamo prooeei of aeenmnlatioii 

dettmotion of the old poUtieal and oonoentntion whioh doTolopod 

forma, and tho riae of aoeptioiam and the aneioat dfiliaathm to ita ntmoat 

iotroduotion of foreign oulta. lliat point appeara alio aa the eanae of ita 

the prograaa of oiTiliaation did not faU. In faot, the poeoliarly onthn* 

anbatitate new and anperior Yir* aiaatio featnra of the fermenting pro^ 

tue»— *' gentler mannera and enlarged eeaa from whioh modl»Tal Chriatian* 

benerolenoe"— in plaoe of the old ity ftaally pioeeeded aeema to And ita 

onea,ii attribntod to three eanseat explanation here; for It diitinotly 

the Empire, daToiy, and the gladia* pointa to an overatraining of the ner- 

torlal gamea. Doea thia not inrolTo Tooa aystem by the oxtramea of Inxvry 

noonfnaUmof oaaaeandeffeet? Oom- and abatinenooy TolvptaoaaoeBa and 

pare the admirable oontraat Jiutbe- anffering,extending through aUdaaaeo 

fore drawn by Leoky himaelf between of the population ; and thia ooadi* 

the noble aentimonta of the Smperor tioo, again, la merely a oonaequenoe 

Marooa Anralina and the ohanoter of the aeoamnlation of wealth, al> 

of the masaea oror whom he niled« thovgh, indeed, alaTery lenda to ita 

The individaal oan raiae himaelf with oonaeqnoneea a apodally dliagreoaUo 

the help of phihMophy to ethimd oolonring. For the faota aa to tho 

prineiplea whioh are independent of aeoamnlation in andent Some, aeo 

religion and politioa; the maaaea of Boaeher, OmndL dor ITational* 

tho people f oond morality— and that 6kon. 1 004, and eapedally Anm. 10 ; 

atiU more in antiquity than in our for the aenieleia luxury of decaying 

own daya — only iu the oonneotion, nationa, »6/<L, i 033 ff«f aa well aa tho 

whidi had been taught in local tradi- essay on luxury in 'Booeher*a * An* 

tiona, andhadbeoomoinaeparablo, of dohton dor Yolkswirthaehaft aua 

the general and the indindual, of tho froMhichtL atandpunktow' The in« 

permKnently Talid and the TariaUe ; linenee of alaYOfy haa been apoeially 

and aeeordingly the great oentraliaa- pointed out by Oontaen, Die 8ooialo 

tion of the world-empire muat in thia Frage, ihre Geoohiehte, Utentur «• 

aphere haYo exeioiaod OYuywhero, Bedeul in d. Qegonw., ate Aufl., 

alike amongst oonquerorB aad oon- Ldpdg^ iStu. Oompaia also tho fol* 

quered* a dimolYing aad disturUaf kwiaf aoitt 
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bjr the side of those elemtats with the stun of which it 
is leallj identicaL 

For our purpose it is well to keep in mind that ignor- 
ance cannot be the proper consequence of knowledge, or 
fantastio caprice the consequence of method ; that ration- 
alism does liot» and never can of itself, lead us back to 
superstition. We have seen how in antiquity, amidst 
the progress of rationalism, of knowledge, of method, the 
intellectual aristocracy broke away £rom tiie masses. The 
lack of a thorough popular education must have hastened 
and intensified this separation. Slavery, which was in a 
sense the basis of the whole civilisation of aiitiquity, changed 
its character in imperial times, and became only the more 
untenable because of the efforts that were made to ame- 
liorate this dangerous institution.^ 

The increasing intercourse of nations began to produce 
amongst the superstitious masses a confusion of religions. 
Oriental mystidsm veiled itself in HeUenic forms. At 

•OiblMm,HittortiMl>eeUM,fto., L 318, righUj diflUngnbhM thne 

•hap. IL, dMcribM how tii« ilavM, periods in the poritton of iho ilaTet : 

wlio bad boeomo oomiMmttiTolj tbaearliMifin whkhihoyworaapMi 

ohoapw ■biM Iho Soman ooniiiioiti, of iho familj, and were oomparaiiTely 

toee in Talno, and w«re bettor treated weU treated; the aeoood, in which 

in eonsoqaence, with the falling off their nvmben were Tory larfel j io- 

in the importation of priaonora of ereaaed, while their treatment grew 

war, who in the timea of the wara of worae; and flnallj, the third, which 

eonqneat bad often been abUL by begina with the tozning-pointe indi* 

thonnnda at % my cheap rato. It eatod hf Gibbon. Lecky apeeially 

beeamo more and more neceesary to pointo ont, too, the inflnenoe of the 

breed tlavea at home, and to pramoto Stoic philoaophy in the milder treat* 

martiagea amongit them. By thia mentof thealaTea. 
meana the whole maaa, which had SlaTery no longer reaetod itf this 

proHovaly on every eitate, ofton with third period npon the driliiation of 

the moat earafnl calcnlation (lee tho the ancient world by meana of the 

letters of Oato in Contaeo, toe. cO., dread of great aerrile ware, but did 

& 174), been oompoeed of as many ao, of oonreOi by the inflnenoe which 

different natleaalitiea as poeriblob bo- the snVfeetelaaa more and more exei^ 

neme mcie homogeneona. To thia eieed on the whole modea of thought 

wae added the enormono aeenmnln- of the population. Thie infloenccb 

tlonofalaveaonthelaigeeetateaand one diametrically oppoeed to the 

in the pa la eea of tho rich ; and again, aneient idcala» became eepecially 

too^ the important part played by marked with the spread of Chfistian« 

tho>VwimM in tho aodal Ufa of im- ity. Oomp. as to thia Le^, SDet 

p«ialtimaBi Lacky, !»«» c<(.» Bnr. Uotala, ii. 66 loU. 
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Borne, whither the oonquered nations flocked, there xms ^ 
soon no creed that did not find belieyers^ while there was 
none that was not scoffed at by the migority. To the fana- 
ticism of the deluded moltitade was opposed either a light- 
hearted contempt or a blas^ indifference : the formation of 
shaip, well-disciplined parties, amidst the nniversal divi- 
sion of interests among the higher classes, had become 
impossible. 

Into these masses there forced a way through the incre- 
dible growth of literature, through the desultory studies of 
officious spirits, through daily intercourse, disjected frag- 
ments of scientific discoveries, and produced that state of 
semi-culture which has been declared, perhaps with less 
reason, to characterise our own days. We must not, how- 
ever, forget that this semi-culture was chiefly the condition 
of the rich and powerful, of the men of influence up to the 
imperial throne. The fullest social training, elegant social 
traits in wide command of affairs, are, in a philosophical 
sense, only too often united with the most pitiable defi- 
. ciencies, and the dangers which are attributed to the doc- 
trines of philosophers tend to become only too real in those 
circles where the fiexible, unprincipled semi-culture is a 
slave of natural inclinations or disordered passions. 

When Epikuros, with a lofty enthusiasm, flung away 
* the fetters of religion, that he might be righteous and noble, 
because it was a delight to be so, there came these profli- 
gate favourites of the moment, as they are pictured in rich 
variety by Horace and Juvenal and Petronius, who, with 
shameless fronts rushed into the most unnatural forms of 
vice ; and who was there to protect poor Philosophy when 
such reprobates claimed the name of Epikuros, if indeed 
they did not claim that of the Porch } 

Contempt of the popular belief was here assumed as a 
mask for inner hoUowness, utter absence of belief and true 
knowledge. To smile at the idea of immortality was a sign 
of vice; but the vice was due to the circumstances of the 
time, and had arisen not through, but in spite of philosophy. 
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And in these very dasses the priests of Isis, the than** 
matmgists, and prophets, with their train of jnggleiy, found 
a rich harvest; nay, sometunes eren the Jews found a 
proselyte. The utterly uneducated mob shared in the 
towns the character of characterlessness with the great in 
their semi-culture. Thence ensued, then, in those times, 
in the fullest bloom, that practical Materialism, as it may 
be called — ^Materialism of life. 

On this point also the prevailing notions require an . 
explanation. There is also a Materialism of life which, 
leriled by some, prized l^ others, may, by the side of 
any other practical tendency, still venture to show its 

When effort is directed not to transitory ergoyment, but 
to a real perfecting of our condition ; when the eneigy of 
material enterprise is guided by a clear calculation, which 
in all things has ultimate principles in view, and therefore 
reaches its aim; then there ensues that giant progress 
which in our own time has made England in two hundred 
years a mighty people, which in the Athens of Perikles 
went hand in hand with the highest blossom of intellectual 
life which any state has ever attained. 

But of quite another character was the Materialism of 
Imperial Bome, which repeated itself at Byzantium, Alex- 
andria, and in all the capitals of the Empire. Here also * 
the search for money dominated the distracted multitudes, 
as we see in the trenchant pictures of Juvenal and Horace ; 
but there were lacking the great principles of the elevation 

* IfonuiiMii, Hislorx of Bome, KiontlntoBomOk ''WlioiiiihoSonato 

XL TL, tr. 560 (ohapb ziL), obierret t (in soB.o.)orderodtliotomploi of Iiis - 

** Unboliof and mperatition, difloront oooiiraotod within ibo riag-w»U to bo 

Imot of tlao MUBO hiitoriool phonomo- pnUod down, no kboorer Ttntnred to 

BOB, wtnt in the Konna world of that lay the Snt hand on them, and the 

daj hand In hand, and thore wae no ooaral Lodnt Pannna waa himaelf 

teak of isdiYiaoak who thomaeivM ohlifedtoapplytheflntatrokeof tho 

eottbined both— who denied the foda axe. A wager might be laid that tho 

with J^pQEvrDa, and yet piajed and move lax anj woman waa, tho more 

aae riS oad befeea ereiy ahiinap" In pionalj ahe woiahipped Ua.** 

tho mamehaptar are Bono detaflaaa Oompaie further Leekj, Hiat Ear. 

!• tho intndnotftaB of Oriental nU- Itoiala, L 39! loU. 
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of national power, of the utilisation for the common advan- 
tage of national resooioes, which ennoble a Mateiialistio 
tendency, becanse, though thejr start from matter, yet thej 
leaven it with force. This would result in the Materialism 
of prosperity : Borne knew that of decay. Philosophy is 
compatible with the first, as witii all that has principles; 
she disappears, or has rather already disappeared, when 
those horrors break in of which we w^ here forbear to say 
anything. 

Yet we must point out the undeniable fiact^ that, in the 
centuries when the abominations of a Nero, a Caligula, 
or eyen of a Heliogabalus, polluted the globe, no philosophy 
was more n^ected, none was more foreign to the spirit of 
the time, than that of all which demanded the coldest blood, 
the calmest contemplation, the most sober and purely prosaio 
inquiry— the philosophy of Demokritos and Epikoros. 

The age of Perikles was the blossoming-time of the 
materialistic and sensationalistic philosophy of antiquity : 
its firuits ripened in the time of Alexandrian learning; in 
the two centuries immediately before Christ^ 

But as the masses under the Empire were drunk with 
the double intoxication of vice and of the mysteries, no 
sober disciple was to be found, and philosophy died out 
In those times, as everybody knows, prevaQed Neo-Fla- 
tonic and Neo-Pythagorean systems, in which many nobler 
elements of the past were oveipowered by fanaticism and 
Oriental mysticism. Plotinus was ashamed that he had a 
body, and would never name his parents. Here we have 
already in philosophy the height of the anti-Materialistio 
tendency— an element that was still mightier in the field 

^ It ii iherolon at odm vnf air and pandant at Diapar diowa hinialf la 

iaaeoaraia whan Draper, in hit in Mt flnalittdgmanttaadhit wholamoda 

nitB7 rttptott Ttliiabla '^Hittoiy of of thooghi, thaia navarthtlott apptara 

the bkiellootntl Doralopiaaiit of So* in hit aooonnt of Kpikarot, and par- 

ropa," idantiftat Epikuaaidtm with bapt ttiU moia in tlia waj i& whidi 

the hjpoaitiotl infidolity of the man ha makot Aritiotia aa aKpariaaot* 

of thairo^towhoia**toolatyiti]|- phflotophar, th» oibrlot faSaaaaa €< 

dahtad for moia thta half iftt aornip- ofroMooa tradiitoiifc 
tiou* (Tol. L pp. x6a, Z69). Inda. 
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to which it properly belonged— that of BeligioxL Never 
have leligioiis flonriahed with auoh wild loxariance and in 
anch wide variety, from the poieat to the most abomin* 
able ahapea, aa in the three first oentoriea after Christ. 
No wonder, then, that even the philoaophera of this time 
often appeared aa priests and apostles. Stoidam, whose 
doctrine had naturally a theological torn, first yielded to 
thia tendency, and was therefore the longest respected of 
the older schools, till it was outbid and supplanted by the 
aacetic mysteries of Neo-Platoni8m.<K 

It haa been often said that incredulity and superstition 
further and excite each other ; yet we must not allow our- 
aelvea to be dazzled by the antithesiB. * Only by weighing 
the specific causes and by the severe discrimination of time 
and circumstance can we see how far it is true. 

When a rigorously scientific system, resting upon solid 
principles, on well-considered grounds excludes faith ^m 
science, it will most certainly, and even more entirely, ex- 
dude all vague auperstitions. In times, however, and under 
drcumstancea in which scientific studies are as much dis- 
ordered and disorgamsed aa the national and primitive 

* AiD«r, PhQ. d. OriMb., iJL i, S. who letortad to them for a solnUon of 

«B9^ E. T. tr. Boiehol (a Stoioi, h^\ porplaiiiig omm of pimotioal monla, 

P- 3*3* ''Iiiftword, Sfcoioifm U not orundmrtheinflnoneeof doipoadonej 

onlyAphiloiophie, batalsoaraligioos or removM.*' For tho eztinotion of 

■yitoBi. Ai fiioh il waa fosardod bj tho Stole inflaeoee, end ite rappleat- 

lii Srrt edherenta, • • • endemvoh, lug bj the Neo-Plktonie myetieifm, 

together with FlatoniNn, it afforded eomp. Leeky, foe. eiC., pi. 337. 

ia ittteequeiit tlmee, to tiie beet and ZeUer, iiL s, 8. 381, obeervee : "Neo- 

BMet eoltlTated men, a eabetitate for FlatoDlem ia a leUgiova ayitem, and 

deeliniBg natural religioo, a aatiafao- it ia so not merelx in the aenae in 

tion for reUgiooa oraTinga, and a anp- whieh Flatoniam and Stoieiim may 

pert for moral life, wherever the in- alao be ao deaoribed : it ia not merely 

floenoe of Oraek enltnre extended.* oontent to apply to the moral dntiee 

Ledkj, Hiat. Ear. Uorala, L 397, and apiritnal lif e of man a philoeophy 

nyteC tho Bomaa Btoieaof the Srat atartinf from the idea of God, bat 

two eentiftiaa t ** On oeeaaiona of neverfeheleaa attained by a aoiratiflo 

family beraafement, when the mind method. Bat eren ite adentifie Tiew 

ia Boel aoaeeptible of impraaalena, of theworld reSeeUfromfirattolaat 

tkeywwehaUtaaI|yeaIledintoeoa« tho reUg&oaa diapodtion of man. and 

•oletheaanivon. Dyingmeaaaked ii thotooghly dominated by the wieh 

their oomfBrt and inppert in the laat to meet hie reMgioaa n eedi, and to 

hom of their lilib Iheybeeamethe briog Urn into the moet intimate per* 

luiiM wilh th« Deity.'* 
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fonns of faiih, this proposition has indeed its application. 
So was it in imperial times. 

There was then, in truth, no tendency, no need of life 
which had not a corresponding religious form ; but by the 
side of the wanton festivals of Bacchus^ the secret and 
alluring mysteries of Isis, there silently spread, wider and 
wider, the love of a strict and self-denying asceticism. 

As in the case of individuals who have become blas^ 
and enervate after exhausting all pleasures, at last the 
one charm of novelty remains— ths^ of an austere, self- 
denying life ; so was it on a laige scale in the ancient 
world ; and thus it was only natural that tins new tendency, 
being as it was in sharpest contrast with the cheerful sen- 
suousness of the older world, led men to an extreme of 
world-avoidance and self-renunciation.^ 

Christianity, with its wonderfully fascinating doctrine 
of the kingdom that is not of this world, seemed to offer 
the most admirable support to these views. 

The religion of the oppressed and the slave, of the weary 
and heavy-laden, attracted also the luxurious rich who 
could no longer be satisfied with luxury and wealttu And 
so with the principle of/renunciation was allied that of 
J universal brotherhood, which contained new spiritual de- 
lights for the heart seared by selfishness. The longing of 
the wandering and isolated spirit after a dose tie of com- 
munity and a positive belief was satisfied ; and the firm 
coherence of the believers, the imposing union of commu- 
nities ramifying everywhere through the wide world, 
effected more for the propagation of the new religion than 
the mass of miracles that was related to willLigly be* 
lieving ears. Miracle was, in shorty not so much a mis- 
sionary instrument as a necessary complement of faith 
in a time that set no measure to its love or its belief in 
mirades. In this respect not only did priests of Isis and 
magicians compete with Christianity, but even philosophers 
appeared in the character of minude-workers and God* 

• An Mdooiii of thif esktiiM, M H thlidomtafr.biolMfofudiBLMlijr, 
. midt iiMlf qpMiiUy f •!« afUr tbt Hi^i B«r. Monk, it 107 ML 
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prophets. The feats of a Cagliostro and a Gass* 
ner in modem times are but a faint copj of the perform- 
ances of Apollonios of Tyana^ the most famous of the 
prophets, whose miracles and oracles were partly believed 
even by Ladan and Origen. Bnt the result of all this 
was to show that only simple and consistent principles can 
work a lasting miracle— that miracle, at least, which gradu- 
ally united the scattered nations and creeds around the 
altar of the Ghiistians.7 

Christianity, by preaching the gospel to the poor, un- 
hinged the ancient world. ^ What will appear in the ful- 
ness of time as an actual fact^ the spirit of faith already 
apprehended in imagination— the kingdom of love, in which 
the last are to be first The stem legal idea o£ the Bo« 
mans, which built order upon force, and made {property 

' Ai to tlM tprwd of OhristiMiHjr, tho w»vo of oredality that Inonghi 

oompuotbooelobnted fifteenth ohap- with it this long tninof Orieatel 

ter of Qibboo, which is faU of mate- sapeistitioDS sad legends. ... Its 

lisl for tho ostimitioa of this feet nindes were sooeptedhy both friend 

from the most tsxied sfcoadpoints. ftnd foe as the ordiniuy scoompeni- 

Hovs coRoet Tiews, howoTer, are pnt moots of religions tesohing." 

forward hj Leoky in. his *' History of ' How mnch the inflnenoe of tho 

Eoropeaa Horals,** and in the "His- Christian eaie for the poor was felt is 

toi7 of Bationalism in Europe.'* As shown hj the remarkable fact that 

tho chief work on the theological side^ Julian ' the Apostate,' in his attempt 

BMJ be named Banr, das Christen- to supplant Christianity by a philo- 

thnm, n. die christliehii Kiroho der sophio Greek State •religion, o|)enly 

drei orsten Jahrhnnderto. Fh>m tho reoognised the superiority of Chris* 

phihieophioo • historieal standpoint, tianity in this respoot to the old reli* 

S. Ton TjimolT, der Unteigang des gion. Ho reoommended, aooordingly, 

HoUonismns u. dJo Eimiehnng seiner in order to riral the Christians in 

TempolgaterdnrdhdiobhristLKaiser, this respect, tho establishment in 

Kttaohon, 1854. For further omy town of Xenodoehela, in which 

litoratufik see in Ueborweg in tho strangers should bo recoiTod without 

^'ffiotcfy of thePalristie Philosophy,* rsspeet to creed. For the mainto- 

n seetkm of his history which unfortu* nance of them, and also for distri- 

Batdy has not mot with the npprob»- bntion to tho poor, ho devoted con- 

tkm it dcserfos (oompb my BicgrapUo sidorablo sums of money* ** For it is 

Vobsrwsgs, Beriin, iSyx, 8. ai, to), disgraceful,* he wrote to ArHudus, 

On the miracle-mania which tho high- priest of the Galatians, 

moriced this period, oompars part&eu* *'that no one of the Jews begs, while 

Im^Lsclqr, Hist, of Bur. Motels, the athdstie Galileans not oidy main* 

i 993» Aloe p- 995 es to mhrade- tain their own poor, but also any 

wedking pUlosepbero : ** Christianity whom we leave helpless.'*'— Lasaulz, 

Aoetid inle the BenM Weiwirt en UaleigiBg dee HeUenismis, 8. 68* 
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the immovable foundation of Imman lelationa^ was met 
bj a demand, made with incredible weighty that one should 

\ xenounce all private claims^ should love one's enemies, 
sacrifice one's treasures^ and esteem the male£u3tor on the 
scaffold eqnallj with one's self. 

"^ A mysterious awe of these doctrines seized the ancient 
world,^ and those in power sought in vain by cruel perse- 
cutions to repress a revolution which overturned all exist- 
ing things, and laughed not only at the prison and the stake, 
but even at religion and law. Lot the bdd self-sufficiency of 
the salvation which a Jewish traitor, who had suffered the 
death of a slave, had brought down from heaven as a graci- 
o ous gift from the eternal Father, this sect conquered country 
l<^ after country, and was able, while clinging to its main prin- 
ciples, little by little to press into the service of the new 
creation the superstitious ideas, the sensuous inclinations, 
^ ^ the passions, and the legal conceptions of the heathen world, 

o since they could not be wholly destroyed. The place of 
old Olympus, with its wealth of myth, was occupied by the 
saints and martyrs. Gnosticism constituted the elements 

* Oompftra TMitu, Annali, xr. ciatiiis amoDgift thamelftM, tofftilior 
44, wh«r«iiiinidt]ifttKeioUidtlM with their hatred of othcn, wm 
hUme of the bnniiog of Borne upon frequently nndo n rabjeet of re« 
the Ohrietiuit. He /* inflicted the proeoh to the Jewi tlio. Leaanli, 
molt exqnidte tortnrei on % olaai Unteipuig dee Hellenimrai, S. 7 
hated for their abominatione, called foU., ^owi the internal neeenit^ of 
Ohxiatianaby thepopulMe. Chriitni, thie Tiew of the Bomani, and qnotee 
frorawhoin^ettainehaditiorigin,ivf* limilarjndgmenta from Baetonine and 
fared the extreme penalty dnring the the younger PUny. In theeameplaee, 
reign of TLbeiioi, at the handiof one of very aeenratereferenoee to the intoler- 
oar proenraion, Pontine Pilatoe, and anee (etrange to Oreeka and Bonano 
amoatmieohie?oaeaaptrrtitioD,th«a alike) of tha Uonotheiatie religione, 
cheeked lor the moment, again broke amoaget which Ohriettanity particn* 
ont, not only in Jndaea, the flret larly from the flret took np an q^buive 
eonrce of the evil, bat e?en in Bome, attitade. Gibbon reekooa ae coo 
where aU tUnge hideooe and ehame- of the chief canaea of the rapid propa* 
fol from erefy part of the world And gation of Chiietianity ita iatokrent 
th^ centre and become popolar. aeal, and the expectation of another 
Accordingly, an arreet waa flnt made world. For the threatening of 
of aU who pleaded gaOly; then, apon the whole human race with the erci^ 
their infonnatioa, an Immenee m^ti* laaling tocmente of hcD, and the in* 
toda waa eoDTicted, not eo mneh of floence of thia threat npon the Bo- 
tha crime of flring the city, m of hat* mane, ecmp. Lecky, Set Xvs» 
ltd agaJMl mankind.* Their ueo- MonOii i 447 fcO. 
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of a Christian phflosophy. Christian schools of rhetoric 
were opened for all those who sought to combine the an- 
cient culture with the new bdiet From the simple and 
austere discipline of the early Church were developed the 
elements of a hierarchy. The bishops gathered unto them- 
selyes riches^ and led an arrogant and worldly life ; the 
rabble of the great cities becune intoxicated with hatred 
and fimaticisuL The care of the poor disappeared, and the 
usurious rich protected their neCarious gains by a system of 
police. The festivalB speedily resembled in their wanton- 
ness and ostentation those of the decaying heathenism, and 
the piety of dcTotion in the surge of disordered emotions 
appeared bent upon destroying Uie life-germs of the new 
religion. But it was not so destroyed. Struggling against 
the foreign forces^ it made its way. Even the ancient phi- 
losophy, which, from the turbid sources of Neo-Platonism, 
poured into the Christian world, had to adapt itself to the 
character of this religion ; and whilst cunning, treachery, 
and cruelty helped to found the Christian state — ^in itself a 
contradiction— 4he thought of the equal calling of all men 
to ahigher existence remained the basis of modem popular 
development So, says Schlosser, was the caprice and 
deceit of mankind one of the means by which the Deity 
developed a new life from the mouldering ruins of the 
ancient world.i<^ 

It now becomes our duty to examiue the influence that 
the carrying out of the Christian principle must have exer- 
dsed upon the history of Materialism,and with this we will 
connect the consideration of Judaism and of Mohamme- 
danism, which latter is of special importance. 

What these three religions have in common is Mono- 
theism* 

When the heathen regards everything as full of gods, 
and has become accustomed to treat every individual 
event as the special sphere of some daemonic influence, the 



\ WdlfMA. 1 iL dialKht T«lk, hma^ r. Xri«gk, it. 4^6 
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difficulties which aie thus opposed to a Materialistic ex- 
planation of the universe are as thousandfold as the ranks 
of the divine communitj. If some inquirer conceives the ^ 
xnightj thought of explaining everything that happens out 
of necessity, of the reign of laws, and of an eternal matter 
whose conduct is governed by rules, there is no more any 
reconciliation possible with religio n. Epikuros's forced , 
attempt at mediation is but a weatly effort, therefore, and 
more consistent were those philosophers who denied the 
existence of the gods. But tiie Monotheist occupies a dif- 
ferent position in relation to science. We admit that even 
Monotheism admits of a low and sensuous interpretation, 
in which every particular event is again attributed to the 
special and local activity of God in anthropomorphic fashion. 
And this is the more possible because every man naturally 
thinks only of himself and his own surroundings. The 
idea of omnipresence remains a mere empty formula^ and 
one has really again a multiplicity of gods, with the tacit 
proviso that we shall conceive them all as one and the same. 

From this standpoint^ which is peculiarly that of the 
charcoal-bumer^s creed, science remains as impossible as it 
was in the case of the heathen creed. 

Only when we have a liberal theory of the harmonious 
guidance of the whole universe of things by one Grod, does 
the cause and effect connection between things become 
not only conceivable, but is, in fact^ a necessary conse- 
quence of the theory. For if I were to see anywhere 
tiiousands upon thousands of wheels in motion, and sup- 
posed that there was one who appeared to direct them all, 
I should be compelled to suppose that I had before me a 
mechanism in which the movements of all the smallest parts 
are unalterably determined by the plan of the whola But if 
I suppose this, then I must be able to discover the struc- 
ture of the machine, at least partially to understand its 
working, and so a way is opened on which science may 
fireely enter. 

For this very reason developments might go on for cen- 
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tones, and enrich sdenoe with positiye material, before it 
would be neoessaiy to eappoae that this machine was a 
fttrpdimm MoUfa. Bat when once entertained, this con* 
dasion mnst appear with a weight of facts by the side of 
which the apparatos of the old Sophists appears to us 
utterly weak and inadequate. 

And here^ therefore^ we may compare the working of 
Monotheism to a mighty lake, which gathers the floods of 
science together, until they suddenly b^gin to break 
through the dam.li 

But then there came into Tiew a fresh trait of Mono- 
theism. The main idea of Monotheism possesses a d(>g- 
matic ductility and a speculatiye ambiguity which spe- 
cially adapt it^ amid the changing circumstances of civili- 
sation, and in the greatest advances of scientific culture, to 
serve as the support of religious life. The theory of a 
recurrent or independent regulation of the universe, in 
pursuance of eternal laws, did not^ as might have been 
expected, lead at once to a mortal struggle between reli- 
gion and science; but, on the contrary, there arose an 
attempt to compare the relation between God and the 
world to that of body and soul The three great Mono- 
theiBtic religions have therefore all, in the period of t]ie 
highest intellectual development of their disciples, tended 
to Pantheisni. And even this involves hostility to tradi- 
tion; but the strife is very far from being mortaL 

It is the Mosaic creed which was the first of all reli- 
gions to conceive the idea of crei^onas a creation out of 



Let us call to mind how the young Epikuros, according 

' to die story, while yet at schod, began to devote himself 

to philosophy, when he was obliged to learn that all things 

arose from chaos, and when none of his teachers could tell 

him what then was the origin of chaos. 

There are peoples which believe that the earth rests 
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upon a tortoise, bat you mart not aak on what the tortoiae 
restB. So easily is mankind for many generations con- 
tented with a solution which no one coidd find really satis* 
&ctoiy. 

By the side of sach fantasies the creation of the world 
6om nothing is at least a clear and honest theory. Il 
contains so open and direct a contradiction of all thoaght, 
that all weaker and more reserred contradictions mart feel 
ashamed beside it.^ 

But what is more : even this idea is capable of transfor- 
mation ; it too has a share of the elasticity which charao^ 
terises Monotheism ; the attempt was ventored to make 
the priority of a worldless Qod one parely of conception^ 
and the days of creation became aeons of development. 

In addition to these featores, which had already be- 
longed to Judaism, it is important that Christianity firrt 
requires that God shall be conceiyed as fi!ee &om any physi- 
cal shape, and rtrictly as an invisible spirit Anthro- 
pomorphism is thas set aside, but returns first in the tor- 
bid popular conception, and then a hundredfold in the 
broad historical development of the dogma. 

We might suppose, since these are the prominent traits of 
Christianity, that, when it gained its victory, a new science 
might have blossomed more luxuriantly; but it is easy 
to see why that was not the casa On the one hand we 
must bear in mind thrt Christianity was a popular religion, 
which had developed and spread from beneath upwards 
until the point at which it became the religion of the State. 
But the philosophers were just the people who stood 
furthest removed from it, and the more so as they were the 
less inclined to pietiGon or the mystical treatment of 
philosophy.!) Christianity extended itself to new peoples 



u It ii iatorwting to obMrnhow, »ItiitnM,lndMd,UMttlMm7rtit 

in MohamraedaB orthodoxy, vMOitno Noo-FUtonista mioti m Flotiiiiu nd 

Ss had to atoms to randor mora intal- Porphyiy wars daoldad opponaati of 

Ugibia tha tnuMoandantal oraation bj ChiiitUoitj (Ptephjij wrota SftMn 

a Ood who la ontdda tha wiifWM. hooka agaiaat tha Ohrktlaiia), hot la* 

Oompara Baiuui, Avanoda at I'Avww tanallj thay atood vaiy aaar to tha 

tdoM^ PMk, 1851^ pii 8ob Otariatfam doctitea, Jiat ai II 
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hitheito inaccessible to dvilisatioiiy and it is no wond^ 
that in a school beginning again &om the foundations, 
all those pieliminaiy steps had again to be made which 
ancient Greece and Italy had been through since the 
period of the earliest colonisations. Above all, howeyer, 
we must bear in mind that the emphasis of the Christian 
doctrine by no means zested originally on its great theolo- 
gical principles, but much rather on the sphere of moral 
purification through the renunciation of worldly desires, 
on the theoiy of redemption, and on the hope of the 
advent of Christ 

Moreover, it was a psychological necessity that as soon 
as this immense success had restored reb'gion generally to 
its ancient privileges, heathen elements in mass forced 
their way into Chiistianity, so that it speedily acquired a 
rich mythology of its own. And so, not merely Material- 
ism, but all consiBtent monistic philosophy, became, for 
hundreds of jrears to come, an impossibility. 

But a dark shadow fdl especially upon Materialism. 
The dualistic tendency of the religion of the Zend-Avesta, 
in which the world and matter represent the evil principle, 
God and light the good, is related to Christianity in its 
fundamental idea, and especially in its historical develop- 
ment Nothing; therefore, could appear more repugnant 
than that tendency of the ancient philosophy, which not 
only assumed an eternal matter, but went so far as to 
make this the only really existing substance. If we add 
the Epikurean moral principle, however purely it may bo 
conceived, the true antithesis of the Christian theory is 
complete, and we can comprehend the perverse condemna- 
tion of this system which prevailed in the Middle Ages.^^ 

W doaVtod thAl thej Mqvind grMi tetptleiof tlM lohool of Aeoetldemiu 

infliiMiM «f«r tlM kU d«TelopaiMii and the ** Mnplrical phyiioUiif " 

of ClifktiMpliaMophx. Ifmhfu^ (Zill«r, iiLt,fl Aufl. 8. ifoO.), Mpe* 

«h«r noHy itood Q«ka and Oahnu dftUxCkxtat Smpiileu. 

(ilfliovgh 1m, too, ii not, m woo for* ^ From a vorj oorlj porlod, thoro- 

■Mflj boUovod, oa ^ li k i ii o o is Imt % foto, doioo tho TolgwiMtkni of iho 

Pktairt s 8oo Utbonrog'i Biol, of notioMof *%ikiiMa' ond *S^lkii. 

rM>|<is)L IVrtl Molw iOfo d ofoiho Noalm^iaiLoiMooofobMlnlooppo- 
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In this last pointy the third of the great monotheiBtio 
leligions, Mohammedamsm, is moxe fiftYOuiable to Mate- 
rialism. This, the joungest of them, was also the fiist 
to develop, in connection 'with the brilliant ontbnzst of 
Arabian civilisation, a fi^ee philosophical spirit, which 
exercised a powerfiil influence primaxily npon the Jews 
of the middle ages, and so indirectly upon the Christians 
of the West 

Even before the communication of Greek philosophy 
to the Arabians, Islam had produced numerous sects and 
theological schools, some of which entertained so abstract 
a notion of Ood that no philosophical speculation could 
proceed further in this direction, whilst others believed 
nothing but what could be understood and demonstrated; 
others, again, combined fanaticism and incredulity into 
fantastic systems. Lot the high school at Basra there 
arose, under the protection of the Abbassides, a school of 
rationalists which sought to reconcile reason and faith.^' 

By the side of this rich stream of purely Islamitio theo- 
logy and philosophy, which has not unjustly been com- 
pai^ with the Christian Scholasticism, the Peripatetics of 
whom we usually think when the Arabian medieval phi- 
losophy is mentioned, form but a relatively unimportant 
branch, with little internal variety ; and Averroes, whose 
name was, next to that of Aristode, the most frequently 
mentioned in the West^ is by no means a star of the first 
magnitude in the heavens of the Mohammedan philosophy. 

•itioiitotlMtnaioMkdtiital ihtlam and Dtnto daMribw m lying In te/ pits 

uMiio dogmatlam. WUleihtEpikii* (Mmp» Benin, AtWto^ pp. i^ and 

rean sobo^ (sao abora^ pw 195), ammg aa/). A aimilar Tnlgariiation baa, of 

aU the analant pliiloaopbioal aabodbi aonna, baftdlan alao tha nama af tha 

praaarrad tba moai diatinoiiTa atamp ' Stoiaa.* 

and tha moat aalf-aontainad ajatam ^ Banan, ATonoia, p. 76 ff., ahowa 

of doetrinaa, tha Talmnd alxaadjr bow tba moat abatnat abqia af tba 

daaaribaaSaddnoaaaandViraatblnkan idaa of Qod waa aaaantiaUjr promoiad 

genataUj aa EpUcnraana. In tba • bj tba oppoaition wagad againat tba 

twalftb aantttiy tbara appaan in Obiiatiandoatrinaaaf thaMnityand 

Sloranaa a aaat of ' Epikuaani^' tha inaamatlon af tiia Dalty. Tba 

wbiob aan aaaiaalbr ba iwntiidfrad ao madiattatnir tftbtwl af Aa 'lEotaaa" 

in tba atrial Saholaatia aanaa, any Utaa'Uaampaiadbgr Banan with tba 

MPa than tha ^■lifcui tna wboak — iK*ol ol SdiloiamiaAhar. 

VOL. I. X 
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His trae importaiice lies much rather in the fSsM^t that it 
was he who gathered together the lesnlts of the Axabico- 
Aristotelian philosophy as the last of its great representa- 
tives^ and delivered them to the West in a wide range of 
literary activily, and especially by his commentaries on 
.Aristotle. This philosophy was deyeloped, like the Christian 
Scholasticism, &om a Neo-Platonically coloured intexpreta* 
tion of Aristotle; only that while tiie Scholastics of the 
fiist period possessed a very slender stock of Peripatetic 
traditions, and those thoronghly intermingled and con- 
trolled by the Christian theology, the springs flowed to 
the Arabians through the channd of the Syrian schools in 
much greater abundance, and thought was with them de- 
veloped with greater freedom from the influence of the9* 
logy, which pursued its own paths of speculatipn. So it 
resulted that the naturalistio side of the Aristotelian sys- 
tem (^. above» p. 85) could develop itself amongst the 
Arabians in a manner which remained quite foreign to 
the earlier Sdiolasticism, and which later made the Chris- 
tian Church regard Avexroismas a source of the most arrant 
heresies. There are three points in particular here to be 
regarded : the eternity of the world and of matter in its 
opposition to the Christian doctrine of creation; the rela- 
tion of God to the world, according to whidi he influences . 
either only the outermost sphere of the fixed stars, and all 
earthly things are only indirectly governed by God through 
the power of the stars, or God and the world run into each 
other in pantheistic fashion ;i< finally, the doctrine of the 
unity of the reason, which is the only immortal part of 

M lb tiM SnI of iheM Tiewi kfU mwb m w« jiUm ouimItm %X ih« 

MBB» s<^v« IHt adlmrioii, whilt ib* ■taiidpolBiaf«t«niitj,ihediitinetioa 

MOOodtMoordiBStoaaopliiiottttart* belWMn potntlAliljr «id Mhiality 

•d ^ AvvnroM, !• rappoMd to liav* di«pp6«n»riBMiiit]M00«rMaf «ttr- 

liMihliiMlTltw. Af«noM Umitlf aity idl potontialitlM bMOBM MinaU- 

nakM an dwagt and moroMBl fai tiai. Bui thai diiappean abo from 

t]ioworid,aadfqpoeia]]ytlMbiooiiiiBf tlM hii^Mtt atandpolBt of obaarfatioB 

a^d pofldilBf of oi|MilnB% pottn- tho on^tloB, too, of Qod and tLo 

tlaQf teUroBt fai aattar, aad Qod woild. Qf, Boaa^ Avonoii^ pp. 73 

Imb BolliiBC to do M to ton tUa aadSftibU. 
potaaMalUf ftito Mtaalttj. Bat aa 
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man— a doctrine which denies individual immortality, 
since the reason is only the one divine light which shines 
in npon the sonl of man» and makes knowledge poesibIe.i7 

It is intelligible enough that such doctrines most have 
exerdsed a mischievous interference in the world under 
the sway of Christian dogma» and that in this way, as well 
as through its naturalistic elements^ Averroism prepared 
the way for the new Materialism. For all that^ the two 
tendencies are fundamentally different^ and AverroiBm 
became a chief pillar of that ScholasticiBm which, by the 
unconditional reverence for Aristotle, and by the strength- 
ening of those principles which we shall examine more 
closely in the following chapter, rendered so long impos- 
sible a Materialistic consideration of things. 

But besides its philosophy, we have to thank the Ara- 
bian civilisation of the middle ages for still another 
element^ which stands perhaps in yet closer relation to 
the history of MaterialiBm ; that is, its achievements in 
the sphere of positive inquiry, of mathematics and the 
natural sciences, in the broad^ sense of the term. The 
brilliant services of the Arabians in the field of astronomy 
and of mathematics aire sufficiently known.^ And it was 
these studies particularly which, connecting themselves 
with Oreek traditions, again made room for the idea of 
the regularity and subjection to law of the course of 
natura This happened at a time when the degeneracy of 
belief in the Cluistian world had brought more disorder 
into the moral and logical order of things than had been 
the case at any period of Gmco-Soman heathemsm; at a 

tt m« yi«^^ ^]|]o|| Y^g^ upon tiM c/. 589» Drafttr, rateUMiul ]>tf«- 

AriaioMiftB tiitofrj of iht roOt wmnf lopntnl of Esropt (od* 1875), U. 36 

TM^ (Dt AnlBM, liL 5), hu bemi d«- foU. Tht Mtbor, w^o li batt qutt- 

•icaatod ** Xonopqrebinn,'' ibm !■, fl«d to tpMk in tbt nottor of natiuna 

the dootriiM that Ihe imaMrUl toiil MioMO (pf, abort, noio 4), oomplaliis 

<ia diitinelion from iho porialiabla (p. 4a) ^ '* tbo ajraiomalio maoBar Sb. 

animal aonl) in all bebgaihaipartako whioh tbo litaiaftuo of Soropo btf 

of A aool b ODO and tbo mmc oootritod to pot ovt of light oor 

>• Oompi Hvmboldt'a Xonoa, IL aeiontifio t^^rl^irfn to tLo Xoliam- 

esB foU. & TL I Bolm*aod., IL S9*i aadaM.* 
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time wlien ereiyiliiiig was legarded as possible and 
liothing as necessary, and an nnlimited field was allowed 
for the discretion of beings, which were ever endowed \sj 
the imagination with fresh properties. 

The w»i«gliwg of astronomy with the fantasies of astro- 
logj was^ for this very reason, not so diBadvantageoos as 
might be supposed. Astrology, as well as the essentially 
related alchemy, possessed in every respect the regular 
form of sciences,!^ and were, in the purer shape in which 
they were practised by the Arabian and the Christian 
savants of the middle ages, far removed from the measure* 
less charlatanry which made its appearance in the six- 
teenth and especially in the seventeenth century, and 
after austerer sdence had rejected these fanciful elements. 
Apart from the fact that the impulse to inquiry into im- 
portent and unfathomable secrets through that early con- 
nection came to the aid of the sdentifio discoveries in 
astronomy and chemistry, in those deep mysterious studies 

» Compu litbig, Oh«nMM Briefer •ziMrimait li indeed eiOl aeilve 

3 and 4 Br. Hie mnerk, " Alehemx eaoogh in oar modem ehemittiy, and 

WM iMTer aaytliiiic more then ehe* ike eathorily of geiienl theoriei, if 

mistry," foee, of eowee, a little too not in our own dayi, at all erenta in 

fu; Aa to the eaatlon againat eon* a period not Teiy far behind na, waa 

fonndisf it with the gold-making art Toiy greaL Tot the real prineiple of 

of the atzteenth and ee mnt eenth oen* modem ehemiitry ia the empirioal ; 

toriea^itmnatnoteeeapenathatthia that of alehemy, deapite ita empirical 

ia only alehemy ran wfld, Jvat aa the reaolta, waa the Ariatotelo-aeholaatie. 

natiTity delnaion of the aame period The ioiaatiflo fomi of alchemy aa weU 

iaaatrologyran wiUL The moetim* aa of aatrology reata upon the oou« 

portent oontraat between the apiritof aiatent canying ont of certain axioma 

modem ehemiatcy and of medieval aa to the natnre of all bodice and 

alahemy may be moat doariy ehown theirmntnalrelationa— Aziomadmpla 

in the relatton between thecry and in themeel▼el^ bnt capaUe of the 

•speriment With the alehemiate ntmoat Tarietiee in their eombba- 

tho theory In all ita main featnrea HcniL Aa to the f artherance 

ateod nnahakaUy Sim ; it waa ranked of the adentiAe apiiit by mcana of 

above ezperiiMnt ; and if thla gavo aatrology in ita pver forma, oompare, 

nn vnexpoeted leanlt, thia waa fctoed further, Lacky, Hiat. of Baticnaliam 

into an artlSqial eenfovmity with the In Suope,L 300 foU; wherea]ao,in 

theeiytWhlckwaaofaprioridla origin, note a to p. 309, eeroral Inataneea 

It waa tharefere eaaantiaUy directed an given of the bold Ideaa of aatm- 

totho prodnotlonof thiepreviena^ logiaal fkeothinkera. Oem- 

nntle^eted loanll fnthor then to pare alao Hvmboldt'a Xoomoa^ IL 336 

IkwiMfeetkMktt. lUi teadiMy of ML 
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themselves was implied, as a necessary presappositiony tlie 
belief in a zq^nlar progress of events following eternal 
laws. And this belief has fonned one of the most power- 
ful spxings in the whole development of cnltnie from 
the middle ages to modem times. 

We most here also have special regard to medicine^ 
which in our days has become in a certain measure the 
theology of Materialists. This science was treated by 
the Arabs with especial ceaL^ Here too^ whilst attach- 
ing themselves chiefly to Oreek traditions^ they neverthe- 
less set to work with an independent feeling for exact 
observation, and developed especially the doctrine <rf life, 
which stands in so dose a connection with the pro- 
blems of Materialism. In the case of man, as well as in 
those of the animal and vegetable worlds, everywhere, in 
short, in organic natore, the fine sense of the Arabians 
traced not only the particularities of the given object^ but 
its development^ its generation, and decay— just those 
departments, therefore, in which the mystic theory of life 
finds its foundation. 

Eveiy one has heard of the early rise of schools of medi- 
cine on the soil of Lower Italy, where Saracens and the 
more cultivated Christian races came into such dose con- 
tact As early as the tenth century, the monk Constan- 
tine taught in the monastery of Monte Cassino, the man 
whom his contemporaries named the second Hippokrates, 
and who, after wandering through all the East^ dedicated 
his leiBuro to the translation from the Arabic of medical 
works. At Monte Cassino, and later at Salerno and 
Naples, arose those famous schools of medicine, to whidi 
the seekers for knowledge streamed from tiie whole 
Western world. 21 

** Dimper, InttU. Dtrvlpw of So- mIm (P^rii, iSto). Y«I ih«ir giMl 

w^ L 384 f dU. LcM fi,Toiii»liU Aotiiil^ i& tUi dtptftaM&t U dwwa 

jBdgBMBti of AnUm modkino wOl claurljr mon^ ovoft i& ihiM ••> 

bo found in HiMr, Qcooh. d. Hod. coonii. 

<oAnS.,Jono,iS5^i73folL,ndin ^00,^^. WobblMv Hndh. d«r 

])uombois, Hiil. dii BdtnoM llddip Gotoh. d. litar., II. a I7. Mdn«% 
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Let VB olservB, that it was apon the same teiritoiy that 
the spirit of freedom fint took its rise in Europe — ^a spirit 
which we most not indeed oonfonnd with complete l^te- 
rialism, but which is at all events closdy related to it. 
For that strip of land m Lower Italy, and especially that 
in Sidly, where to-day blind saperstition and mad fana- 
ticism are at their hei^t, was then the native home 
of enlightened minds and the cradle of the idea of 
toleration. 

Whether the Emperor Frederick IL, the highly ciQti- 

Tated fiiend of the Saracens, the scientific protector of the 

positiye sciences, really uttered the famous expression 

about the three impostors^ Moses, Mohammed, and ChriBt,^ 

this time and place at least produced such opinions. Not 

I without reason did Dante count by thousands the bold 

I doubters who, resting in their fiery graves, ever preserve 

I their contempt for hell. In that close contact of the differ- 

l ent monotheistic religions — ^for at that time the Jews were 

there very numerous, and were in point of culture scarcely 

behind tiie Arabians — ^it was inevitable that, as soon as 

intellectual intercourse took place, the reverence for specific 

forms should be blunted ; and yet it is in the specific that 

the force of religion lies, as the force of poetry lies in 

the individual 

Hilt Vtrglilbb d«r Sliton v. ■. w. hftked Mid faipidoii upon penont of 

dM MiMalmlten mil d. vair. Jahrh., fraettiliikiiig tondtnej. Latdra book 

i. 4x3 IdU. BaMmlMff, Hiit dot on tlio Thno Impoiton beouM tho 

BdtMet 116d., L 859 foQ., ihowi laVlocI ol this fftbnloiu itoiy, and » 

thtti «bo imporlMMO of Bolmio la long Miioo ol ISbonl men (too tho liit 

modioi— k Mm than tho iaflnonoo of thorn in Qontho, Do ImpoitnraBo* 

of tho Anbiono, and that boro pio- Ugionnm, Leipi. 1833, p. «o oq., ao 

boblyaaeionttvaditioubadfttrvivod. woU ao in Bonan, Atorooo, p. 035) 

Tot tbo oobool oortainly loooi^od » woro aoooaod of baring wiition % 

gno* Impolao tbfoiigb tbo Bmporar book wbiob did not oron ozitt, nntU 

VMorioklL at longtb tbo mal with wbiob tho 

* Iho awtion that Afwrooi, or quootion of ito oiiatonoo was dobatod 

tbo Sttponr Viodoriok tL. or oono lod oortaln iadnatiioaa foifoito to tbo 

otbor Imolont frootUnkor, apoko of f abrioation of oadb wiitingi, irbiob* 

Moiiammod, Qbiiat, ond Moooa aotbo bovow, tunod ont ^nrf fioUo 

*ttiooimpMlsn,*i9poa»iatbomid- prodioliom. For futbflr ditaili mo 

dlo agio to bofo boon m««ly«Bfo«nd- Otntbo^ Im oHIt 
ft aaA ft moont of dimwiag 
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How nndi Erederick IL WIS distnated is dbown I1J 
socnsstion that he was in eomplidtj' with the kmkmm^ 
thosa imtwliging Jasiiiti cf W?i**«r"Mi^*"M«^ wiio are said 
to haire had a aecvet doetmie wludi openlj and fre^ eoc- 
preaacd to the otmoat a eomplete athriam^with aUihe 
logical eoDseq[iieDoes cf an egoism aeddng to giatifyita lost 
of pkasQie and powei: If the tiaditioii of the doctrines of 
the Alwasrins were true, we ahould hsTe to paj this sect 
more respect than tibat of tlii» incidental wfyai^^m . The 
■Assassini of the hi^iest ^rpe would then represent the 
model of a Materialist sach as the ignonnt and fanatical 
psTtisans of our day love to imagine him in order to be 
able to mge a socoessfol contest with him. The Assas- 
sins would be the solitary historical example of a comfai- 
natkm of Materialistic philosophy with cruelty, Inst <tf 
power, and systematic crim& 

Let ns not forget^ howeyer, that all onr information as 
to this sect proceeds from their bitterest foea It amouits 
to the highest dqpree of internal improbability that from 
the most harmless of aU theories of the nniyenBe should 
have proceeded an energy so fearful that it demands 
the utmost strain of aU the forces of the soul — an energy 
which in aU other cases we find only in union with reli- 
gious ideas. They are also, in their awful sablimity and 
transporting charm, the one element in the world's history 
to which we can pardon even the extremest abominations 
of fanatunsm from the highest standpoint; and this is 
rooted deep in human nature. We would not venture, in the 
face of tradition, to build a conjecture upon purely inter- 
nal grounds, -that religious ideas were in the utmost acti- 
vity amongst the Assassins, unless the sources of our 
knowledge of the ABWuwins afforded room for such consi- 
deration.^ That a high degree of freethinking may be 

* EamiiMr, in hli book, btiod vpon and doludod, and Intho bigbwt gmdM 

OrimitalM«roMv"T]MHitiQff7ofUio SiMb nothing but oold-Uoodad «doa* 

AjMadnf,** Stoti «nd TnK 1B18, B. Ution, abMlnto nnbditf, and tho 

T« 1855, It tntinlj of tibo Hfir whioh aotl Tio&oni ogottnn. Eaoaf^ ln« 

diiidM too AMiidnt Into dilndoit dood, to thlf o|bol om bo fonnd to 
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combined iriih the fanatical conception of a religions ideo^ 
is proved by the case of the Jesnite, with whose whole being 
that of the Asflasmns has a striking similarity. 

To letom to the natozal science of the Arabians, we 
cannot^ in condnsion, avoid quoting the bold expression 
of HmnboMty that the Arabians are to be considered the 
proper fonnders of the physical sciences, ** in the significa- 
tion of the term which we are now accustomed to give 
it** Experiment and measurement are the great instru- 
mentswith the aid of which they made a path for progress, 
and raised themselves to a position which is to be placed 
between the achievements of the brief inductive period of 
Greece, and those of the more modem natural sciences. 

That Mohammedanism exhibits most of that furtherance 
of natural study which we assign to the Monotheistio 
principle^ falls in with the talents of the Arabians with 
their historical and local relation to Greek traditions, 
without doubts however, also with the circumstance that 
the Monotheism of Mohammed was the most absolute, and 
comparatively the freest from mythical adulterations. 
Finally, let us place among the new elements of culture 
which might react upon a Materialistic theory of nature 



ill* MmrBM; and 7«l wt mut noi the ioDgue, the pmi, or the iword, 

f oiftt that thii li tht usoal waj in whidi huf orertnnied iho tiurone, 

wldi^ liotorioos orthodozj dealt and ahaken the altar to ita baae, am* 

with defeated aeeti. It ii leaUy UtioQ it the fint and mightiett. It 

iMn, apart from the frequent in* niea erime aa a meana, Tirtne aa a 

■laneee of malidoiia miarepra- mask. It respeeta nothing laered, 

aentatiott, jvat aa it it with onr and yet it hat reoonne to that which 

Jndgment of ao-oaUed 'hypoeritea* it moat belored, beoaoie the moat 

in pciTate life. Umuoal piety ii in aeeiize, that of aU held moat laored 

ihapopnlarayeaeither genuine taint- Vx nuui— religion. Henoe the hiatorj 

ahip or a w&^ed eloak of aU that ia of religion it noTor more tempeatnona 

^pflib For the pajehologieal aaVtlety and langninary than when the tiara, 

of ^ mixtora of gennine reUgiooa nnited to the diadem, Imparta and 

aaottona with oeaiae aeHithneii and receifea an increated power.** But 

Tiaiooa hahiti ^ ordinary mind haa when waa there efor a prieithood 

BO apprediatkm. Fammer aeta forth whioh waa not amUtiona ; and how 

lUa own view of the p^yehologieal earn religion be the meet aaored ele- 

•ffianatJim of the Awaiain mofo* aent of hnmanity if ita tet aerranta 

mnt Ift the loDowing wovda (8. M^ Sndinltcolyameanatoaatiafytheir 

& T.pi. zs)>-**Of aU ^ paarfont ambltlimr And why ia amUtion ao 

wikh haft svw taOtd iBt» aetka aomaoa aad aa dangwMi n paadoBp 
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this further one, whidi is handled at length by Humboldt 
in the aeoond volume of his Koemos — ^the deyelopment of 
the aesthetical contemplation of nature under the influ- 
ence of Monotheism and of Semitic culture. 

The ancients had carried personification to the utmost 
pitch, and seldom got so far as to regard or to represent 
nature simply as nature. A man crowned with reeds 
represented the ocean, a nymph the fountain, a faun or 
Pan the plain and the grove. When the landscape was 
robbed of its gods, then began the true observation of 
nature, and joy at the mere greatness and beauty of 
natural phenomena. 

•" It is a characteristic,'' says Humboldt,* ** of the poetry 
of the Hebrews^ that, as a reflex of Monotheism, it always 
embraces the universe in its unity, comprising both terres- 
trial life and the luminous realms of space. It dwells but 
rarely on the individual phenomenon, preferring the con- 
templation of great masses. ... It might be said that one 
single psalm (Ps. civ.) represents the image of the whole 
kosmos : The Lord, ' who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment; who stretchest out the heavens like a 

diiM for the mott port it only UmIi, Twy new to the Atwwini, m Hammw 

\ff ft imj thorny imd extremely un- repreeenti them ; while, et the leme 

oertain wmy, to that life of pleaeore time, tb^ would eeeree^ hftve been 

whieh ii regarded ee the <A>Jeei of able to eetaUiah their power in the 

eiveiy lelfith man ! There it obrionalj aonls of beUerera without the help of 

aetisg, often at least, and almoet i^aine fanatJeiim. Hammer often 

always in the greftt events of world- addneea them, and eertainly with 

history, in eonneotion with ambitioD, Jnstiee, as a parallel to the ease ef 

an ideal whieh Is partly in itself the Assassins (8. 337, U patdm^ 

oreipriaed, bat partly passes into a B.T. ax6) ; bat when he thinks the 

one<«ULed relation to the partienlar regioides of the Vnneh Berolutioa 

person regarded as its speeial bearer, worthy to have been satellites of the 

And ibis is the reason why it is fvfi- * old man of the moontaln,* this shows 

ffhMM ambition especially that is so how easily saoh genenlisations may 

ire^ent, for the eases in whiehreU> lead to a misappMhensioB of peeoUar 

gion b employed hy an ambitioos historioal phenomena. It b oertain 

bat not religions person as a TalaaUe that the poUtisal fanftjy—* of the 
means mast be ireiy rare in histoiy. ' Fkenoh *men of terrar ' was, on the 

These eonsidentions apply also whole, veiy doMri^ aad by a*^ 

to the Jesoiti, who at oertain periods hypoadtlMiL 
cf their hietoiy hsnne eertainly eome 

* Kosttoa, K %f Bohn*s ed., IL 411^ 4<^ 
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caxtain; wlio laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
should not be xemoyed for ever. He sendeth the springs 
into the Talleys, whidh run among the hOls : thou hast 
set a bound that they may not pass over; that they turn 
not again to oorer the earth. They giro drink to every 
beast of the field. By them shall the fowls of the aii 
have their habitation, which sing among the branches. 
The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Leba- 
non whidh he hath planted, where the birds make their 
nests ; as for the stork, the fir-trees are her house."* 

To the times of the Christian anchorites belongs a letter 
of Basil the Greats which in Humboldt's translation affords 
a magnificent and feeling description of the lonely forest 
in which stood the hermit^s hut 

So the sources flowed on all sides to form the mighty 
stream of modem inteEsctual lif^ in whiohp under nume* 
lOQS modiflcation% we have again to seek for tho object d 
our inquiry, Materialism, 
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CHAPTER IL 

SCHOLASnCISK AND THX FBXDOMIKAKGB OF THB ABZSTO- 
TELIAK NOTIONS OF 1CA.TTEB AND VOBIC 

Whilb the Arabians, as we saw in the prsTious ohapter, 
drew their knowledge of Aristotle from abundant though 
much polluted sources, the Scholastio philosophy of the 
West bogan by dealing with extremely scanty, and, at the 
same time, much corrupted traditions.^ The chief portion 
of these materials consisted of Aristotle's work on the 
'Categories,' and an introduction to it by Porphyry in 
whidi the ^ five words "^ are discussed. These fiye words^ 
which form the entrance to the whole Scholastio philo- 
sophy, are genus, species, difference^ property, and acci- 
dent Hie ten categories are substance, quantity, qua- 
lity, relation, place, time^ position, possession, action, and 
passion. 

It is well known that there is a large and still steadily 
increasing body of literature on the question what Aris- 
totle exactly meant by his categories, that is, predications^ 
or species of predication. And this object would have 
been sooner attained if men had only begun by making 
up their minds to treat as such all that is crude and un- 

MPnail, G«Mh. dmr Loglk im ditliloii into the Oum pecMi ol fli« 

Abtndkad*, IL 4, SiuIa is SeholM- InoompUto, ttM Minpl«ti^ Mid the 

tiolnB only lliMlogj and kgio, but no agaia iii«d«qiHitt aooommodaUim of 

inoo ol oU ol * phllowipliy.' It to AriototoUnlim to oodMiMtiool doo- 

(|iiito oonooti Wwovor, to nj tliol tria«% lo latOMUo). liii tibo «mo 

tbo diffortnt piriodi of Soholaottoiim plaoo wfll bo foand a ootploto o«u« 

oiB OB^ bo dIstlagiJiihod aoooidliig moiatioa of tho SbholaotU moltrial 

to^TafyingiaSMnooof tibogndtt- wbkh tho akUUt afoo bad al thoir 

allj faifflnwiring Bobolaatio matorfal dUporftiML 
(•adMHtetnmplib tviaVobonni^t 
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certain in the Aristotelian notions, instead of seeking 
behind erary nnintelligible expression for some mystery 
of the profonndest wisdom. It may now, however, be 
regarded as settled that the categories were an attempt 
on the part of Aristotle to determine in how many main 
ways we can say of any object what it is, and that he 
allowed himself to be misled by the authority of lan- 
guage into identifying modes of predication and modes of 



Without entering here upon the question how far we 
can justify (e^^ with Ueberweg's logic, or in the sense of 
Schleiermacher and Trendelenburg) the exhibition of 
forms of being and forms of thought as parallel, and the 
assumption of a more or less exact correspondence between 
them, we must at once point out» what will be made 
clearer further on, that the confusion of wijecUve and o6-> 
jeetive elements in our conception of things is one of the 
most essential features of Aristotelian thought, and that 
this very confusion, for the most part in its clumsiest 
shape, became the foundation of Scholasticism. ' 

Aristotle, indeed, did not introduce this confusion into 
philosc^hy, but, on the contrary, made the>{rs< attempt to 
distinguish what the unscientific consciousness is always 
inclined to identify. But Aristotle never got beyond 
extremely imperfect attempts to make this distinction; 
and yet precisely that element in his logic and metaphysic^ 
which is in consequence especially perverse and immature, 
was regarded by the rude nations of the West as the 
comer-stone of their wisdom, because it best suited their 
undeveloped understanding. We find an interesting ex- 
ample of this in Fredegisus, a pupil of Alcuin's, who 

"llik latter point li ipwj wtU thfa <o n trof w iy, whkk it w<mld h we 

ibofVB bgr Br. Sahoppt in hia work^ land na too lar to diaooaa. Aooording 

*• 1!ho Ariatotallaa Oatacoriai^** Bar- to Pnati, Oaaab. lUr Logik, L 190, 

Ua, iS/i. Laaa fovaibla aa a aa a to mm what aetoallj «&iato raoalToa ita 

thoaignmant agtinatBoniti, with ra- fnU ooMrato datamiaatioa hf maana ' 

fBid-to tho waaning ol tha osprM- ol tbo akoMBli ttpnaaad in tli« 

9km w|>yfai rag Iwai. Ihaplmaa aattgorlaa. 
Mpkgptd ia tha tnt aaaka to ttfold 
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honoured Charles the Great with a theological epistle ' De ^ 
Kihilo et Tenebria/ in which that ' Nothing ' oat of which 
God created the world ia explained as an actually tscAding , 
«iUi^y, and that for the extremely simple reason that every J 
name refers tO some corresponding thing.^ 

A much higher position was taken by Scotos Erigena, 
who declares ' darkness/ ' silence/ and similar expressions, 
to be notions of the thinking subject; only, of coarse, 
Scotas also thinks that the ' absentia ' of a tiling and the 
thing itself are of tlu like kind: so therefore are light and 
darkness, sound and silence. I haye, then, at one time a 
notion of the thing, at another a notion of the absence of 
the thing in a precisely similar manner. The ' absence/ 
therefore, is also objectiyely given : it is something reaL 

This is an error whidi we find also in Aristotle him- 
self. Negation in a proposition (&n'6^Mai^) he correctly 
explained as an act of the thinking subject : ' Privation * 
(ariprfat^), for example, the blindness of a creature that 
naturally sees, he r^;ards, however, as a property of the 
object. And yet» as a matter of fact* we find, instead of 
the eyes in such a creature, some degenerate form which 
has nevertheless only positive qualities : we find, it may be^ 
that the creature moves only with much groping and diffi- 
culty, but in the motions themselves everything is in its 
way fixed and positive. It is only our comparison of this 
creature with others that, on the ground of our experience^ 
we call normal, that gives us the notion of bUndness. 
Sight is wanting only in our conoeption. The thing, 
regarded in itself is as it ib^ without any reference to see* 
ing or not seeing. 

It is easy to perceive that serious blunders like this are 
to be found also in the Aristotelian enumeration of the 
categories; most conspicuously in the category of relar 
tion (irpii ta), as, e^., 'double/ *hal^' * greater/ where 
no one will seriously maintain that such expressions can 

* TnaMt G«toh. 4« Logik, tt, 27 foO., mf. Abb. 7$, 
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be applied to things except in so far as they maj be com- 
pared by the thinking sabject 

Maeh more important^ howeyer, became the vagaenesa 
as to the relation of word and thing in dealing with the 
notion of substance and the spedea 

We have seen how, on the threshold of all philosophy, 
appear the 'five words' of Porphyry — a selection from 
the logical writings of Aristotle, intended to supply to 
the student^ in a convenient form, what he chiefly needs 
at starting; At the head of these expositions stand those 
of 'genus' and 'species;' and at the very introduction of 
this introduction stand the eventful words which probably 
aroused the great medieyal controversy about universals. 
Porphyry mentions the great question whether the genera 
and species have an independent existence, or whether 
they are merely in the mind; whether they are corporeal 
or incorporeal substances ; whether they are separate from 
sensible objects, or exist only in and tluough them ? The 
decision of the problem so solemnly propounded is post- 
poned, because it is one of the highest problems. Yet we 
see enough to perceive that the position of the 'five 
words' at the entrance to philosophy is quite in accord- 
ance with the speculative importance of the notions of 
genus and species, and the expression betrays clearly 
enough the Platonic sympathies of the writer, although 
he suspends his judgment 

Ibe Platonic view of the notions of genus and species 
(oomp. p. 74 ff ) was, therefore, in spite of all inclination 
towards AiiBtotle, the prevailing view of earlier medieyal 
times. The Peripatetio school had received a Platonic 
portico^ and the young disciple on his entrance into the 
halls of philosophy was at once greeted with a Platonic 
consecration; perhaps^ at the same time, with an inten- 
tional ooonterbalanoe to a dangerous feature of the Aris- 
totelian categories. For in the discussion of substance 
{fAaU^ he dedares that^ in the primary and strict sense, 
the ooniaete partioolaxsi such as this particular man. 
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Lone standing Iiere^ are Bubstancea This is, of ooune 
scaicdy in aoeoidance with the Platonic contempt for the 
concrete^ and we rnuBt not be smpiiBed at the rejection of 
this doctrine by Scotus Erigena. Aristotle calls the spe- 
cies substances only of the second order, and it is only by 
the mediation of the species that the genus also has a cer- 
tain substantiality. Here then was opened, at the very 
outset of philosophical studies, a wide source of school 
controversy, although on the whole the Platonic view 
(Bealism, because Uie universalB are regarded as 'res') 
remained, imtil nearly the dose of the middle ages, the 
prevailing, and, at the same time, the orthodox docttine. 
It is, therefore, the most absolute antithesis to Materialism 
produced by all antiquity that controls from the first the 
philosophical development of the middle ages ; and even 
at the dawnings of Nominalism there appeared for many 
centuries scarcely any tendency to start from the concrete 
phenomena whidi could in any degree remind us of Mate- 
rialism. The whole era was swayed by the nam^ by the > 
thought-thing, and by an utter confusion as to the mean* J 
ing of sensible phenomena, which passed like dream-pio* 
tures through the mirade-loving brain of philosophising 
priests. 

Things changed, however, more and more after the in- 
fluence of Arabian and Jewish philosophers had become 
observable, from the middle of the twelfth century, and . 
gradually a fuller knowledge of Aristotle had been spread 
by means of translations, first from the Arabic, and later 
also from the Greek originals preserved at Byzantium. 
But» simultaneously, the principles of the Aristotelian 
metaphysic became only more and more fuUy and deeply 
rooted. 

These principles are^ however, of importance for us» not 
only because of the n^^ative pa];t which they play in the 
history of Materialism, but also as indispensable contribu- 
tions to the criticism of Materialism ; not indeed as though 
we must still measure and try the Materialism of to-day by 
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them, but because only by their assistaiice can we thor* 
onghly overcome the misondentandings which conatantlj 
thieaten us in the discussion of this subject One portion 
of the question here concerned has been already decided, 
what is right and what is wrong in Materialism being 
already shewn, as soon as the notions with which we have 
here constantly to deal are made dear; and further, it is 
essential that we should take them at their immediate 
source, and observe the gradual modifications they undergo. 

Aristotle is the creator of metaphysic, which, as every- 
body knows, is indebted for its unnieaning name merely 
to the position of these books in the series of Aristotle's 
writings. The object of this science is the investigation 
of the principles common to all existence, and Aristotle 
therefore calls it the ' first philosophy '—that is, the gene- 
ral philosophy, which has not yet devoted itself to a spe^ 
dal branch. The idea of the necessity of such a philo- 
sophy was correct enou(^, but the solution of the problem 
could not even be approached until it was recognised that 
the universal is above all that which lies in the nature of 
our mind, and through which it is that we receive all 
knowledge. The failure to separate the subject and the 
object^ the phenomenon and the thing-in-itself, is here 
therefore especially noticeable, as, owing to this fSsdlure, 
the Aristotelian philosophy becomes an inexhaustible 
source of self-delusion. And the middle ages were espe- 
cially inclined eagerly to embrace the very worst delusions 
of this kind; and these are at the same time of special 
importance for our subject: they lie in the notions of 
matter and potentiality, as related to form and actuality. 

Aristotle mentions four universal principles of all exist- 
ence: form (or essence), matter {jShii, materia, as it was 
rendered by the Latin translators), the efficient cause, and 
the mdP We are here chiefly concemed with the first 

tWOk 
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The notion of matter is, in the fint pIaoe» entirely 
different from what we nowadays nndentand by 'matter/ 
While onr thought retains in so many departments the 
stamp of Aristotelian oonceptionsi on this pointy through 
the influence of natural scienoe, a Materialistic element 
has forced itself into our modes of thinking. With or 
without Atomism, we conceive of matter as a corporeal 
thing distributed uniyersally, save where there is a vacuum, 
and of an essentially uniform nature, although subject to 
certain modifications. 

In Aristotle the notion of matter is ndo^m; it is matter 
in relation to that which is to result from it through the 
accession of fonn. Without form the thing cannot be 
what it is ; through form the thing becomes what it is in 
reality; whilst previously matter had only supplied the 
potentiality of the thing. Matter has, neverthelessy to 
begin with a form of its own, though of but a low order, 
and one quite indifferent in relation to the thing which is to 
result 

The bronze of a statue^for example, is the matter; the idea 
of the work is the form; and from the union of the two 
results the actual statue. Yet the bronze was not the 
matter in the sense of this particular piece of metal (for 
as such it had a form which had nothing to do with the 
statue), but as bronze in general, i«., as something having 
no reality in itself but which 'can' only become something. 
And so matter also is only potentially ezlBting {SwifLu 
i»\ form only in reality or in actuality {(bepyilf ^ or 
^mXc%e/p Sp). The passing of the possible into actuality 
is Becoming, and this is, therefore, the moulding of matter 
by form. 

As we se^ there is here no question whatever of an in- 
dependent corporeal substrate of all things. The concrete^ 
phenomenal thiqg itself as it here or there exists— «^., a 
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lofT of wood lying jondei^—iB at one time 'sabetance/ that 
if, an actnaliaed thing consisting of form and matter, at 
another time is merely matter. Ihe log is 'substance/ 
a complete thing, as a log having received from nature 
the form of a log; but it is 'matter' with regard to the 
xafter, or the carving which is to be made from it We 
have only to add the qualifying words, ''in so far as we 
regard it as matter** (ie^ material). Then eveiything would 
be dear, but the conception would no longer be strictly 
Aristotdian, for Aristotle^ in fact^ transfers to the things 
themselves these relations to our thought 

Besides matter and form, Aristotle further regards effi- 
cient causes and ends as grounds of all existence, the last 
of which, in the nature of things, coincides with the form. 
As the form is the end of the statue, so also Aristotle re* 
gards in nature the form that realises itself in matter as 
the end, or the final cause, in which Becoming finds its 
natural consommation. 

But while this manner of regarding things is consistent 
enough in its own way, it was completely lost from view 
that the related notions are throughout of such a kind that 
they cannot^ without producing error,be assumed as actually 
recognised properties of the objective world, though they 
may supply a well-articulated system from a subjective 
standpoint And it is therefore of the more importance 
that we should make this dear, because only a very few 
of the keenest thinkers, such as Leibniz, Kant, and Her- 
bart have entirdy avdded this rock, simple as the matter 
really is. 

The underlying error consists in this, that the notion of 
the possible, of the Svmi/M* tv^ which is in its nature a 
purdy subjective assumption, is transferred to things. 

It is undeniable that matter and form are but two sides 
fromwhidi we may contemplate the essence of things; and 
even Aristotle was cautious enough not to say that the 
essence was compounded from these two, as if they were 
acparable parts; but if we refer the becoming and actually 
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kAppening to the inteipe&etnticm cf matter and tatm, at 
potentialitj and actuality, the enor we have jnat ayeided 
meeta us at this point widi ledoubled foroe. 

It xniut nmoh rather be indispataUy condaded that if 
there is no foimlesa matter, eren though this can be onlj 
assomed and not imaginedi then there exists also no 
potentiality in things. The SiW/mi iv^ the potentially 
existing, is, as soon as we leaye the sphere of fiction, a 
pnre nonentity, no longer to be found. In external nature 
there is only actuality and no potentiality. 

Aristotle Hoards, for example^ the general who has won 
a batde as an actual conqueror. This actual conqueror, 
however, was a conqueror before the battle, yet only 
iupdfiM, potmUia, potentially. So much we may readily 
concede, that there lay eren before the battle in his per* 
son, in the strength and disposition of his anny, and so 
on, conditions which brought about his victory — his vic- 
tory was possible ; btit this whole employment of the 
notion of potentiality rests upon this, that we mortals can 
never see more than a portion of the causes in action: if 
we could view aU, we should find out that the victory 
was not ' potential,' but that it was 'necessary / since the 
incidental and contributoiy circumstances stand also in a 
fixed causal connection, which is so ordered that a parti- 
cular consequence will result, and no other. 

It might be objected that this is quite in harmony with 
the Aristotelian assumptions; for the general who is 
necessarily victorious is in a certain way already the 
conqueror, and still he is not yet actually so, but only 
* potentia.' 

Here we should have an admirable example of the con- 
fusion of notions and of objects. Whether I call the 
general conqueror or not^ he is what he isr-A real person, 
standing at a certain point of time in the course of inner 
and outer properties and events. The ciroumstances that 
liave not yet come into . play have for him as yet no 
existence at all; ho has <»ily a certain plan in his concep- 
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tioii% a certain strength in his arm and Toice» oertaia 
nuxral xelationa to his army, oertain feelings of hope and 
apprehension; he is, in shorty conditioned on ereiy hand. 
That from these conditions, in connection with other con- 
ditions on the side of his opponent^ of the ground, of the 
armies, of the weather, his victory will result, is a relation 
which, if conceived by oar thought, produces the notion of 
the possibility, or even of the necessity, of a result^ without 
thereby taking anything from him or adding anything to 
him. No addition is necessary to this notional possibility 
in order to turn it into actuality, except in our thought 

*A hundred actual thalers," says Kant^ ''contain no 
whit more than a hundred potential thalerSb" ^ 

» KaaVi Kiitik 4 ▼• ▼•nvnfi, that ii, In the men oottMptioii of 

£l«aMBlvL, IL ^nd. a AUh. a Baeh. them. For tht vmI objoet— tbo dol* 

fliiiptt4AbM]ui.,&T.M«ikl^oliB, Ian— li noi aaalytiMJlj oontAiiked in 

yii SM, odL HarleBttain, 4^9^ ny oonotptton, bui f onna % quibeii* 

Xaai !• thwt dlwoMiaf tho linpoi- m1 addition to my eonoepilon (whidi 

aiUlity ol an ontokfioal pioof of the ia moraly a dotormlD^on of my 

aiiatanoa of Qod, and ahowa thai montal atata), although thia objao- 

'•alatanaa' la not a laal pfodicato tiira taality— thia axiatanoa— apart 

alaU, that ia,no4 a*'eonaaptionof from my oonoaption, doea not in the 

rtnt4H*it wfaiah la addod to tha laaat dagraa inorcaaa the aforeaaid 

eanaaptian of aoma other thing." hudrad doUara.** The iUnitration 

laA ao^ therrfore, the real eon- of a traaauy-Vill, addod in the text, 

iaina no mat% 0n ita ooneeption) attempta to make the matter atiU 

than the manly poaribK and ie»- olearar, afaiee, in addition to tho 

nty la the osiatenee i/ Oa aaaia OMrely logieal poaaibility (the idea of 

lUa^ aa an oVcel, of whioh the n hnndnd doUaia) an additional 

IfOM^ kgiMl) poaalbiUty gave bm ground of probabili^ ia hrooght into 

only the eonoeption. In etder to play, whiah rrnta npon a partial liew 

explain thia raUtion Kant employa of the eonditiona inflneneing the 

the foUoving example: **Ahnadxed aetnal payment of a hnndred doUara. 

nal doUaiB oontain no mora than a Theae eonditiona (partiaUy racog- 

hnndiedpoaaibladollaiB. For, aa the niaed) are what Ueberweg [jkipr^ptm 

latter Indieate the eoneeptlan, end of Trandelenbaig \ oomp. Ueber> 

. tho former the e^ieet^ an the anppo* weg*a Logik, 3 Anfl. & 167, i 69) 

aiiian that the eoateatef the former ealla '«ieal or obJeotlTe pomihrnty." 

vae greater than that of the latter. The appeaianee of a problcmatiaal 

aqr Mneaptien wonld not he an as* rdatlon la dne to thia laofc, thnt wn 

pnarien of the whole o^eet, and tnnrfer to the objeet the tiilMim 

wonld aeneeqnent^y be an Inadeitnate whiah la aenaatved by onr mind 

eaneeptien eif It In anirthnr aeneob between the mere aetnal pieeenee 

Wwatw^ II may bo aald that there of tho eenditiona, and the later, 

ia taera in n hundred real daOaia alao aetnal oiktaMa of tho oondi* 

ton hm dii d pamiMo da fl a n ditiffnti^j 
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This proposition would appear to a financier doubtful, 
if not absurd. A few years after Kant's death (July 1808), 
a treasury-bill for a hundred thalers sold in Konigsbeig 
for scarcely twenty-five.^ So that in the birthplace of 
the great philosopher, a hundred actual thalers were worth 
more than four hundred merely potential thalers; and 
this might be regarded as a brilliant justification of Aris- 
totle and all the Scholastics down to Wolff and Baum- 
garten« The treasury-bill which is to be obtained for 
twenty-five actual thalers represents a hundred potential 
thalers. If we look a little more closely, we see, of course, 
that what we really get for twenty-five thalers is the very 
doubtful prospect of the payment at some future time 
of the hundred thalers ; and this is the actual value of 
the prospect in question, and therefore, of course, the 
actual value of the bill, which carries the chance with it 
But the thing of which we possess the chance is, as 
before, the full hundred thalers of the nominal value. 
Tins nominal value represents the amount of that which is 
regarded as potentially to be obtained, with a probability, 
however, of only one-fourth in its favour. The actual 
value has nothing to do with the amount of the potential 
sum ; and so far £ant was entirely right 

£ant, however, meant by this illustration something 
more than this, and here again he was right For when our 
financier, after the 13th January 18 16, had his hundred 
thalers paid to him in full, nothing was added to the 
potentiality, so that it became an actuaUiy. The poten- 
tiality, as the merely conceived in thought, can never pass 
into actuality, but actuality arises out of preceding actual 
circumstances by which it is entirely conditioned. Besides 
the restoration of the national credit and other circum- 
stances, there is also necessary the presentation of an 
actual treasury-bill — not of a * potential' hundred thalos ; 
for these exist only in the brain of the speculator, who 
represents to himself one portion of the cargnmstances 
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wliieh mfluenoe the conmnion of the paper notes into 
sflyer, and makes this the subject of his hopes, and his 
fean^ and his thoughts. 

Perhaps we shall be pardoned the length of these re- 
marksy if we again yeiy briefly point out that the notion 
of potentiality is the source of most of the woist metaphy- 
sical fallacies. Aristotle, of couise, cannot be blamed for 
this, since the primary error is grounded deep in our 
oiganisation; and this must inevitably be doubly fatal in 
a system which, more than any previous one, based meta- 
physics upon dialectical discussion ; and the high esteem 
which Aristotle gained through this yery procedure, in 
other respects so fertile, appeared as though it would per- 
petuate this misfortune. 

After Aristotle, then, had so unhappily explained be- 
coming and motion generally, as results of purely poten- 
tial matter, and the actualising of form, it was a logical 
consequence that the form or the end of things must be 
the true source of motion; and as the soul moves the 
body, so is God as Form and End of the world the first 
cause of all motion. It could not be expected that Aris- 
totle should regard matter as moved in itself, since all 
that he ever allows to it is the negative determination, 
the }>otentiality of becoming anything or everything. 

The same false conception of potentiality which exer- 
cises this corrupting influence on the notion of matter, 
meets us once mors in the relation of the ^rmanent thing 
to its changing drcumstances, or, to keep within the voca- 
bulary of the system, in the relation between substance 
and accident. The substance is the self-existent essence 
of the thing, the accident a casual proper^ which is 
only ' potentially' in the substance. There is really, how- 
ever, nothing casual in things, although, out of ignorance 
of the causes, some of them I am obliged to describe as 
easuaL 

Just as little can the potentiality of any property or 
attribute be latent in a thing. This is only a creature of 
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our combining imagination. Nor, again, can any pfoporfcy 
be 'potentially' in things, since this is not a foim of 
existence but a form of thought The seed-corn is not 
a potential hahn, but a seed-corn. If a cloth is wet^ this 
wetness for the moment in which it is, is as much there 
as a necessaiy result of general laws, as any other property 
of the cloth ; and if it can be thought of prcTiously as 
potential, yet the doth which I shall later dip in water 
has absolutely no other qualities than another cloth which 
is to be subjected to no such experiment 

The separation in thought of substance and accident 
is indeed a convenient perhaps an indispensable, assist- 
ance to us in taking our bearings, but as soon as we begin 
to go more deeply into the essence of things, we must 
admit that the distinction between substance and accident 
likewise disappears. A thing has, it is true, certain quali- 
ties which stand in a more durable relation to it than 
others ; but none is absolutely permanent, and at bottom 
all are in constant change. If we once conceive, then, of 
substance as a single object not as a species^ nor as a uni- 
versal corporeal substrate, we must, in order to determine 
fully its form, limit the consideration of it to a certain 
period of time, and within this regard all the properties 
in their mutual interpenetration as the substantial form, 
and this again as the only essence of the thing. 

If TO speak, on the other hand, with Aristotle, of the 
notional (ri rif^p ehai) in things as their true substance, 
we find ourselves already in the field of abstraction; for the 
logical abstracting process is eventually the same, whether 
we frame a generic notion from our experience of a dozen 
cats, or whether we follow our own domestic cat through 
its life history, through all its changes and vicissitudes^ 
regarding it as one and the same being. Only in the 
sphere of abstraction has the opposition of substance and 
accident its importance. For taking our bearings for the 
practical treatment of things, we shall never be able to 
dispense entirely with the antithesis worked oat by Ads- 
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totle ivitli masterly acuteness of the 'potential and the 
actoal, of fonn and matter, of subetance and accident It 
iB equally certain, however, that in positive inquiry we are 
always led astray by these notions, as soon as we lose sight 
of their subjective nature and relative validity, and of their 
consequent inability to help us to see further into the 
objective essence of things. 

The standpoint of ordinary empirical thought, which in 
the main remains that of modem Materialism, is. by no 
means free from these defects of the Aristotelian system, 
since it maintains more firmly and obstinately, if possible, 
the false antithesis, though in an opposite direction. We 
ascribe the true bdng to stuff or matter, which, however, 
only represents a notion reached by abstraction : we are 
indined to regard the matter of things as their substance, 
and the form as a mere accident. The block out of which 
a statue is to come every one holds to be real; the form 
which it is to receive we look upon as merely potential. 
Nevertheless, it is eaqr to see that this is only true in so far 
as the Uodk has a form, which I leave out of consideration, 
namely, the form in which it came from the quarry. The « 
Uook as material of the statue, on the other hand, is only 
so in thougiht, whilst the idea of the statue, so far as it is 
conceived by the artist^ at least as a conception, possesses 
a land of actuality. So far, then, Aristotle was right as 
against the ordinary empiriciBm. His mistake lies only 
in tlus, that he transfers what is actually the idea of a 
thinking being to a foreign object^ which is the subject of 
this beings thought, as a potentially present property of 
the same. 

The AriBtotelian definitions of substance, form, matter, 
and so on, prevailed so far as they'were imderstood, so 
long as Scholasticism reigned alone— 4hat is, in our own 
oountry of Germany, until after the time of Oartesius. 

i^ however, Aristotle had already treated matter some- 
what depreciatingly, and in particular had denied to it any 
aotMm of its owq, this depreciation of matter must have 
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been increased tiuongh the influence of Chiistianiiy, which 
we have sketched in the pieTiotui chapter. Men did not 
reflect that everything hj which matter can be anything 
determinate — ^for example, evil or ainfnl — ^mnat be form 
in the Aristotelian sense; the system had not been so tu 
modified that matter was distinguished as the bad or eril 
principle, but they were still fond of representing it as 
absolutely passive; and this they conceived to be an im* 
perfection, without reflecting that the perfection of every 
being consists in its answering to its end, and that, therefore^ 
if we are childish enough to play the censor over the last 
grounds of all existence, it must much rather redound to 
the praise of matter, that it keeps so beautifully quiet. 
When, later, Wolff endowed matter with the vU inerUcB^ 
and the physicists empirically transferred the properties 
of weight and impenetrability to matter, while these must 
in themselves be forms, the melancholy picture was soon 
complete. 

"* Matter is a dark| iner^ rigid, and absolutely passive 
substance," 

''And this substance is to think?" asked the one party, 
while the others complain that there ought to be immaterial 
substances, because meanwhile the .notion of substance 
in colloquial usage has become identical with that of 

matter. 

Modem Materialism has, of course, not been without 
influence on these modiflcations of the notions, although 
the reaction of the Aristotelian views and the authority 
of religion were strong enough to turn th«^ effects of this 
influence into quite another coursa The two men who 
have exercised the greatest influence in the modelling of 
the notion of matter are certainly Descartes and Newton, 
Both occupy in the main the ground of the Atonusm 
which Gkusendi had revived (although Descartes, by Ids 
denial of vacuum, seeks as far as possible to conceal this); 
yet in this both are distinguished from Demokritos and 
Epiknro% that they separate motion from matter, and 
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make it arise through the will of God, who first creates 
matter, and then, by an act which may, at least in thought, 
be regarded as separate, brings motion into it 

For (he rest^ however, the Aristotelian view lingered 
longest^ and with a comparatiye exdnsiveness in that 
particular department for which the questions of Material- 
ism have an especially critical importance — ^in the sphere 
(^ psychology. The foundation of this theory of the soul 
rests upon the delusion of potentiality and actuality. For 
Aristotle defines the soul as the actualisation of an 
oiganio body possessing a 'potential' life.^ This expres- 
sion is in itself neither so puzzling nor so ambiguous as 
many have found it 'Actualisation/ or ' consummation,' 
is rendered by imKiyfui, and it is difficult to say how 
much has been imported into this expression. In Aristotle 
it indicates the well-known antithesis to hivaiu^i what 
further force it may have has crept into it'^ The 

* TIm f on definition (DeAabnaiiL iniieh m, e.^., the pUiit-«<ml, and 

i) rmw: ^wxh 'tit irrffX^cui ^ ihia in fMt it does. For eooording 

wpdrr^ wiiiULrvt ^wriwO Mr Ixeirof to Arietotle, the hamen bodj ae an 

h,^d^ rc^firm, U i di^ ^ 6fiyamM6^. «g»niim i. adapW for a nrtibiii^ 

Com^ T. Xliehmanii*i iraiidatlon !??? • "f, ^^"^^ Jf •"'^,' ?"■ 
(PhiLBibLBaiHL43). TheoommeiitaiT ■titatei it. artiudmtion, to^^^^ 

then i., o. the whole. eseeUent ; hut "^^^l}^^ ♦'^V'*!" T 1^ v 
wh«i T. Kirefamana mj. (8. 58). the* " Fortb^. Sjatem der P^yehc 

tidadefiBitioiiiaiiodeflidtkmatallof logle. 1855, i aa^jiay.: "Dienoga. 

theioiafaithe»odenieiiM,lmtonlj tiTeOrBije «i>e. ImmaUrieUen, joii 

•defiiiltkmol theoivaiiic/orciwhiob ^^c^er die SphAre de. ItoaMien Sio* 

b eonmoB to man with aidmala and *•■ beherrwht lei, wnrde too Aria- 

planti, tUe eamiot be right* for Aria- *«*>•■ d«"^ *« itthielhaften und 

ioUa haa alieady premiwd the expla- tieldeutigen, dwimi tief rinnig aohei- 

■atioB that ha propoeea to give a &eiidcnAiiidniokd«r^iTffX^euifijurt, 

umimnal idea of the Mml, and aa- «Bd gleieheam ana niehta la etwas 

ectdingly one whieh cmhiaoei aU gemaoht" Here the latter itatementia 

kinda of ioula. Hub eannot mean, iudoahtadl7traethatAziBtotle,intbe 

howeret^ aa Kirahmann mppoam, dootrineoftheeDteleohythaamadeaa 

the idea of a kind of mmiI whieh ia •pparcot entity oat of nothing. Bat 

•ovmon to aU animattd heinf^ hat» tUa appliee not merely to the idea of 

in addition to wUeh, a portion of theioaL.hattot]iawholeapplioatUniof 

theea hei^i my hava otin another thewordlrrfX^eMsand* moreover, to 

kind of eon]* and one not indnded in the entire Ariatotelian dootrine of 

the definition. The dofinitiim mnat potentiality and aotaality. Inthinga 

ihrMathoMMfhomaneon]* them ia from firat to laat nothing hnt 

; ili h^^ lMnltlM» Jwt M aompbte aetnaUtiy. iMhthing^ 
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organic body posBesses life only potentially. The actuii!- 
isation of this potentiality comes from without^ and 
that is alL The internal untruth of the whole theory is 
eren more obvious than in the relation of form and matter, 
although the antithesis of the two pairs of notions is 
exactly parallel That the organic body as the mere po- 
tentiality of a human being is in no way conceivable with- 
out human form, which, again, on its side, presupposes the 
active realisation of a human being in plastic material, the 
soul, that is, is a sunken rock in the orthodox Aristotelian 
view, which, it cannot be doubted, essentially contributed 
to the extensive development of Stratonism. Aristotle, in 
order to avoid this rock, fell back upon the act of genera- 
tion, as though here at least a formless material, through 
the psychical energy of the generator, received its actualisa- 
tion as a human creature ; but this is only to transfer the 
separation of form and matter, actualisation and potenti- 
ality which is demanded by the system, into the twilight of 
an unfamiliar process, and so to fish in troubled waters.^ 

tidered In itMlf, is entelMhj, ind alio into the notioiioftlieeiitcloohj, in 

when we loMglne • thing ud iti en- which it oould then indeed adminblj 

tdeohy lide b/ tide, this is in effeot InxnriAte. 

nothing but n mere tantologjr. And » Oomp. ]>e An. iL i, t. Klreh- 

the oue of the lonl differs in no re- miwn'i TiineUtlon, 8. 6z : '* Anoh 

■peoteieU from any other eaMi Tk$ iit nieht dea, wm teine Beele Terloren 

foicf of iki man, dLCOording to AriO' hat, dea dem YennSgen nabh LebeiH 

idU, it the man, Thii tautology onl j dige, londem daa, waa de hat ; dagegen 

aoqnirea a deeper lignifleanoe within lit der Same nnd die Fhieht ein iol* 

the STBtem beoanie (x) the deeeptiTe ehor K5rper dem VermSgen naoh.** 

phenomenon of the body aa a merely Here Ariatotle la endearonring to 

potential man ia oppoaed to the actual avoid the rory proper objection that 

and perfect man (oomp. further the on hia ayatem ereiy man mnat ariae 

following note) ; (a) the actual and out of a dead body by the acoeaaion 

perfect beiug ia then aubeequently of the entelechy. He may then quite 

again eonf uaed with the eaaential or rightly maintain that the corpae ia no 

logical portion of the being, with the longer in a proper eoadition for this, 

same equiTOcalneaa which is ao strik* beoauae it ia no longer a perfect 

ing in the notion of the c^is. And organisation (although there ia atiU 

ao Ariatotle haa not fixed ** die nega- some doubt whether AriatotUla Ideaa 

tiTeGr9aaeeineaImmat«rieUen*'any were ao advanced; eompi Kirch- 

mors in hia notion of the aoul than in mann*8 note on the paaaage); but, 

the notion of form generally. It waa then, it beoomea Impoaalble to adduce 

theNeo-Platonieviewoftfaeauperaen- any ease In which the 'potentuJly' 

ittons that Srst brav|^t mystidsa living body wwild differ fram the 
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Hie medieval pUloeoplieis were able to make good use 
of this doctrine, howeyer, and brought it into admirable 
hannony with dogma. 

Of much greater valae is the profound doctrine of the 
Stagixite, that man, as the highest product of creation^ 
canieB within himself the natoie of all the lower stages. 
The function of plants is to grow and to multiply ; the 
essence of the plant soul is therefore of rotation. In an 
animal arise, besides, sensation, motion, appetite ; the rege- 
tative life has here entered into the service of the higher 
or sensitive life. Finally, in man appears the highest 
- principle, that of intellect (yov?), and dominates the 
others. By a certain mechanical process, to which Scholar 
ticism was prone^ there were made from these elements 
of human existence three almost completely independent 
souls— the amima vegdaiiva^ the anima $tnsUiva^ and the 
anima ratianalxB, of which man has the first in common 
with the animal and the plant; the second at least in 
common with the animal; while the last is alone im- 
mortal, and oi divine origin, and includes all the higher 
intellectual faculties which are denied to the beasts.^ 
Tnittk this separation proceeded the favourite distinction of 
Cihxistian dogmattsts between soul and spirit^ the two 
'hiigber forces^ while the lowest^ or anima vegeiaHva, be* 
came the foundation of the later doctrine of vital force. 

mc^mtHj Uviag body, and ao Aiiitotte oolj, tnd huillj pMi 0T«r the art of 

hu iMOvno to Mods and fniii. In reaUaatkm. Bnt if wo pvnao thia 

tliom ho Sada tho appoaranoo of a mothod, and follow H through tho 

joatiSeallon of hia anttthoaia, Imi aopantto atopi, tho wholo doloaion 

9mfy tho aypoannoo, for aaoda and hroaki «p into nothing ; for Ariitotio 

frail an thoBBailiroa living thinga, oan aoareoly havo meant to lay that 

and havo n form oonoaponding to tho youth it tho body of tho man, 

tho aailnio of smb. Bat anppoao wo bocaato ho ia hia potentiality, 
wwt to apply tho lolativityoxplainod *Tho aaparation of tho nnima 

iatkatoztand aayt Thoomhiyohaa nriiraoKt from tho lowor faonltioa of 

iadood tho loim (and thoraforo tho tho aonl waa indood doniod by tho 

aBtahahy)of tho omWyo, bnt in rain* Ohnnh, and tho oonvono dootrino 

Han to tho d iw rf ^a d mnn it ia only waa ndaad to tho dignity of n dogma 

n poinfteii^ and thanloiia mattar. in tho OoumU of Tionao (1311) : but 

Thnl MHidB won anoigh io long *aa tho mova oonvoniont and mova Arini 

mitsfm t^m tho wlHimi totdiaa Hov atondi^ lotniMd. 
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There is no room for doubt that Aristotle only mentally 
fiepaiated these forces in man. As the hnman body has 
its animal nature, not by the side of the speoific human 
nature, but tn it^ it is a complete animal body of the 
noblest kind, that^ nevertheless, in its particular conforma- 
tion is specially and thoroughly human ; so, according to 
him, we must conceire the relation of the gradations of the 
souL The human form contains the spiritual being in 
complete inteipenetration with the sensitive and appeti- 
tive faculties, as these constitute in the animal one and 
the same thing with the merely vital principle. Only in 
the doctrine of the 'inseparable' reason — ^that doctrine 
upon which rest the Avexroistic monopsychism on the one 
hand, and the Scholastic doctrine of immortality on the 
other, is the unity abandoned, but even liere not without 
obvious violence to the main features of the system. This 
unity, which makes the form of man, uniting all lower 
forms in itself, his soul, was broken up by the Scho« 
lastics. For doing this, quite apart from the ' separable 
reason,' they could rely upon many an expression of 
the great philosopher, who eveiywhere in his system 
unites with the keenest consistency in certain main 
features a striking hesitation in its development So 
particularly with the doctrine of immortality, which, like 
that of the existence of God, adheres very locsely to the 
system, and in many points contradicts it^ 

From the Aristotelian philosophy are to be explained 
many more of the assumptions of the older metaphysio 
whidi the Materialists are fond of rejecting as simply 
absurd. Of this class is especially the assertion that the 
soul is not only distributed through the whole body, but 
that it is also wholly present in every part of it Thomas 
of Aquin expressly taught that it is not only potentially 
but actually present in eveiy part of the body, with its 

M TIm ooBinkdi0tkm in tlie doeirint UeUnrvf^ Gnmd., L 4 AoS., p. iSa^ 
^ M0r in Nktim to the dMfaiat of K T. 16a. Forthe mt^ ««BpM« nuto 
imBOKtiaitor !■ XMogniMd alaa by 55 i* tli* Snt MOlioiu 
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€O0 and indivifliUe essence. This, to many Material* 
isti^ was ihe height of absnidity, but within the Aristo- 
telian system it is at least as rationales if we say that the 
principle of the dide, expressed by the one indivisible 
proposition, a^ + y^ = r** is actoalised in any particular 
portion of a given drde of the radius r whose centre £a11s 
at the springing of the co-ordinates. 

Let ns compare the formal principle of the hnman body 
with the equation (^ the circle, and we shall perhaps 
undentand the zoot-idea of the Stagirito more purely and 
dearly than he knew how himself to express it. The 
question is a quite different one as to the seat of the 
conscious functions of sensation and appetite. This Aris- 
totle places in the heart ; the Scholastics, following Gkden, 
in the brain. Aristotle, however, quite consistently leaves 
to these functions their physical nature, and hence agrees 
in one veiy important point with the Materialiste {ef. note 
31). There, however, the Scholastics would, of course, not 
foUow him, as it cannot be denied that the later meta- 
physio in many ways introduced a mysterious confusion 
into their, in themselves, simple and inteUigible formula» 
a oonfuaion more aldn to utter absurdity than to dear 
thought 

But if we are here to fully understand the opposition 
of Materialism to metophysic, we need only go back to 
that confusion of existence and thought which had such 
momentous consequences in the case of the notion of 
potentiality. We maintain firmly that this confusion had 
originally the character of vulgar error. It was reserved 
for modem philosophers to make a virtue of their inability 
to free themsdves from the chains worn for thousands of 
year8»and to erect into a prindple this very unestebUshed 
identity of being and thought. 

If, by the aid of a mathematical construction, I describe 
a eircla with chalk, the form of the locd dispodtion of the 
dialk partides is first present^ of course, in my mind as 
end. I3i0 end beoomas the moving caus^ the form be* 
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eomes tlie lealisation of the principle in the material 
parta But wheie, then, la the principle t In the chalk ? 
ObTioixaly not in the individual particles; nor, again, 
in their anm. But it is in their 'disposition,' w^ in an 
abstractiozt The principle is^ and remains, in the human 
thought Who, then, gives us the right to transfer such a 
previously existing principle into those things which do 
not come to pass thtouj^ human ingenuity, as, for exam- 
ple, the form of the human body ! Is this form anything ! 
Certainly in our conception. It is the way in which mat- 
ter manifests itself, that is, the fashion in which it appears 
to ua Only, can this way in which the thing appears 
exist previously to the thing itself? Can it be separated 
from it! 

As we see the opposition of fonn and matter, as soon as 
we go to the root of the matter, leads us back to the ques- 
tion of the existence of univeraals, for only as a universal 
could the form in general be regarded as having an exist- 
ence of its own outside man's thinking faculty. And these 
Aristotelian modes of thought everywhere lead us back 
when we go thoroughly into things to Platonism, and as 
often as we find an opposition between Aristotelian empi- 
ricism and Platonic idealism, we have also a point before 
us in which Aristotle contradicts himseUl Thus, in the 
doctrine of substance, Aristotle begins quite empirically 
with the substantiality of the individual concrete things. 
This notion is immediately refined away into the theory 
that the notional in the things^ or the form, is substance. 
But the notional is the universal, and it is yet the deter- 
mining element in its relation with the in itself quite 
undetermined matter. This is sensible enough in Plato- 
nism, which regards the individual things as futile appear- 
ances; but in Aristotle it remains an utter inconsistency, 
and is, therefore, of course, just as puzzling to the wise as 
to the foolisLW 

If we now apply these remarks to the contK>ver8y 

» 8m FktAtl, G«mIl 4 XiOgik li| AW&dl, It. iS^ 
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between the Nominalists snd the Bealists {ef. above p. 85 
folL), we nndeistand that the origin of Uie individnal 
must to the Bealist have piesented eapedal difficulties. 
The foim as nnivenal can produce no individual ont of 
matter; whence therefore do we get 9kprincipium imMvir 
dwdUnm, to nse scholastic langoaget Aristotle never 
gives US the answer to which we are entitled. Avicenna 
attempted to shift on to matter the piinoiple of individua- 
tbn, and that^ thereforep whereby, from the notion of dog, 
this particular dog is prodaced — ^a device which involves 
either the fSdl of the whole Aristotelian notion of matter 
(and previously, of course, the Platonic), or the Flatonio 
subversion of the individual. Here stumbled even St. 
Thomas, who otherwise contrived so carefully to avoid 
the errors of the Arabian commentators while employing 
their works. He laid the principle of individuation in 
matter and— ^became a heretic; for, as was shown by 
Bishop £tienne Tempier, this view conflicts with the doc- 
trine of immaterial individuals, as the angels and departed 
souls. 

Duns Scotus tried to help himself by the device of the 
notorious HaicotUas^ which is of fcen cited without much 
regard to the connection of the notions as the height of 
Scholastic absurdity. It does, in fact^ seem an absurd 
idea to make the individuality in turn merely the effect or 
result of a universal ad hoc; and yet this solution of the 
difiiculty is, of all the expedients that have been proposed, 
the one most in harmony— or, let us rather say, the 
one least inconsistent— with the collective Aristotelian 
doctrine. 

The Nominalisti^ however, found no great difficulty 
here. Occam very calmly explains that the principle of 
individuation lies in the individuals themselves, and this 
harmonises excellently with the Aristotle who makes 
individuals substances, but all the worse with the Platoms- 
iog Aristotle^ who invented the ' second substances' (no- 
tions of spedes and genus) and substantial forms. To 
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take ihefirat Aristotle literally, means to reject the seoond 
Aristotle altogether. But the second is the reigning one^ 
and that not only in Scholasticism, amongst the Arabians 
and the old commentators, but also in the genuine nn* 
adulterated Aristotelian system. And therefore^ we may 
in fact regard Nominalism, and especially the Nominalism, 
of the second Scholastic period, as the beginning of the 
end of Scholasticism. In the history of Materialism, hoir- 
ever, Nominalism is of importance not only throu^ its 
general opposition to Platomsm and its xeopgnition of the 
concrete, but also through perfectly distinct historical 
traces, which indicate that Nominalism did actually pre- 
pare tiie way for Materialism, and that it was chiefly and 
most strongly cultivated above all in England, where Mate- 
rialiBm also later found its most vigorous development 

If the older Nominalism connects itself with the tenor 
of the Aristotelian categories against the Neo-Flatonic 
commentators,^ it cannot be doubted that the spread of 
the whole body of Aristotle's writings had a very great 
influence on the origin and extension of the later Nomi- 
nalism. Once freed from the leading strings of Neo-Pla- 
tonic tradition, and launched out on the high sea of the 
Aristotelian system, the Scholastics must soon have dit- 
covered so many difficulties in the doctrine of the uni- 
versal, or, more ftdly expressed, the doctrine of word, 
notion, and thing; that innumerable attempts were made 
to solve the great problem. In fiac^ as Piantl has shown 
in his " Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande,^ instead of the 
three main conceptions (yimotnalia ante rmi^pod rem^ or 
in re), there appear the most manifold combinations and 
attempts at reconciliation; and the opinion that the 'uni- 
versalia,' in fact^ have their first origin in the human mind, 
is found isolated in writers who, on the whole, distinctly 
belong to Bealism.S7 

** Comp. Oft fhb point, boddoo derolopod KmnhiftHim li tnood in » 

Ftuit], in poitioalMr Hindi, Zm oiMraiciipi of tlio tonth ontuy. 

Otiob. doi Komfaoliwn. Tor Booeol- '^SoalioinioolatodpoMOgooAlbor» 

Un, Wkn, x866^ whoo n wny foU/ tni Mognni; ooMpi TnaA, UL 97 & 

VOL.1. O 
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Besides tlie spread of Aristotle's writing8» Ayenoism 
also may have had some inflnenoe, although, as the fore* 
nmner of Materialism, it is chiefly to be rq;uded from the 
standpoint of freetfaonght ; for the Arabian philosophy is, 
in spite of its leaning to naturalism, yet essentially realiotio 
in the sense of the medieval factions, ie., it Platonises ; and 
even its naturalism is fiain to adopt a mystic colouring. 
Bat in so £ar as the Arabian commentators energetically 
raised the questions with which we are here concerned, 
and in genml compelled men to increased independence of 
thought^ they must indirectly have furthered Nominalism. 
The main influence nevertheless came from a quarter from 
which one at first sight would least expect it— from that 
Byantine logic which has been so much decried on 
account of its abstract subtleties.'^ 

It cannot indeed but surprise us that the very extreme of 
Scholasticism, that ultrarformal logic of the schools and of 
the sophisticfll dialectic, should be connected with that re- 
awakening empiridsm which ended by sweeping Scholas- 
ticism away; and yet we have traces of this connection 
lasting down to the present time. The most distinct 
empiricist among the chief logicians of our time, John 
Stuart Mill, opens his "System of Logic'' with two ntter- 
anoes of Condorcet and Sir W. Hamilton bestowing high 
praise npon the Scholastics for the subtlety and precision 
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iK^hich ihey have lent to the expression of thonght in Lm- 
goage. MiUhimsdfadopts into his "Logic** several distinc- 
tions of vaiions kinds in the signification of words which 
belong to the Scholasticism of those last centuries of the 
middle ages, which we axe wont to regard as an nnbroken 
chain of absurdities. 

The riddle is, however, soon solved if we start with the 
consideration that it was a principal scindce of English 
philosophy since Hobbes and Locke to deliver ns from 
the usurpation of idle words in speculation, and to connect 
our thoughts more with things than traditional expres- 
sions. But in order to attain this, the doctrine of the sig- 
nificance of words must be thoroughly comprehended, and 
be begun with a keen criticism of the relation of the word 
and its meaning. And to this end the Byxantine logic, in 
the development which it had attained in the West^ and 
especially in the school of Occam, exhibits preliminary 
efforts which are still of positive interest 

That empiricism and logical formalism go hand in hand 
is in other respects, apart from this, by no means a rare 
phenomenon. The more our efforts are directed to allow 
of things acting cm us as freely as possible, and to making 
experience and natural science the foundation of our views, 
the more shall we feel the necessity of connecting our 
conclusions with accurately defined signs for the things 
we mean to express, instead of allowing the ordinary forms 
of expression to bring in with them into our opinions the 
prejudices of past centuries and of the childish stages in 
the development of the human spirit 

It was not^ of course, that the whole body of the Byzan- 
tine logic had originally been worked out as a conscious 
emancipation from the forms of language, but much rather 
as an attempt to follow to its consequences the -supposi- 
titious identity of speech and thought Yet the result 
could not but end in the emancipation of the precise 
expression of thought from the forms of speech. He who 
is still in these days disposed, with Aendelenbuig, E. F« 
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Beckflr, and XTeberweg, to identifj grammar and logic, 
might certainly have learnt much from the logicians of 
those agesy for they made earnest efforts at a logical anar 
lysis of all grammar^ and in doing so at least succeeded in 
creating a new language, at whose barbarism the Human- 
ists coi^d neyer express sufficient horror. 

In AristoUe the identification of grammar and logic is 
still naiye, because in this case, as Trendelenburg has very 
lightly observed, both sciences sprang up from a common 
root : indeed, to AristoUe came certain penetrating gleams 
of light upon the distinction of word and notion, though 
thqr are not as yet sufficient to scatter the general darkness* 
There appear in his logic always only subject and predicate, 
considered as parts of speech, noun and verb, or the adjeo- 
tive and copula instead of the verb ; in addition negation, 
the words that indicate the extent to which the predi- 
cate applies to the subject, as 'all,' 'some,' and certain 
auxiliaries used to express the modality of judgments. 
The Byzantine logic, on the other hand, such as it was, as 
it spread in the thirteenth century over the West, had not 
only brought the adverb into play, enlarged the circle of 
auxiliary verbs used in logic, and treated the signification 
of the cases of the noun, but had above all things per- 
ceived and endeavoured to overcome the ambiguities which 
are brought in by the relation of the noun to the group of 
ideas that it d^otes. These ambiguities are in Latin, 
which possesses no article, much more numerous than in 
German ; as, for example, in the well-known example in 
which a drunken student says that he has not drunk ' vinum,' 
because he avails himself of the mcrvoHo mentalu of 
understanding by 'vinum,' wine in its full extent, that is, 
aU the wine that exists, and the wine that exists in India, 
or even in his neighbour's glass, he has, of course, not drunk. 
Such sophisms^ indeed, formed the regular business of the 
late Scholastio kgio, and its extravagance in this respect^ 
as well as in the subtle application c^ the Scholastio dis- 
tinctionn h— rijghtly been condemned, and has often enough 
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helped the Humanists to victorj in their contest with the 
Scholastics. Yet the main motive to this activity was a 
veiy serious one» and the whole problem will, perhaps^ 
sooner or later, have to be taken np again--of coiuse in 
another connection, and with another ultimate pnipoea 

The result of the great experiment was so far negative^ 
that a perfect logic was not to be reached by this path, 
and a natural reaction against the extravagance of its 
artificiality soon caused the child to be thrown away 
together with the bath. And yet there was attained 
not merely a habit of precision in the expression of 
thought which had been 'unknown to the ancients,' as 
Condorcet says, but also a view of the nature of lan- 
guage admirably harmonising with empiricism. 

Sokrates had thought that all words must originally 
have expressed as completely as possible the true nature 
of the things they denoted ; Aristotle, in a moment of his 
empiricism, declared language to be conventional; the 
school of Occam tended, though it may have been without 
a full consciousness of it, to make the language of science 
conventional, that is, by an arbitrary fixing of the notions, 
to firee it from the type of expressions that had become 
historical, and so to get rid of innxunerable ambiguities 
and confusing by-notions. This whole process was, how- 
ever, necessary if a science was to arise which, instead 
of creating everything out of the subject^ should allow the 
things themselves to speak, whose language is often quite 
other than that of our grammars and dictionaries. This 
one circumstance alone makes Occam a most important 
foreruxmer of a Bacon, a Hobbes, and a Locke. This he 
was, moreover, by the greater activit|r of independent 
speculation, instead of mere repetition, which was part 
of his tendency; but above all, by the natural harmony 
of his logical activity with the bases of the old Nominal- 
ism, whidi in all ' universals ' finds comprehensive terms 
only for the only substantial things, the concrete, indivi- 
dual, sensible things that alone exist outsidehunan thought 
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Kominalism was, for the rest^ more than a mere opinion of 
.the 8chool8» like any other. It was really the principle of 
•oeptioism aaaerting itself against the whole medieval love 
ofaathoritj. ColtiTated by the Franciscans in their stand- 
point of opposition^ it turned the edge of its analytical 
modes of thought against the edifice of the hierarchy in 
the Ghnreh's oonstitation, just as it attacked the hierarchy 
of the inteUectoal world; and therefore we most not be 
surprised that Occam demanded freedom of thought, that 
in religion he held fast to the practical side, and that he, 
as did later his oountiyman Hobbes, threw the whole of 
thedogy oyerboard by dedaiing the doctrines of the faith 
to be incapable of proofs^ His doctrine that science, 
ill the last line, has no other subject-matter than the 
sensible particular, is in our day the foundation of Stuart 
Mill's " Logic;** and thus he expresses generally the opposi- 
tion of the healthy human reason to Platonism, with a 
keenness which gives him a lasting significance.^^^ 
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CHAPTEB in. 

TBI BKTUBN OF HATERIALISTIO THE0SIE8 yrJTEL THB 
BEGXNUULTEON OF THS SCIXNGKa 

In the place of positiye aduevemento, the domination of 
Scholastioism in the sphere of the sciences resulted only 
in a system of notions and terms, which was deeply rooted, 
and consecrated by many centniies. Ptogress had indeed 
to commence its work by shattering this system, in which 
were embodied the prejudices and fundamental errors of 
the traditional philosophy. Neyertheless, even the fetters 
of Scholasticiun in their time rendered important services 
to the intellectaal development of humanity. like the 
theological Latin of the same period, so the formulas of 
Scholasticism formed a common element of intellectual 
intercourse for the whole of Europe. Apart from the 
formal exmnse of thought^ which remained very impor- 
tant and real even in the most degenerate form of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, this community of thought^ which 
the old system had created, soon became an excellent 
medium for the propagation of new ideas. The period of 
the renascence of the sciences formed a connection among 
the learned men of Europe such as has never existed since. 
The fame of a discovery/of an important book, of a lite- 
rary controversy, spread, if not quicker, at all events more 
generally and thoroughly, than in our own days, through 
all civilised countries. 

If we reckon the whole course of the regenerative move- 
ment^ whose beginning and end are difficidt to fix, as from 
the middle of the fifteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, we may then distinguish within this term 
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of two centories four epochs, which, although not sharply 
marked off &om each other, axe neyertheless in their main 
features clearly distinguishable from each other. The 
first of them concentrates the chief interest of Europe upon 
philology. It was the age of Laurentius YaUa^ of Angelo 
Politiano, and of the great Erasmus, who forms the tran- 
sition to the th eologi cal epoch. The dominion of theology 
is sufficiently indicated by the storms of the Befoxmation 
era : it suppressed for a long time almost all other scien- 
tific interests, especially in Germany. Then the natural 
scimces, which luid been gaining strength since the begin* 
ning of the renasoenoe in the quiet workshops of inquirers, 
in the brilliant era of Kepler and Galilei, first took up 
a cQumianding and prominent position. Only in the 
fourth line came philosophy, although the culminating 
point of Bacon's and Descartes' activity in establishing 
principles falls not much later than the great discoveries 
of Kepler. All these epochs of creative labour were still 
exercising an unslackening influence upon their contem- 
poraries, when the materidistic physic was again syste- 
matically developed, about the middle of the seventeenth 
oentuxy, by Gassendi and Hobbes. 

In placing the regeneration of philosophy at the con- 
elusion of tibis course, we shall scarcely meet with any 
serious objection if we take the ' renascence,' the ' revival 
of antiquity,' not in a mere literal sense, but in the sense 
of the true character which belongs to this great and essen- 
tially homogeneous movement It is a time which enthu- 
siastically clings to the efforts and traditions of antiquity, 
but in which, at the same time, there are everywhere 
present the germs of a new, a great <Ad an independent 
period of thought It might indeed be possible to sepa» 
rate from the ' renascence,' in the strict sense, this charac- 
ter of 'independence,' and the appearance of new and 
completely modem efforts and aims, and» with the names 
of Galilei and Xepler, Bacon and Descartes, to begin an 
entirely sew period; bat^ as in all attempts to mark off 
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historical periods, we eyerywliere come upon intersect* 
ing threads and overlapping characteristics. Thns» as 
we shall see, Gassendi and Boyle, in the seventeenth 
centniy, take hands with the Atonusm of the ancients^ 
while Leonardo da Yind and Lois Yives, nndonbt- 
edly men of the freshest type of the new movement^ 
are already passed far beyond the traditions of anti- 
quity, and attempt to found a science of experience in 
complete independence of Aristotle and the whole of 
antiquity. 

Similarly, it is very difficult to mark off sharply the 
beginnings of the reflorescence of antiquity. We qMke 
above of the middle of the fifteenth century, because it 
was at that time that Italian philology attained its com« 
plete development, and that Humanism entered upon its 
struggle against Scholasticism. But this movement had 
its prelude a full century earlier in the era of Petrarca 
and Boccaccio, and we cannot deny that the new spirit 
which then showed itself in Italy may be traced at least 
as far back as the age of the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, whose importance we have ascertained in the first 
chapter of tins section. In this connection, however, the 
transformation of Scholasticism through the knowledge of 
AristoUe and the spread of Arabian literature,^^ may also 
be r^arded as one of the first and most important facts 
in the great process of regeneration. Philosophy, which 
forms the conclusion of the whole movement, and im* 
presses its seal upon the completion of the great revolu- 
tion, appears also at the beginning of the movement 

We have already seen, in the two last chapters, how, in 
the last centuries of the middle ages, under the influence 
of Arabian philosophy and Byzantine logic, there appeared 
now unbridled fieethinking, and now painful struggle for 

^ FhAils CkMh. d. Log^ iU. SL tdeaoe, took plaoe In gratl ptrl u 
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liberty of ihoiigbk A special foim of ihia abortiYO effort 
after liberty of thought is the doctrine of twofold truths 
philosophical and theological, which may exist side by 
aide in spite of their entire inconsiBtenqr. It is obvious 
that this doctrine is the tme original of what has recently 
been called by a Twy ill-chosen but now firmly-rooted 
expression, ' book-keeping by doable entxy/ ^^ 

The chief seat of this doctoine in the thirteenth century 
was the Uniyeisity of Paris^ where, even before the middle 
of the century, in fact^ there appeared the curiously sound- ^ 
ing doctrine, "that there have been many truths from 
eternity till now which were not Ood himself' A teacher 
at F&ris, Jean de Brescain, excused himself in the year 
1247 for his 'eirors,' by observing that he had maintained 
I the doctrines found heretical by the bishop as not ' theo* 
^ logically ' but only ' philosophically ' true. In spite of the 
bishop's absolute prohibition of all such subterfuges, the 
audaoit|r of these 'merely philosophical' assertions ap- 
pears to have gone on increasing. For in the years 1270 
and 1276, there is another long series of such propositions 
condemned, the whole of which are of obviously Aver- 
roistic origin. The resurrection, the creation of the world 
in time, the changeableness of the individual soul, were 
denied in the name of philosophy, while it was at the 
same time admitted that all these doctrines are true 
'according to the Catholic faith.' Their real attitude, 
, however, by this freely admitted theological truth, appears 
by the drcnmstance that doctrines of the following kind 
appear among the condemned doctrines : " Nothing more 
can be known, because of the scienoe of theology." "The 
Christian re^gion prevents us fh>m learning anything 
more." ** The only wise men in the world are the philoso- 

^XlMlMliwfflbdivinid «ibMi»- •ontelMdinlCijwild.Dblihniron 
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phen.'* ^ The teachings of the theologians are based upon 
fables." « 

It is true that we do not know the originators of these 
propositions. They may possibly in great part never have 
been maintained in books, at leasts not with this openness, 
but maintained only in lectures and disputations. But 
the way in which the bishops attack the evil shows plainly 
enough that the spirit which produced such doctrines was 
widely spread and venturesome. The modestly sounding 
statement that all this is only 'philosophically true^' taken 
in connection with doctrines that exalt philosophy far 
above theology, and find the latter a hindrance to science, 
is obviously nothing more than a shield against persecu- 
tion, and a means of keeping open a retreat in case of a 
trial It is dear, moreover, that there was at that time a 
party which did not occasionally only, when interpreting 
Aristotle, advance these propositions, but also put them 
forth deliberately in opposition to the orthodox Domini- 
oana The same spirit appeared also in England and 
Italy, where, in the thirteenth century, almost simul- 
taneously with these events in Paris, exactly similar 
principles crop up and are condemned by the bishops.^ 

In Italy, at this time, Averroism was quietly taking 
deep root at the High School of Padua. It was this uni* 
versity that gave the intellectual tone to the whole north- 
east of Italy, and it was itself in turn under the influence 
of the statesmen and merchants of Venice, who were 
fieethinking men of the world, with an inclination to 
practical Materialism.^ Here Averroism held its ground, 
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althoDghy to be siue, in company with the wonhipping of 
Aristotle and all the barbazism of the Scholastics, until 
the seventeenth centoxj ; less controverted than at any 
other nnivetsify, and on that accoont also seldomer men- 
tioned, like a 'strong fortress of barbarisni^' Padua 
straggled against the HumaniBts, who, especially in Italy, 
almost all inclined to Plato, whose beautiful forms of lan- 
guage and conceptions charmed them, while they took 
cars, with a few exceptions, not to lose themselves in the 
mystical side of Platonism. As against the Humanists,so 
the Scholastics of Padua, rationalistic indeed, but fettered 
by their traditions, struggled as long as they could against 
the physicists. Gremonini, the last of this school, taught 
I at the University of P^ua contemporaneously with Gali* 
lei: while the latter taught the Elements of Euclid for a 
trifling remuneration, Cremonini received a salary of 2000 
golden for his lectures on the scientific writings of Aris- 
totlei It is said that when Galilei discovered the satellites 
of Jupiter, Cremonini would from that time never again 
look through a telescope, because the thing was contouy 
to Aristotla But Gremonini was a freethinker, whose 
views as to the soul, although not strictly AverroiBtic, 
were certainly anything but ecclesiastical ; and he main- 
tained lusright to teach anything that was in Aristotle 
with a firmness that deserves our recognition.^ 

One man in this series of scholastic freethinkers de- 
serves to be specially mentioned here : Petrus Pompona- 
tius^ the author of a book which appeared in 1516 on the 
immortalitj of the souL The question of immortality 
was at that time so popular in Italy, that the students of 
a newly-appomted professor, whose tendency they wanted 
to learn, called to him in Ins first lecture to discuss the 
tooLtf And it does not appear that the orthodox doctrine 
wasUiefitvouxiteone; for Pomponatius, who, from beneath 
Uie ahiflld of the doctrine of twofold truth, delivered per- 
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Laps the boldest and acutest attacks upon immortality 
which were then kno'wn, was a yerj finronrite teacher. 

He was certainly not an Ayenoist; nay, he was the 
head of a school which engaged in a bitter war with the 
Averroists, and which quoted the commentator Alexander 
of Aphrodisias as the authority for its doctrines. But the 
apple of discord in this controversy was in realitjr only 
the doctrine of the soul and of immortality, and the 
< Alexandrists ' stood on all main points in the fuU 
current of Ayerroistic modes of thought With regard, 
however, to the question of immortality, the 'Alexan- 
drists' went more thoroughly to work; they rejected 
monopsyclusm, and declared the soul simply, ** according to 
Aristotle," to be not immortal— the rights of the Catholic 
faith being at the same time reserved as already ex- 
plained. 

Pomponatius, in his book on immortality, adopts a very 
respectful attitude towards the Church. He sealously 
approves the confutation of Averroism by Saint Thomas. 
But all the more bold are the ideas conveyed in his 
own criticism of the question of immortality. The 
treatment is on the whole strictly Schdastio— the bad 
latin inseparable from Scholasticism not excluded. But 
in the last section^ of the work, where Pompona- 
tius discusses ''eight great difficulties" in the doctrine 
of immortality, he is by no means content with verbal 
expositions and quotations horn AristoUe. Here all the 
sceptidsm of the age finds expression, even to the extent 
of veiy distinct approbation of the theory of 'the three 
impostors.' 
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Pomponatiiui here oonsidera the mortalitj of the soul as 
phfloeephically pxovecL Ihe ei(^t difficulties of the doc- 
trine axe the commonent general arguments for immortar 
litjr; and these axguments Pomponatius xefutes no more on 
the Scholastic meUiod, but by sound common sense and bjr 
moral consideratiflns. Among these difficulties the fourth 
runs thus : Since all xeUgions ('onmes leges'^ maintain im« 
mortality, then if there is really no such thinj^ the whole 
irodd is deluded. To this, however, the answer is : That 
almost every one is deluded byreligion must be admitted; 
but there is no particular misfortune in that For as there 
are three lawB--tho8e of Moses, Christy and Mohammed,— 
they are either all three blse, and then the whole world is 
deluded-Hxr two at least are false, and then the nugority 
are deluded. We must know, however, that according to 
Plato and Aristotle^ the legislator ("politicus ") is a physi- 
dan of the soul, and as the legislator is more concerned to 
make men virtuous than to make them enlightened, he 
must adapt himself to their different natures. The less 
noble require rewards and punishments. But some cannot 
be kept in check by these, and it is for them that immor- 
tality has been invented. As the physician says what is not 
true^— 4» the nurse allures the child to many things of 
which it cannot as yet understand the true reason : so 
acts the founder of a religion, and is completely justified 
in so acting; his final end being regarded as a purely poli* 
ticalone. 

We must not forget that this view was very widely held 
among the upper classes in Italy, and especially among 
practical statesmen. Thus Macchiavelli speaks in his 
Discourses on livy : ^ *' The princes of a repuUiio or a 
kingdom must maintain the pillars of the religion they 
hold. If this is done, it will be an easy thing for them to 
keep their state Teligious» and therefore in prosperity and 
uni^. And everything that favours their interests^ even 
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although they hold it to be fjolse^ they must fityour and 
aaabt, and must do so all the more» the more prudent and 
politic they are. And as this conduct of the wise has 
been obserred, the belief in mizades has ansen, which are 
exalted by religion, although they are equally false, because 
the prudent magnify them, no matter what their oxigin 
may have been, and then the respect paid to them by these 
men secures them uniyersal beliet'' Thus Leo X. may 
hare very well said within himself when preparing to sit 
in judgment on Pomponatius's book : "The man is quite 
rights if only it would make no scandal I** 

To the third objection, that if our soub were mortal 
there could be no just ruler of the world, Pomponatius 
replies: '^The true reward of virtue ib virtue itself which 
makes man happy ; for human nature can have nothing 
higher than virtue, since it alone makes man secure and 
free from all disturbances. In the virtuous man all is in 
harmony; he has nothing to fear or hope, and remains 
unmoved in fortune or misfortuna To the vicious man 
vice itself is punishment As Aristotle shows in the 
seventh book of the Ethics, to the vicious man everything 
is spoiled. He trusts nobody; he has no rest^ waking or 
sleeping; and leads, in tortures of soul and body, such a I 
miserable life, that no wise man, however poor and weak I 
he may be, would choose the life of a tyrant or a vicious^ 
aristocrat.'' 

Spiritual apparitions are explained by Pomponatius to 
be the delusions of the excited fancy or the deceptions of 
priests. The 'possessed' are sick (Object. 5 and 6). At 
the same time, he admits a residuum of these appearances^ 
and refers them to the influence of good and evil spirits^ 
or to astrological causes. Belief in astrology was indisso* 
lubly bound up with the Averroistic rationalism. 

In conclusion, Pomponatius protests with great eneigy 
against those peisons (Object 8) who maintain that vicious 
and guilty men commonly deny the immortality of the 
soul, whfle good and upright men believe it On the 
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eoatraij, he oays, it is qmte obvious that many vicious 
persons believe in immortality^ and at the same time 
allow themselves to be earned away by their pacsions, 
while many righteous and noble men have held the soul 
to be mortal. Among these he reckons Homer and 
Simonides, Hij^krates and Galen, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and the great Arabian pIuloBophers ; finally, of our 
own countiymen (' ex nostratibus,' here we see, even in the 
Scholastic^ the spirit of the renascence I), Pliny and 
Seneca. 

In a similar spirit Pomponatius wrote of the freedom of 
the wiU, and boldly set forth its inconsistencies. Here, 
in fiact^ he critidses the Christian idea of Ghxl as he 
acutdy tracks out and exposes the contradiction between 
the doctrine of the omnipotence, omniscience, and good- 
ness of God, and the responsibility of man. In a special 
treatise, moreover, Pomponatius attacked the belief in 
miracles, where it is indeed true that we must also take 
astrological influences, as natural and actual facts, as part 
of our baigain.. Thus it is genuinely Arabian, for exam- 
ple, when he refers the gift of prophecy to the influence 
of the stars and to a mysterious communion with un- 
known spirits.^ On the other hand, the efficacy of relics 
depends upon the imagination of the credulous, and would 
be just as great if the relics were the bones of a dog. 

There has been some controversy whether, in regard to 
these views of Pomponatius, his submission to the Catho- 
lic ffdth was more than a mere form. Such questions are, 
it iB very true, in many similar cases extremely difficult 
to decide, since we are in no way justified in applying to 
them the standard of our own time. The immense respect 
for the Church — ^increased by so many a stake and auto- 
da-ftf— was quite sufficient to shed a holy awe about the 
creed, even in the minds of the boldest thinkers — an awe 
whioh yelled in impenetrable doud the border-line be- 
1 tween word and fact But in what direction Pomponatius 
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made the tongue of the belanoe indiiie in this contest be- 
tween phfloeophical and theologioal troth, he has soffi- 
cientlj indicated for ns when he dedans the philoeophen 
alone to be the gods of the earth, and as far removed froni 
an other men, of whaterer oondition, as real men ate from 
painted men ! 

This equivocal character of the relation between faith 
and knowledge is in many ways a characteristic and con- 
stant feature of the period of transition to the modem 
freedom of thought Nor could even the Beformatbn 
discard it ; and we find it, from Pomponatius and Cardan 
down to Gassendi and Hobbea^ in the most various grada- 
tions, from timidly-concealed doubt to conscious irony. 
In connection with it appears the tendency to an equi- 
vocal defence of Christianity, or of individual doctrines, 
which loves to turn the darker side outwards; and 
there are instances as well of obvious intention to pro- 
duce an unfavourable conviction, as in Yanini, aa also 
cases such as that of Mersenne's "Commentaiy on 
Genesis,'' where it is hard to say what is the precise 
object 

Any one who finds the essential element of Mate- 
rialism in its opposition to the belief of the Church, might 
reckon Pomponatius and his numerous more or Itts bold 
successors among the Materialists. It on the contrary, 
we seek the beginnings of a positive Materialistic inter- 
pretation of nature, we shall fail to find any rudiment of 
such an interpretation even amongst the most enlightened 
Scholastics. A single, and an as yet quite unique, in- 
stance that may be thus reckoned ^[^peared, indeed, as 
early as the fourteenth century. In the year 1348, at 
Paris, Nicolaus de Autricuria^ was compelled to make 
recan t ation of several doctrines, and amongst others, this 
doctrine, that ti» ti^ jpftMMMf ^ fiotiMv <Aerv is iioiM^ 
fcmid hid fk$ moUon of ihs annKno^ioii and ieparation qf 
iUami, Here, then, is a formal Atomist in the very heart 
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alt the dominion of the Aristotelian theoiy of nature. But 
the same bold spirit yentoied also upon a general declara- 
tion that we should put Aristotle^ and Ayenoes with him, 
on one side, and apply ourselves directly to things them- 
selves. Thus Atomism and Empiridsm here go hand in 
hand together I 

In reality, the authority of Aristotle had first to be 
broken before men could attain to direct intercourse with 
things tliemselyes. While, howeyer, Kioolaus de Autri- 
euria, in complete isolation, so far as we yet know, was 
making a fruitless effort in this direction, there began 
about the same time in Italy the prelude to the great 
struggle between Humanists and Scholastics in Petraica's 
violent assaults. 
U ^ The decisiye stru^le fell in the fifteenth century, and 
although, on the whole, the relations to Materialism are 
somewhat distant — since the great Italian Humanists 
were for the most part Platonists— it is neyertheless in- 
teresting to observe that one of the earliest champions of 
Humanism, Laurentius Yalla, first made himself exten- 
dvely known by a ** Dialogue on Pleasure,** which may be 
regarded as the first attempt at a vindication of Epiku- 
ieaniBm.6> It is true that in the issue the representative 
in the dialogue of Christian ethic carries off the victory 
over the Epikurean as over the Stoic; but the Epikurean 
is treated with a visible liking, which is of great weight in 
view of the general horror of Epikureanism which was 
stQl prevalent In his attempts to reform logic, Yalla 
was not always fair to the subtleties of Scholasticism, and 
his own treatment tinges logic very strongly with rheto- 
rical elements. Yet the undertaking was of great histo- 
rical importance, as the first attempt at a serious criticism 
which not only attacked the corruptions of Scholasticism, 
but did not shrink even before the authority of Aristotle 
himself Yalla is in other provinces also one of the first 
leaden of awakening criticism. His appearanoe . is in 
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every respect a sign of the end of the nnconditioiul domi* 
nion of tradition and infallible anthoritiea. 

In Germany, the Humanist movement^ powerfnlly as it 
had began, was early and completely absorbed by the 
theological movement The very ciicnmstance that here 
the opposition made the most decided and open break 
with the hierarchy^ perhaps brought with it that the 
scientific department was partly nc^ected, partly treated 
in a more conservatiye spirit than elsewhere. It was only 
after the lapse of centuries that the attainment of liberty 
of thought atoned for this sacrifice. 

It was Philip Melanchthon who presented the most 
decided example for the reform of philosophy on the old 
foundation of Aristotle. He gave out openly that he 
intended to introduce into philosophy, by going back to 
the genuine writings of Aristotle^ a reform like that in- 
tended for theology by Luther in going back to the Bible. 

But this reform of Melanchthon's did not^ on the whole, 
result for the good of Germany. It was, on the one hand, 
• not radical enough ; for Melanchthon himself, with all his 
subtlety of thought, was thoroughly hampered by the 
fetters of theology, and even of astrology. On the other 
hand, the immense weight of the rdbrmer and the 
infiuence of his academical activity brought about in Ger- 
many a return to Scholasticism, which lasted until long 
after Descartes, and formed the chief hindrance to philo- 
sophy in Germany. 

It is worth observing, however, that Melanchthon intro- 
duced r^pilar lectures upon psychology with his own 
textbook. His views often border closely enough upon 
Materialism, but are everywhere restrained within narrow 
limits by the doctrine of die Church, without any attempt 
at deeper reconciliation. The soul was explained by 
Melandithon, after the false reading h^>JexfUk for hrtki' 
'Xfui, as the uninterrupted ; a reading upon which chiefly 
rested the assumption that Aristotle bdlieved in the im* 
mortality of the souL Amerbaoh, the professor at Wit* 
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ieoleig, who wrote a strictly Aiistotelian Psychology, was 
so embroiled with the reformer over this reading, that 
he left Wittenberg in consequence, and became a Catholic 

A third treatise on psychology appeared about the same 
time from the hand of the Spaniard Luis Yives. 

Yives must be regarded as the most important philoso- 
phical reformer of this period, and as a forerunner of Des- 
cartes and of Bacon. His whole life was an uninterrupted 
and successful struggle against Scholasticism. With re- 
gard to Aristotle, his view was that the genuine disciples 
of his spirit should go beyond him, and interrogate nature 
herself, as the ancients had done. Not out of blind tradi- 
tions nor subtle hypotheses is nature to be known, but 
through direct investigation by the method of experiment 
In spite of this unusual deamess as to the true founda- 
tions of inquiry, Yives seldom appeals in his Psychology 
to the facts of life in order to communicate the observa- 
tions of himself and others. The chapter on the immor- 
tality of the soul is written in a thoroughly rhetorical 
styles and founds what is offered as an irrefutable argu- 
ment on the denderest prooft — in what has continued 
down to our own day to be a favourite fashion. And yet 
Yives was one of the clearest heads of Ids century, and 
his psychology, especially in the doctrine of the emotions, 
abounds in subtle observations and happy appreciations of 
character. 

The honest naturalist of Zurich, Eonrad Gessner, also 
wrote a Psychology about this time, which is interest- 
ing in its contents and treatment After an extremely 
condse, almost tabular, statement of all possible views as 
to the nature of the soul, follows abruptly a detailed doc- 
trine of the senses. Here Gessner feels himself at home, 
and lingers complacently in physiological expositions^ 
which are in part of a very thorough character. It pro- 
duces a veiy curious impression, on the other hand, if we 
cast a 'usance at the same time over the fearful chaos of 
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theories and opinions on the soul in the first part of the 
work. ''Some hold,*" as Gessner tells ns, with imper- 
turbable calm, ''the soul to be nothing; some hold it to 
be a substance." ^ 

On all sides, then, we see the shaking of the old Aris- 
totelian tradition, the unsettling of opinions, and the excit* 
ing of doubts^ which probably only exhibit themselves veiy 
partially in literature. But very soon psychology, which 
was treated in such an extraordinary number of works 
from the end of the sixteenth century, again becomes sys- 
tematised, and the fermentation of the period of transition 
makes room for a dogmatic Scholasticism, whose chief 
object it IB to reconcile itself with theology. 

But while theology still held full dominion over the 
sphere of mind, and violent controversies drowned the 
voice of calm judgment rigid inquiry was quietly laying 
in the province of external nature an impregnable basis 
for an entirely revolutionised theory of the universe. 

In the year 1543 appeared, with a dedication to the 
Pope, the book on the " Orbits of the Heavenly Bodies,** 
by Nicolaus Copernicus of Thorn. Within the last days 
of Ids life the grey-headed inquirer received the first copy 
of his book, and then in contentment departed firom the 
world.** 

What now, after the lapse of three centuries, every 
school child must learn, that the earth revolves upon its 
own axis and round the sun, was then a great, and, despite 
a few forerunners, a new truth, diametrically opposed to 
the general consciousness. It was, however, a truth which 
contradicted Aristotle, and with which the Church had 
not yet reconciled hersel£ What to some extent shel* 
tered the doctrine of Copernicus against the scorn of the 

n AU the ptjehdogioia tMtiiBM of wtielM ^'Seeltiilelire^ua *«VhrM" 

atkt BafonnAtloii pniod hen nm- ia tb« End. dm got. ]bnd«li.*«Bd 

iioned Appetrtd printed iog«tlMr in % Unteniahtewwwi 
■iafU Toloma timMih JMob G«ini«r ** Oompb Humboldt^i Komimm^ U. 

M ZOfMh in 1568; the tbm Snk S. 344 (IL T. ed. OitI, tt. 684, tad 

uaiMd alio ai BaaaL OoiBpava tha aotoi aad Aask aa, & 497 foU. 
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ooDBervative maaseB^ against the Scholastic and ecolesiaa* 
tical fanatioiBnif was the rigidly sdentiflc form and the 
aaperflnity of proof of the work^ on which the author had 
labonredy in &e qxdot leisure of his prebendal stall at 
frauenburg, with admirable patience for three-and-thirtjr 
yearg. There is something really great in the thought 
that a man who is seised in the period of fiery creative- 
ness by a worid-stining idea» with fall consciousness of 
its range, should retire in order to devote the whole 
of his future life to the calm working out of this idea. 
And this explains the enthusiasm of his few earliest dis* 
ciples, as well as the discomposure of the pedants and 
the reserve of the Church. 

How critical the undertaking appeared in this aspect is 
shown by the droumstanoe that Professor Osiander, who 
carried the book through the press, in the customary pre- 
face added by him represented the whole doctrine of 
Gopexnicus as a hypothesis. Copernicus himself had no 
share in this concealment Kepler, himself animated by 
haughty freedom of thought, calls him a man of free 
spirit; and, in fact^ only such a man could have com- 
pleted the gigantic task. ^ 

m Humboldt*! Xomrat, tt. 8. 345 iMft cotttndiolioii iHth hit dodioatlon 

(& 1: IL 686). "An •noBeou to Popo Ptal UL" The aathor of 

^fiate uiifortiiBiiioIx pnviilBi tron the prtfaoo, aeoording to Oaasendi, 

ill tlM proNBt day, that 06p«raloiu, was Andreaa Otiaadar ; not indeed, 

from tindditj and from appreheniioB aa Unmboldt mja, *' a roatbematioian 

of prieatlj peiMoiitioo, advaaoad hia then liTinf at Nnremborg," trat tho 

nava regaidinf tlia plaaataiy mora- wiaU*known lAtheraa theologian. 

ment of tha earth, and tho poaltlon The aatronomioal roTiaion of the 

of tho ann in the eantra of the plane- proofb waa nndovhtedlj done by 

tai78]ritom,a8mera*jrjM<lUMi,whiQh Johannea SohoMT, profeiaor of ma- 

f nlSlled tho ol^eot of oabnBittlng tho thomatiea and astronomy in Korom- 

orbita of tho heafenly bodiea moro beif. To Sohonor and (Maader tho 

•eavoalently to ealooUthm, *bnt ohanfa of the printing waa amigned 

vhlokMod not naoemarilj ba either by RhUlevi, profeeeor at "mtton- 

tiM, or OTw probaUa.' Thaaa aia- bafg, and a papQ of Ooporaiena, bo- 

gdarwdadoowtalalyoeenrlatho aaaaa ho oomiderod Knramborg to bo 

nae^ymoaa pniMO attaohed to tho a ''moro anitaUa" plaoo of pablioa- 

tmk if Oapamleaa. and iniaribod, tiaa than Wlttoaborg (Hamboldt'a 

ik hfftlUmSkm h/jm 9p$H»i but Kamiei^ Aam. h to paamgo abow 

ihe y i w qiitaoaatmiytsthooptaiaaa qootad, 11. & 49S, & T. at p. 606). 

by Oapi wita i^ tad la di» Thma pmaedJagi ww% hi att prohai 
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*The earth moves'' became speedily the fonnnlaby 
ivhioh belief in eoienoe and in the infallibility of the 
reason was distinguished from Uind adherence to tradi* 
tion. And when, after a straggle of centuries, the victoiy 
in this matter had definitively to be yielded to science* 

bility, Twy iMgalyiiiflveDoed \j con- and Gklilsi woilE«d in ptMiiely th* 

•idan^ioD for lltlandiihoB ; for )m hum ipirii of Mioiitlfid nfona, of 

doTotad hlnuelf with fwadiloetion to progrwi, Md Um Imakiiif down of 

MtroBomyandutrologjtUidwMoiio luurrowiiif prtjudiooo, witluml onj 

of tho koonost ofponoDU of iho Oo- rogud lo tbo limit oopontiiif th* 

pornioaa iTttaoi. laonod woild and tho oonmoii pooplo. 

At Boino thoTO was at that timo Wo will, thoraforo, Dot ondt toqv«to 

groatorfreed<iin,aiidthoordorof tho tho foUowing poHOfO — obo whieh 

Joanita moatfliat bo foundod in oidar dooi ita anthor honour— from Ham« 

to randor pooiibio tho burning of boldt'i Koamoa, iL & 346^ BL T. ii. 

Giordano Bnino and tho trial of 687: **Tho fonador of ovr preaoat 

QaliloL With regard to tUaohangab ^yatam of tho nnivorao waa almoat 

Ad. VHnok obiorfoa, in Ua notioo of mora dirtingoiahod, if pow t bia, by 

Ifartin'a OaUlda (Iforaliitoa ot Philo- tho intrapidity and oonSdonoa with 

aophoa, Parii, 187a, p. X43) : ** Choao whloh ho ozpromad hia opiaiona, than 

Atrango I k donUo moaTomoat do la for tho knowlodgo to whiah thoj awod 

torra a?ait d(J4 k\A oaooigaA, aa thoir origia. Ho doior?aa to a hif^ 

XT* alddo, par Kioolaa do Oaa, ot dograathoflao oalogiam paaaod apoa 

ootto propodtioa ao l*afait paa aai» him hf Kapkr, who^ ia tho iatro- 

pteh€ do doYoair oardiaal. Ba 1533, dootioa to tho Sodolphiao TaUoa, 

aa Allamaad, da aom doWidaiana- oalla him 'tho aiaa of froo aoal;* 

itadt, a?ait loataaa la mtaio doo- *Yirfqitmaiimo ingoaio ot qaod fai 

triao 4 Romo, oa prCaaaoo da Papo hoo ozoroitio (oombatiag prajadioai^ 

Oleaioat VH., ot lo aoaTorala pon- magni momoati oat, aahno libar.* 

tif 0, oatamoigaago do oa oatiaf aetion. Whoa Ooporaieaa ii doMtibiag, ia hia 

loi St pr6aaat d*aa boaa maaaaerit dadSeatioa to tho Popo, tho origia of 

greo. Sa 1543 aa aatra pi^M, Paal hia work, ho doaa aot aaraplo to 

UL, aoooptait la didioaoa do ToaT- torm tho opinion goaonJlj ozpromad 

xago oik Ooponio d^voloppait aoa amongrt tiioologiaBa of tho immo- 

^jatimo. Poarqooi doao GallUa, bOitj aad oontral poaitioa of tho 

aoizaata ot diz aaa ploa tard, roa* oarth an 'aboard aaroama,* and to 

oontrait-il tant do riaiatanoo, aoolo- attaok tho ataplditf of thoaa who 

▼idt-U taat do ooUrwt* Tlio ooa* adhoro to ao orronooaa a dootriao; 

trut ii irory happilj pot, bat tho *If ovor,' ho writoa, *aay ompty« 

aolation ii Toiy aahappj if Fraaek haadod babblora (/wrmMX^yoc), igao- 

thiaka that tho difforaaoo ooaaiata ia raat of all Biathoaiatioal aoioaoo, 

ihia, that Qalilai doM aot ooatoat ahoold tako apoa thomaalvm to pro* 

himaalf with para mathoaiatioal ab- aoaaoa Jadgmoat oa hia woric, 

atraotioBa, bat (with a diiparaglag throogh an iatoational dIatortioB of 

roflootion apoa tho ipoo al a t iona of aay pamago ia tho ho^ Scriptarm 

Kapkri) oaUad to hit ai ri i t a a oo ao- (proptor aUqaom looam Soiiptano 

tool dbmrration and ozporionoo. Aa malo ad aaam propoaitam dotor- 

nmattor of faot,whatov«rma3rhaTa tarn), ho ahoald doopiat ao 

boon tho diffoioaoM of thoir oharM* tnowanattaaki*'* 

^^WT vi^H •wswBe^^ ^/ipj^m»sa^wsB^p davvpswa ^ 
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this ihiew a weight into the scale in its farour, as though 
it had first given movement by a miracle to the hitherto 
motionless earth. 

One of the earliest and most decided adherents of the 
new system of the world, the Italian Giordano Bnmo, is a 
thorough philosopher ; and although his system as a whole 
must be described as pantheistic, it is, nevertheless, in so 
many ways related to Materialism, that we must not omit 
its consideration. 

While Copernicus clung to Pythagorean traditions M-— 
Uie Index Congregation later described Ids whole doctrioe 
as simply a doUrina Pgihagorica — ^Bruno took Lucretius 
as his modeL He very happily selected the ancient Epi- 
kurean doctrine of the infinity of worlds, and taught, com- 
bining it with the Copemican system, that all fixed stars 
are suns^ which extend in infinite number throughout 
space, and have in turn their invisible satellites, which are 
idated to them just as the earth is to the sun or the 
moon to the earth; a theory which, as against the old 
assumption of limited space, is of almost as much import- 
ance as the doctrine of the revolution of the eartL^7 

"Ihe infinity of forms under which matter appears,** 
taught Bruno, ^ it does not receive from another and some- 
thia^ external, but produces them firom itself, and engen- 

« I iiMsr «tk» «]ib «pportaBitr cf dtadtoinqfiliylyTthaidoMof Qraek 

•ddiBf % MipplMiMBlaf7 nmaik to aattqvi^ it roidered quite oartaia, 

wbAt Imm beta Mid of OopaniiaiM mad thorofoto, bj Oopeniioos*o own itoto* 

AiiiUieiMO of Soinoi on ppw 117, 118. monta ; Imt at tha ■ama tima ho no- 

Tbat Oopanioaa was aeqvaiBtadiHth whora rafara to Ariatanhoa in parti* 

tlM Tiov of tho aaaiant aatroaomar, oolar. Oomp. Hvmlxddt, toe, eU,^ 

la (aaoatdinf to Hnaboldt, Koanoa, and Hbhtanbaig, Niaolana Gop«rni* 

iL 8. S49 ft, Bb T. iL 691) not im* ona, in fifth toL of Vanniaahta 

piobaUa; ho lofan, howorar, ax* Sehriftan (Nana Original-Anagaba, 

pftaaly to two paaaagaa of CSoaro CWttlngan, ia44)t & i93 ft 

(Aoad. Qn. ir. 90) and Plntafoh * Brano ia not onlj Toiy fond o€ 

(Do Ploflitia PUlaa., iiL 13), wUah qnotiag Lnarativi, bnt ha alao aadn- 

inl aat hfan thinking aa to tho poarf- lonaly indtataa him in hia didaatio 

hloTCvolntiottofthoaarth. InCHaaio poam ''DoUnivaiaoatMnndia.'' Hia 

tho opinian of Ilihatai of Syiaonaa ia 'Polanio agafaiat tha Ariatotalka 

lalHfadto; aadinPlntav^lhatof CoaiMlagj' ia diaanaaad. bj Hnfo 

tho P^thifOiaanB Xkphantaa and Wanahka(LaipdlgarI>iaaari,ptintad 

Hfihlaidw Shot ho waa inl hi* DfewdaB, iJbji). 
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dexs them from its bosom. Matter is not that prape niliil 
which some philosophers have wished to make it, and as 
to which thej have so much contradicted each other; not 
that naked, mere empty capacity, without efBciency, com* 
pleteness, and fact Even though it has no form of its 
own, it is not at least deprired of it^ as ice is of heatj, 
or as the depths are of ligh^ but it is like the travailing 
mother as she expels her ofEspring from her bosom* Even 
Aristotle and his successors make the forms proceed from 
the inward potency of matter, rather than be produced in 
it after a kind of external fashion : but instead of finding 
this active potency in the inward fashioning of the form, 
they have recognised it for the most part only in the 
developed reality, seeing that the complete sensible ap* 
pearance of a thing is not the principal ground of its 
existence, but only a consequence and efiect of it Katore 
produces its objects not by subatraction and addition, like 
human art, but only by separation and unfolding. Urns 
taught the wisest men among the Greeks, and Moses, in 
describing the origin of things, introduces the universal ' 
efficient Being thus speaking : ^ Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature ; let the waters bring forth the moving 
creature that hath life;'' as though he said, Let matter 
bring them forth. For according to Moses the material 1 
principle of things is water, and therefore he says that the J 
actively formative reason, which he calls * spirit' moved 
upon the face of the waters, and the creation was broag^t 
about through its imparting to them strength to bring 
forth. And so they are all of opinion that things arisen 
not by composition, but by separation and development^ 
and therefore matter is not without forms— nay, it con* 
tains them aU, and since it unfolds what it carries con- 
cealed within itself, it is in truth all nature and the mother 
of all Uving things." M 

1 This pMttieiiiikai from Morite 4a6, 497. In thii ilimii^ifol work 

OMffion, Dto phflot. Wdtenieh. dcr Braao li traatod with tpedal Ukiaf. 

JUicaatMoiomdU in ihnn Bet. snr <kmp^ baddM, Bi rt hol m tob 

Ckgmwnr^ 8kiUs» «. TOK 1S47, & Jovdane Branob F)ul% 1846^ * ^^ 
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If we oompaie this definitioD, which is declared by Car- 
rieie to be one of the moat important facts in the history 
of philosophy, with that of Aristotle, we find this great and 
dedsiye difference: that Bruno conceived matter not as the 
]N^^9i(ia2batasthe adualzxAadive. Aristotle also taught 
that form and matter in things are one ; but as he defined 
matter as mere potentiality of becoming all that form may 
make of it^ real substantiality belonged to the latter 
only. These definitions were reversed by Bruno. He 
makes matter the true essence of things, and makes it 
faring forth all forms out of itself. This principle is Mate« 
lialistic^ and we should therefore be fully justified in 
ftUiming Bruno entirely for Materialism, but that his de- 
velopment of his system assumes a Pantheistic turn on 
certain decisive points. 

Even Pantheism, it is true, is in itself only a modifica- 
tion of some other Monistic system. The Materialist who 
defines God as the sum of all animated matter becomes at 
once a Pantheist without giving up Ids Materialistic views. 
But the natural consequence of directing the spirit to God 
and to divine things is usually this, that the starting- 
point is forgotten ; that our treatment of the subject more 
and more tends to conceive the soul of the universe not as 
itself necessarily implicated in matter, but as at least in 
thought the prime creative prindpla In this wise even 
Bruno developed his theology. He made such a compro- 
mise with the Bible, that he taught that, as the Bible was 
intended for the people, it was obliged to adapt itself 
even to their notions of natural history, since otherwise 
it would never have found any acceptance.^ Bruno was 
poetical in his way of expressing himself; the greater 

* Ouikra, WaltaiMelL d«r S«for- b fovnd alio in GalUal acftia in hit 

flMiliouMii,&384. TUt dMnotion, leHartodMOiMid-DiielMMOhriitinet 

«MalnMl7iBploj«d^tlMAnlilMi **Dt n/oiM SeiiptwM tMtiBioiiiia 

pliiIoMplMn» boiWMB ih* ailiiMa la MMlviloiiibiu in«ra nttkaniibw, 

pwpoM af «h« Bibk ud itewijof q«M MUMta txperieatb tl mom- 

■ptiWaf im laMiihiM wHh tfc(t?iawi miBs dMMmtnilioBflNti crlail poi* 

•f «lM«taMAlwUokilwMwilftla, muU tMMMMawwvndii.* 
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nomber of his works are poetical in form, written partly 
in Latin, partly in Italian. His profound spirit was ever 
ready to lose itself in a mystio darkness of contempla- 
tion ; but, again, with eqnal boldness and recklessness, he 
ventured also to express his opioions with absolute clear- 



Bruno had originally entered the order of the Domini- 
cans, in order to find leisure for his studies ; but having 
become suspected of heresy, he was obliged to flee, and 
from that time forward his life was unsettled, and marked 
by a long chain of persecutions and hostilitiea He 
stayed in turn at Geneva, at Paris, in England and in 
Germany, at last to venture on the fittal step of return- 
ing to his native land. In the year 1592, at Yeiiice, he 
fell into the hands of the Inquisition. 

After many years* confinement, he was condemned at 
Bome, still unbowed and firm in his convictions. After 
being degraded and excommunicated, he was handed over 
to the secular authorities, with the request that they 
would '' punish him as mercifully as possible, and without 
shedding of blood ; " the well-known formula which meant 
that he was to be burnt When his sentence was an- 
nounced to him, he said : ^ I suspect you pronounce this 
sentence with more fear than I receive itT Ou the 17th 
February 1600, he was burnt in the Campofiore at Bome. 
His doctrines have undoubtedly exerdaed a great in- 
fluence upon the succeeding developments of philosophy, 
although he fell into the background after the appearance 
of Descartes and Bacon, and, like so many great men of 
the Transition period, became foigotten. 

It was reserved for the first half of thu seventeenth cen- 
tury to reap in the sphere of philosophy the ripe fruits of 
the great emancipation which the Benascence had secured 
in turn for the most various departments of man's intel« 
lectual life. In the first decades of the century Bacon 
made Ids appearance, towards its middle came Descartes; 
lus contemporaries were Gassendi and Hobbe^ whom we 
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moat regard as the trae levivera of a Matexialistio philo* 
sopliy. Bat beaides th]% the two more famous ' lestorers 
of philoaophj/ as they are usually styled, Descartes as 
well as Bacon, stand in a dose and remarkable relation* 
ship to MatenabsuL 

With r^ard to Bacon in particular, it would be almost 
more difficult in an exhaustive inquiry to prove sharply 
and clearly in what he differs from Materialism, than to 
show what he has in common with it 

Among all philosophical systems, Bacon places that 
of Demokzitos highest He asserts in his praise that 
his school had penetrated deeper than any other into 
the nature of things. The study of matter in its mani- 
fold transformations carries us farther than Abstraction* 
Without the assumption of atoms nature cannot be well 
eacplained. Whether final causes operate in nature can- 
not be definitely decided; at all events^ the inquirer must 
confine himself to efficient causes only. 

It is very common to carry back to Bacon and Des-. 
cartes two opposing lines of philosophy, one of which 
stretches from Descartes through Spinoza, Leibniz, Eant^ 
and Kchte to Schelling and Hegel; while the other runs 
from Bacon through Hobbes and Locke to the French 
Materialists of the eighteenth century; indirectly there- 
fore, we must trace upon this latter line the Materialism 
of our own oays. 

And it is, in fact merely accidental that the name of 
Materialism appeared first only in the eighteenth century; 
we have the thing in all essential respects already in 
Bacon, and we are only restrained from designating Bacon 
as strictly the restorer of the Materialistio philosophy by 
the oireumstance that he fixed Ids attention almost ex- 
dusively upon method, and that he expresses himself 
upon the most important points with equivocal reserve. 
The vain and supentitious absence of science^ in Bacon 



• Im ttk tmf^ iSbm tnnUBf Bmm tm ViraUm ud di« MMiod« 
jiillMMii il litHf (U«Ur Audt te VfttarfoiMbaaa, MftMbiB, 1863) 
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Agrees in itself with the Materialistic philosophy — not 
indeed better, bnt also not worse, than with most other 
systems. Only, as to the extensive use which Bacon 
mJakes of ' spirits ' (spiritus) in his natoral philosophy, we 

. may offer a few observations. 

Bacon leans here upon tradition, but with a self-sa£S* 
ciencyin his treatment which did little honour to the 
'restorer of the sciences.' 'Spirits' of all kinds play a 

^ great part in the cosmology and physiology of the Neo- 
Platonio-Scholastic philosophy; especially, too, among the 
Arabians, where the spirits of the stars gonem the world by 
means of mystical sympathies and antipathies with the 
spirits that inhabit ec^thly things. The doctrine of 
' spiritus ' took scientific shape chiefly in psychology and 
physiology, in which its effects may be traced even to the 
present (for example, in the notion of the slumbering, 
waking, or excited 'animal spirits'). On this head 
Galen's theory of the psychical and animal ' spiritus ' in 
connection with the doctrine of the four humours and the 
temperaments was rery early in the Middle Ages fused 

MBnot 1m wftenad hj M17 nply (wt Lett ibiipla It the Jadpnent vpoa 

the litenturt in Ueberweg^ Gran- Baoon't method. Hen LiaUf luis 

drba, iiL & 39, 3 Avfl., &T.=Hitl. eertainlj emptM Uth Mid babe to- 

of Phil. iL 35-^); the fioti ten too gether, althongli hie oritioal renarfce 

fordble. The meet frivolou dilet- on the theoiy of iadnetion (oompw 

teateinn In hie own edentiflo experl- eleo ** Xadnetlon nnd Dednetion,*' 

mente, the degrmdetioa of aeience to MQneheo, 1865) eontein extremely 

hypoeritlcel eonrtlineia, ignoraaee or TiilaiiUe eontrihatione to % eomplete 

minppreheneion of the greet eolen* theory of Mientiflo method. And 

tailo MhieTomenta of % Oopemiene, jet It to worthy of Attention thet 

a Kepler, e Oelllei, wha had not thooghtfnl nnd learned writen on 

. waited for the *Inatavratio Uagna,' method like W. Heraehel (Introd. to 

malignant hoatill^ and depreeiatioa tho Study of Natural Philoeophy, 

of real inquirera In hto Immedtote 183s) and Stuart Mill, atiU xeganl 

neighbonriiood, ineh aa Gilbert and Baeon'a theoiy of Indnetioa aa the 

. Harrey— theae are polnta enough to ftnt although Inadequato f onndalien 

dtoplay Baoon*8 adentiile ohaiaeter la of their own theory. It la quite 

aa unfaTourable a light aa hto politi- right tliat wa have neentiy begnn to 

eal and pereonal eharaeter, ao that reean the forarannen of Baoon in 

the view of ICaeaulay (Oritleal and Methodology^ eueh aa Leonardo da 

Htotoiioal Baaaya, *Loia Baeon*)aU Tinei, Lnto VlTee, and espoeially 

ready properly eontrorerted by Kuno Qalllel ; and yet hcfu i^galn we muat 

Fieeher (Baoo tob Yerulam, Leipiigi beware of aneh eiaggentiona aa that, 

xSS^ & 5 ff.X has loat aU Mppori. for Inetanci^ la Ad. Fmack, Mecal* 
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with the Aristotelian pqrcliology. Acooiding to this doo- 
trine, which may be found at fall length even in Melanch- 
thon's PBjchologj, the four fundamental humouis are 
prepaied in the liver (second oiganio process after the 
first has taken place in the stomach); out of the noblest 
humour, the blood, the ' spiritus vitalis' is prepaied bjr a 
new process in the heart; and this is finally (the fourth 
and last process) in the cavities of the brain refined into 
the ' spiritus animalis.' 

Xhis theory probably owed the deep hold which it ob- 
tained chiefly to the £Mt that it seemed to superficial 
thought a sufficient bridging over of the gulf between the 
sensible and the supersensible^ a need which was felt as 
well by the Keo-Flatonists as by the Christian theolo- 
gians. Thus, for example, we find still in Melanchthon 
that the material and gradually refined 'spiritus' is the 
immediate bearer of infiuences, which in theory should be 
purely spiritual, but which, in fact^ are represented by this 
learned iheolpgian in very material fashion. Thus the divine 
spirit mingles with these vital and animal spirits of man; 
but if a devil has his abode in the hearty he blows upon 
the spirits and briogs them into confusion.^ 

To really logical thought the gulf is, of course, equally 

litot •! FhllofoplMt, Prxb, 1870, pip worki, w« alio take into aeooiuit ike 

t54t "'lABiMMdadaGaUU^Mit^r- a«tkoriiy of bii aztlted rank, and 

iaora i aaOa da Baooa tl da Daa- tba fael tkal k«^ with a kappy appra- 

cartea, law aat sap^riaora 4 toutaa datton, gaira ita proper watdiwovd to 

denx.* Uoveover, we nniat the aisa, we ahaU be doing nothiof to 

Bol ofwlook the atinpla faet that, depreeUto kia kiatorieal import- 

Baoon*B great repntation did aot enoe. 

pr aee e d frem a Uter kiitorieal mia- ^ Omnp. tke following peieage at 

apprakendon, knt tkat it kaa eono tke end of tke pkjmiologieal part (p. 

down tkroogk % eonetant tradition 590 of tke Ziliidi edition): '* Qalenoa 

liMBkiioonteBipofarieedowntoour* inqnitdeaniniakoniiniatnoaipiritaa 

ae l fO fc Tkia JnattSaa na in aaaarting ant animam eaae, ant immediatnm 

the oztenl and tke intenaity of kia inatrunentnm animae. Qnod oerte 

it^fMntnmt and tkia ioflQenee» deaplto mamm eat, et Inee ma anperant aoUi 

ntt tke wealrnenea of kia doetxinei^ et omninm atdlaram Inoem. St 

yal eaaantiany reanlted in adTantage qnod miimkOina eat, kia ipeia apiriti- 

to aflt—Hflfl p i uin eaa and tke import- kna in kominibna piia miNeficr ipee 

naeeef tkonatml acJenoen. If,tken» divinna apkritna^et eflMt nagla ful* 

inadditfentokiipowaifilatyleaBd gentaa divinn Ine^ nt agnitto Dei 

Iks Madlii^ ieiKii el Hgkt in Ikwea'e lil miatrior ot miihIi ftmiMr, el 
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gnat beliween the mipenensSile and the finest partiele 
of the finest matter, or the whole i^obe. The tpints of 
the modem ' apiritn aliiiti * of England and Amerii^a» avs 
therefore qnite right when thejr shake their beUereis 
ron^j by the ooat-eleeTe, or when thejr oaieer around 
a room with heavy fiiinitare. 

Bnt by the side of this modesty and in fonn, at leasts 
rigidly sdentifio doctrine of the vital spirits in the animal 
oiganism, there stands the Cuntastic doctrine of the astro- 
logers and akhemists, which resolves the essence of all 
things into the workings of such spirits^ and thus desbtoys 
all distinction between the sensible and the snpergenaibla. 
We may indeed maintain that the 'spirits* of this Uieoiy 
of nature are absolntdy material, and identical with what 
we nowadays call forces; bat even leaving oat of si^t 
that in this very notion dT force there still periiaps larks 
a remnant of this same want of deazness^ what shall we 
think of a kind of matter that acts npon other material 
things, not by pressoie and collision^ bat by sj/mpaikft 
We have only to add to this^ that the idea of natare held 
by the astrologers and alchemists in its more fantastic 
forms attribated even to inanimate things a kind of om- 
idatunesB, and we shall no longer find it a veiy great step 
to Paiacelsos, who conceived the * spiritos ' anthropomor- 
phically, and peopled all the details of the world, both 
great and small, with innameraUe demons, honk whom all 
life and all activity proceed. 

And now as to Bacon. To all appearance, indeed, he 
took up a tolerably decided opposition to the alchemistical 
theory of natare. He repei^edly treats the spirits as 
matter and material forceflf, so that we might believe that 
the Materialism of 'Bacon is nowhere to be more clearly 
seen than in his doctrine of the ' spiritas.* If welook,how- 
ever, alittle closer, we find that he not only adopts into his 

BMiiit lint aidMiknt 019ft Dram. «Sa, «i uMilfwtU Uaatm tMduA, •! 

— B oontn* tibi dUboli oorapMit impeUttnt ompA* •! ilk noiibn ad 

Mtda, «M i^|Kal» tailMtfil iplritw ia •radtUMfasM no^Oi." Oonp. Oofpw 

sold* tl Ift •HvbfOb liiiP^vt «ai- BflonuitonB, BttL IS nv* 
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theory all kinds of supentitioas assamptioDS from tho 
wisdom of the Eabbalists, but that even his Materialistio 
rendering of magic into * natural ' phenomena is extremely 
threadbare, an4 often enough is an entire fSEdlure. Thnis, 
for instanoOp Bacon does not hesitate to attribute to bodies 
a sort of power of conception, to make the magnet '' per- 
ceive'' the neighbouriiood of the iron, and to exalt the 
« sympathy" and " antipathy" of the ^ spiritus" into a cause 
of natural phenomena; and accordingly the ^evil eye" 
the sympathetic curing of warts, and so on, fit admirably 
into this kind of natural science.^ It is also quite in har- 
mony with it when Bacon, in his fieivourite theory of heat, 
quietly ranks the astrological 'heat' of a metal, a star, and 
so on, on a line with the physical heat 

It is indeed true that the alchemistico-theosophic theory 
of nature derived from the Eabbala had won so deep a 
hold in England, and especially among the aristocratic 
class, that Bacon in all these matters is laying do wn nothing 
original, but is simply moving among the ideas of lus 
environment ; and we may in fact assume that Bacon, in 
his boundless servility, adopted, merely out of complaisance 
to the courts many more of such views than he could 
answer for to himself. On the other hand, again, we may 
observe that the assumption of soul running through all, 
and even throu{^ inorganic nature, as it was taught parti- 
cularly by Paracehiu% stands in a very peculiar correlation 
with Materialism. It is the opposite extreme, which not 
only comes into contact with Materialism, but, in fact^ 
frequently proceeds from it, since in the last result the 
production of spirit must be attributed to matter as such,— 
though through infinitely numerous gradations. The fan- 
tastical and personifying ornamentation of this doctrine of 
the universal dififtision of soul in matter, such as we find 
it in Paracelsus, belongs to the pointless absurdities of the 
age^ and f^om tlils Baoon ^man^ed to keep himself toler- 

« Oo«pw «h« CKlnMte mOmM bjSohillv, G«idL 4« KatuphlkiopU 
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ably free. His 'flpiritus' have no handB or feeb And it 
18 remarkable what a colossal misapplication the ' Bestoier 
of the natural sciences' could make of his spirits in the 
.explanation of nature without being exposed by his more 
knowiug contempqraries. But so is it with our histoiy: 
we may take it up where we will, we shall find similar 
phenomena. As to the much-debated question of 

the relation of Materialism to morality, we may unhesi- 
tatingly assume that Bacon, if his diaracter had been 
purer and firmer, would, by the peculiarity of lus thioking; 
have undoubtedly been led to strictly Materialistic pnn* 
dples. We find not fearless consistency, but scientific 
halfness and hesitation here again, in connection with moral 
degeneracy. 

As to Descartes, the progenitor of the opposite Une of 
philosophical succession, who established the dualism b^ 
tween nundvand material world, and took the famous 
' Cogito ergo sum' as his starting-pointy it might at first 
appear that^ as opposed to the Materialistic philosophy, 
he only reacted upon it in point of its consequence and 
deamess. But how then shall we explain the fact that 
the worst of the French Materialists, De la Mettrie, wished 
to be a thoroughgoing Cartesian, and not without having 
,good reasons.for so wishing f Here again, then, we find 
a more direct connection, which we shall later hare to 
explain. 

With regard to the prindples of investigation, Bacon 
and Descartes occupy primarily a negative attitude against 
all previous philosophy, and especially against the Aristo- 
telian. Both b^pn by doubting of everything ; but Bacon, 
in order that he may then be led to the discovery of truth 
by the hand of external experience ; Descartes^ to elaborate 
it by deductive reasoning out of that sdf-consdousness 
which was all that had remained to him amidst hii 
doubts. 

Here there can be no doubt that Materialism lies only 
upon Bacon's aide, that the CSartesian qrstem, if eonsia- 

voux. Q 
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I tently carried out from his fandamental principles, most 
have led to an Idealism in which the whole external world 
appears as mere phenomenon and only the ego has any 
xeal existence.^ Materialism is empirical, and rarely em- 
ploys the deductiTe method, and then only when a soffi- 
dent stock of materials has been acquired indactively oat 
of which we may then attain to new tmths by a free use 
of the syllogism. Descartes began with abstraction and 
deduction* and that was not only not Materialistic^ but 
also not practical: it necessarily led him to those obvious 
fUlacies in which, among all peat philosophers, perhaps, 
no one abounds so much as Descartes. Bu^ for once, the 
deductiye method came to the fronts and in connection with 
it that purest form of all deduction, in which, too, as well 
as in philosophy, Descartes holds an honourable place- 
mathematics. Bacon could not endure mathematics ; the 
pride of the mathematicians— or perhaps, more truly, their 
rigorousness-HlispIeased him, and he required that this 
science should be only a handmaid, but should not demean 
herself as mistress of physics. 

Thus then proceeded principally from Descartes that 
mathematical side of natural philosophy which applied 
to all the phenomena of nature the standard of number 
and of geometrical figure. It deserves attention that even 
in the b^inning of the eighteenth century the Materialists 
—before this name had become general — ^were not seldom 
described as 'mechanid,' that is, as people who started 
with a mechanical view of nature. This medianical view 
of nature had really, however, been originated by Des- 
cartes, and had been developed by Spinoza» and not less 
Lsibnii; although the last-named philosopher was very 
fiff from numb^mg himself amongst the adherents of this 
movements 



te 8d«MM •! te Bmu AxK ^C^ tioa of Ut bAm^ who lioldi tlM motl 
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Alihougliy then, in the most essential points, Materialism 
starts from Baoon, it was nevertheless Descartes who 
finally impressed upon this whole way of thinking that * 
stamp of mech/initm which appeared most strikingly in De 
la Mettrie's " L'Homme Machine.'' It was really due to 
Descartes that all the functions as well of intellectaal as 
of physical life were finally regarded as the products 
of mechanical changes. 

To the possibility of a natural science at all, Descartes 
liad helped himself by the somewhat hasty conclusion, that 
although otherwise we must indeed have doubted the 
reality of things outside us, we may nevertheless conclude 
that tiiey are really existing, because otherwise Qod must 
be a deceiver in havmg given us the idea of the externa] 
world. 

This 9aUo mortale accordingly lands Descartes at once 
in the midst of nature, in a sphere where he laboured with 
much greater success than in metaphysics. As to the gene- 
ral basis of his theory of external nature, Descartes was not 
an adherent of rigorous Atomism: he denied the conceiv- \) ^^k^ - 
ableness of the atoms. Even if there are smallest particles '^ (; s/. ^ « t-> ^ ^ 
which cannot possibly be any further divided, yet God 1 
must be aUe to divide them again, for tlieir divisibility 
is still constantly conceivable. But in spite of tliis denial 
of atoms, he was yet very far from striking into the path 
of Aiistotelianism. His doctrine of the i ^bsolute fu lness ^y ^. ^ < ^-^ 
of space has not only an entirely different basis in its 
notion of matter, but it must even in the physical theory 
take a shape which is nearly allied to Atomism. There 
he substitutes for the atoms small round corpuscles, which . 

remain in fact quite as unchanged as the atoms, and are ^->«^ 
only divisible in thou^t^ that is, potentidly ; in place of >"^"^ 
the empty space which the ancient Atomists adopted, f^\ (>^\ 
he had extremely fine splinters, which have been formed 
in the interstices when the coipusdes were originally 
rounded. By the side of this view we may seriously 
%Bk whether the xnetaphysical theory of the absolute f ul- 
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ne88 of space is not a mere makeBhift^ in oider, on the one 
hand, not to Bweire too fSar from the orthodox ide% and 
yet^ on the other hand, to have all the advantages for a 
pietnrable explanation of natural phenomena which are 
possessed bj Atomism? Descartes, moreover, expressly 
explained the movement of the particles as well as those of 
Thodies oat of mere conduction, according to the laws of 
^mechanical impact He named, indeed, the universal 
cause of all movement^ ^ocTj; but all bodies, according to 
him, are subject to a parfeular motion, and every natural 
phenomenon consists^ without distinction of the organic or 
inorganic, merely of the conduction of the motion of one 
body to another; and thus all mystical explanations of 
nature were set aside at once, and that by the same kind 
of principle which was fdlowed by the Atomists also. 

In reference to the human soul, the point around which 
all controversies turned in the eighteenth century. Bacon 
was at bottom again a Materialist He assumed, it is 
true, the afwma roMcma/ifl^ but only on religious grounds ; 
intelligible he did not consider it But the anima sengir 
tivd^ which alone he thought capable of a scientific treat- 
ment Bacon regarded in the sense of the ancients as a fine 
kind of matter. Bacon, in &ct did not at all recognise the 
oonceivableness of an immaterial substance, and his whole 
mode of thought was inconsistent with the view of the 
soul as the/[>nfi of the body in the Aristotelian sense. 

Although this was just the point on which Descartes 
seemed to stand most sharply opposed to Materialism, it 
is nevertheless in this veiy sphere that the Materialists 
borrowed from him the principles leading to the most 
important consequences. 

Descartes, in his corpuscular theory, made no essential 
distinction between organic and inorganic nature. Plants 
were machines; and as to animals, he suggested, even 
though it was only under the form of an hypothesisi that 
he z^axded them also as in fiaot mere machines. 

Kow the age of Descartes happened to occupy itsell 
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Yexy busily ynSx animal psychology. In France espe* 
cially one of the best-read and most influential of authors, 
the ingenious sceptic Montaigne,^^ had rendered popular 
the paradoxical proposition that the animals display as 
much, and often more, reason than men. But what Mon- 
taigne had playfully suggested, in the shape of an apology 
for Baymund of Sabunde, was made by Hieronymus 
Borarius the subject of a special treatise, published by 
Gabriel Naudaus in 1648, and bearing the title, "Quod 
ftwimftlifl. bruta saepe ratione utantur melius homine.'' ^^ 

TIus proposition appeared to be a direct contradiction 
to that of Descartes, but there was, nevertheless, a syn- 
thesis of the two found possible in this position — that the 
animals are machines, and yet think. The step from the 
animal to man was then but a diort one; and, moreover, 
here also Descartes had so prepared the way, that he may 
fairly be regarded as the immediate forerunner of out- 
spoken Materialism. In his treatise ** Passiones Animae^'' 
he calls attention to the important fact that the dead body 
is not only dead because the soul is wanting to i^ but 
because the bodily machine itself is partially destroyed.^ 
If we reflect that the entire sum of the idea of the soul 
possessed by primitive peoples is due to the comparison 

** MonttigBA It at tlM Mme tioM of uiimAli tf an mod gmmJlj d«> 

€iM of the mott dangwovf opponeati bM to ih«ni m being prodvoU of tha 

of SeholMtieiim and the foundar of 'bighor faeoltiot of tho aooL' With 

n«noh Moptioiam. TIm loadiag tfaair Tirtaao the Heei of mail aia aat 

Francfaman of tha NTaBtaanth oan« in ibaip ooairaat. Wa oan tharafora 

toiy wara ahnoat all nndar bit influ- imdantand tbat tha maaaaoript, al« 

anoa, friand and foa alika ; nay, wa though writtaa by a priaat who waa 

ibid that ha axaroiaad an important a friand both of Popa and Bm p amr, 

inilaanoa avan npon tha opponanta of had to wait ao long for pnbUaatioB. 

hia gi^ and aomawhat f rivoloiia phi- Tha pnbliahar, Kandiua, waa 

loaophy, aa, for iaatanaa, npon Pluoal a friand of Gaaaandi'a, who alao, nn- 

and tha man of Port BoTtL lika DaMartaa» baa a yntj high aati* 

* Tha work of Hiaronymva Bona- mata of tha aapaoitiaa of tha animalap 

lina waitad a fun hnndrad yaara for ^^Paaaionaa Animaa, Art.T.i '*&*• 

Ita pnblioation, and it ia tharaf ora in nnanm aoM aiadara aalmam dava 

Itaodgfai aarlMr than tha "Bnaia** notunatoakramaoiporii'* andArk 

ofXontaigna. It la diatingniibad bj vi t *«QaaaBam diffataatia aH intar 

.agriaaBdaaiio«stana,andthaaMi- aatpaa Titaaa at aadnfiiii* 
dnona anphadiiBg of inat iMh tnita 
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of the liYing and tlie dead body, and that the ignoranoe of 
the physiologioal phenomena in the dying body is one of 
the ationgest supports of the theoxy of a 'visionary soul' 
•»that is, of that mon mbtU man who is sappoeed by the, 
popular psychology to be present as the motiye force in 
the inside of the man— we shall immediately recognise in 
this singile point an important contribution to the carry- 
ing out of anthropological Materialism. And not Isss 
important is the unambiguous recognition of Harre/s 
great discovery of the circulation of the blood.^ With 
this the whole Jkristotelo-Galenian physiology fell to the 
ground; and although Descartes still held to the 'vital 
spirits/ they are at least in him entirely free from that 
mystical antithesis between matter and spirit^ and from 
the incomprehensible relations of 'sympathy' and 'anti- 
pathy' to half-sensible halfnaupersensible 'spirits* of all 
kinds. With Descartes the vital spirits are genuine, 
materially-conceived matter, more logically imagined than 
Epikuroe's soul-atoms, with their added element of caprice. 
They move themselves, and effect movement^ just as in 
Demokritos, exclusively according to mathematical and 
physical laws. A mechanism of pressure and collision, 
which Descartes follows out with great ingenuity through 
all the separate steps, forms an uninterrupted chain of 
effects produced by external things through the senses 
upon the brain, and from the brain back again outwards 
through nerves and muscular filaments. 

In this state of things we may seriously ask whether 
De la Mettrie was not in truth quite justified when he 
traced his own Materialism to Descartes, and maintained 
that the wily philosopher, purely for the sake of the 
parsons, had patched on to his theory a soul, which was 
in reali^ quite superfluous. If we do not go quite so far 
as this^ it is duefly the unmistakable importance of the 
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idealidic side of Descartes's philosophy that keeps us front 
doing so. Doubtful as is the waj in which he deduces 
the ' Cogito eigo sum,' and dying as are the logical tricks 
and contradictions by means of which the otherwise dear- 
thinking man seeks to construct the world from inside^ yet 
the thought that the whole sum of phenomena must be 
conceived as the r^presefUaiian of an immaterial subject 
possesses an importance which cannot have escaped its 
own originator. What Descartes lacks is at bottom 
exactly what Kant achieved — the establishing of a tenable 
connection between a mo^mofly-conceiyed nature and aa 
idealistic metaphysic, which regards this whole nature 
as a mere sum of phenomena in an ego which is as to 
its substance unknown to us. It is» however, psychologi- 
cally quite possible that Descartes conceived the two 
sides of knowledge which appear harmoniously combined 
in Kantianism each by itself quite clearly, however they 
may seem, taken thus separately, to contradict each other; 
and that he dung to them the more obstinately as he saw 
himself compelled to hold them together by an artificial 
cement of hazardous propositions. 

For the rest^ Descartes himsdf did not originally con- 
sider very important the whole metaphysical theory with 
which his name is now chiefly connected, while he attri- 
buted the greatest value to his sdentific and mathemati- 
cal inquiries, and to his mechanical theory of all natural 
phenomena.^ When, however, his new proofs fer the im- 

^ Thb tppean elMrly ammgh from oooiUai •Qm diflilreai dm prisdpM 

ft pMngeiahifBiMy on Method, ToL doat on t'oot mnJ jiMqaoo k prfieiit» 

L p. 191 foU. of the odiiloii of Yiotor j'ai cm quo Jo bo pooTou loo tonir 

OooiiD, Pkkris, 2804: '*• • • bion ooobto mm poohor gnademeat 

qa» mm ipoeiikiioBO mo plvMOot oontro k loi qui nooo oUigo k pio- 

fori, )*ai era quo loo ontrM on «roi- euror aatoat qall ool on bow lo b&oa 

oat ftuiii qai lour pklMioat poai- goaonddolouloobomaioojooronoo 

4ii« dftTBBtac** M«i% iitM qao f ai m'oai fait ▼oir qall oot pooriMo d* 

•a ooqvli qwdfum aolioiu pininim powvalrAdooooaaoimoBoooqaiooioal 

UmdMU Im pk^fitqmt^ ol qao oom- fort atiloo & la Ho; o4 qa'aa Uoa da 

moBfoai k loo < pwa fi c oa ditonoo ootto pUlooopUo opooalalifa qa'oA 

difloaltto portioidilroo, foi lamocqaA ooodcao doao loo Mm, oa oa peat 

lnqaoooaoUoopoafOBtooad a i n ^ot teaavor aao piatfiqao^ por loq^ulK 
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materiality of the soul and for the existence of Qod met 
irith great approbation in an age diBqnieted by soepticism, 
Deecaites was glad enough to pass for a great metaphy- 
sician, and paid increasing attention to this portion of his 
doctrine. Whether his original system of the Eosmos may 
have stood somewhat nearer to Materialism than his later 
theory, we cannot say ; for it is well known that out of 
fear of the deigy he called back his already completely 
finished work, and subjected it to a thorough revision. 
Certain it is that he, against his better convictions, with- 
drew from it his theoxy of the revolution of the earth.^ 

OTonoiMBt U fofw fk 1m •etioDt dn last word appetn to iia not yet to 

fta, do I'oMi, do I'air, dot aotni, dot b»TO boon tpokon ; and m tohiidonial' 

oion^ ot do tooo loo ontno oorpo qni of hii own tiow from four of tho 

aou OBTironnont^ anMi diitinoto* oloixj, that raati upon qoito a diffor- 

aont qno now oonnoiMom loo divon oat footing. Whon, howoTor, Bnoklo^ 

motion do boo artisaBa,** oto. Oom- aftor Lorminior (oomp. Hiat of Oir. 
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antlieniaticiaBa and phjidobta, did thinking and aappraaiion. ThatDoa* 

not aomotiinao oany him b^jond tho oarteomodo]ledhiai7atom,againathia 

liadta of what ia honoorablo. Oomp. bottor knowledge, after tho dootrino 

WhowoD, Hiitory of tho Indn<3tiT0 of tho COinreh, and apparentlj aa far 

Sdonoea^ iL 379^ where ho ia aiddf aapoaatbleafter Ariitotlo, iaalaotoC 

to hnTo need without aoknowledg- i^hioh there oan be no donbt in view 

aoDt 8noll*a diaooreiy of the law of of the following paaaagea from hii oor^ 

lofraotioB ; and tho aofora remarlca, leapondenoo :— 

OB the othor aidop of BaeUe, Hiat. To Mereenne, July 1633 (CEaTrea, 

Ob. in BngL, iL 77 foO.« who^ how* od. OooaSn, Ti. 039) : Deaeartea baa 
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•artoa too high. With thia tion of n book of GaUld'a; oonjeo- 

may ho oompared hia oon tr or eia/ with toreo that thia ia booanao of hia 

the graat mathematJoian Format ; thoiary of the oatth'a moToment, and 

Ua p er fer a e and diapamgiBg j«d^ ooafoaaee that the aamo objootion 

moBta aa to GaUloi'a dootrino of wiU apply to hia own winrk :»*' Bt il 

motloa; hia attempt to appropriate, oat tellomont 116 a.foe tovtea lea par- 
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itaiBO, and ao eottit do bmI bb diaooBra on U 00 
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•pproiiH da r^liMi Mmi almi-]* de m* Tonlolr Mrvir d^ teBw ^XMp- 

ntouz U nippriiiMr <{«• d^ U fftirt tUrns, poor vnkt dojmi d^ 1m naia* 

paiottn Mtn^** To the ianir; tlkdMrqiit j'aideiifTtMi 

nine, Juuuoy xo, 1634 (tL 049 npoftl da oontiniMrU Tto qua fbl 

folL) t ** Yovt MTci MM doato que Mmmenote «b prenaiii poor ma de- 

CkliUe ft M nprii dapnk pen ptf tIm ' bene ^iiit qvi bene Utnit,' fdt 

Im SaqvUiean de U f ol, el que nn q«e ]e aiiie plve eiM d*(fttre dOitrt 

opinioii iouohani le moiiTement de U de U eninte que f evoii d*eoqa6rir 

iem e M oondeami eomme hM- pine de oo n Boi wcM qve je ne d6- 

tique ; or je tom dini, que toaiM aiie, per le mojen de mon fcrit, qve 

Im ehoe6i» que fexpliquob en non ]e no mila UiAxk d'avoir pefdu le 

indti^ enire leeiiiteUM ^toii euMi ienpo ei U peine que fai employ^ 

mUo opinion dn monvement de la & le eompoMr." Towirda the end 

terre, d6pendoient ieUement Im nnM ef ike aame letter he Mja, on the 

dM antrea, qne e'eet aiMi de Mveir eontrary (p. n46) : " Je ne perda 

qnU en ait nne qui Mit Immm poor pM toat-i-f ait e^faaoM qn'il iTen 

eonnottre qne tontM Im raiaona dont airive ninal qne dM antipodes qni 

je me Mrraia n'ont point de feme ; aToient M qnaai en mtaM aorte eon* 

9k qnoiqne Je p»MMe qn'ellM fuMont damnte antrefeia» et ainai qne non 

nppn jtea rar dM dtaionatrationa MoDde ne pniaM voir le )onr nvM le 

trja eertainM et trte 4Tidenteai )e ne tenipe,Mqnel oMfanrola beeoin mol- 

Tondrola tontefoia ponr rian dn BAme de me aerHr de mm raiaaaai* 

neode Im aontanir eontra rantoiltt Thia Utter espraaaion aapeaially ia na 

de rigUae. Je Mia Uen qn'enponr* dear m eaa he deaixed. DaaaarlM 

roit dire qne tout eo qne Im inqniai- eonid not make «p Ua mind to dam 

tenia de Uome ont d4aid4 n'oet pM to nM Ua own nndantuidini^ aadao 

ineontinent artlela de M ponr eak, he determined to pfoponad n 

el qnll lant piemiimMnt qne le thaeiy, whieh enabled Urn toi 

eoneilex ait peaal; maia ]e ne ania hia objeal ef nvoidinf ml epaa 

paialrtamenieMEdamMpMttlaiqnn fliel with the Cfaweh. 
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CHAPTEB L 

GAfiSSirDI. 

When we attribute to Oaseendi in paitioolar the levhral 
of an elaborate Materialiatio philoaophj, the position we 
assign him needs some words of yindioation. We lay 
especial stress upon this» that Gassendi drew again into 
the light, and adapted to the circumstances of the time, 
the fullest of the Materialistic systems of antiquity, that 
of Epikuros. But this it is upon which those have relied 
who reject Oassendi from the period of an independent 
philosophy which was inaugurated by Bacon and Descartes, 
and regard him as a mere continuer of the obsolete period 
of the reproduction of old classical qrfltems.^ 

1 GMMndik indeed, MwmtMUMlj knew more of tlie eo&teBts of ibe ftte 

mftdemffieientlyeleeriiitiiieflniedi^ buai booki from end oommuiiee* 

iioB of the Hiitory of Meterialiim, tUm ihaa bee been p reeerfe d to «■ 

% fonrunmr of Deioerlei, end in- in ibe teble of eoniente. Later, of 

dependent of Beeon of Yernkm. eonne, wben Deieerleii tbrovgb feer 

Deioertee, wbo wme vsnelly not over of tbe Obnrcb, invented n werid 

prone to tiiereoognitionof otben^ ve- wbieb rwted upon ementially differ- 

garde Gewendi ee an antboritj in ent prindplee fiom tboee of Oewendi, 

eeientiflo metten (eompw tbe foUow- be ebanged bii tone elao in refereneo 

ing pleoee in bit letters t OeuTrea, to Geomndi ; eopeeielly ee be bed bo- 

ed. Oooiin, ▼! 7a, 83, 97, xai); oobm n greet men tbrougb bie at* 

end we maj wilb tbe ntmoet pvoba- tempt to find a oempeomiae between 

billtj amume tbat be waa aiao ae* aaianee end eeeleaiaatJoal doetrineb 

qnainted witb tbe **BKewitatlonee Andiron a atrietar enmina* 

PteadOTieae,* itfa4» and ff<n tbal be tta of tbo iilatioM bat weaa Gee- 
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however, is to overlook the essential difference 
that existed between the Epikorean and every other 
Bndent system in relation to the times in which Gassendi 
lived. Whilst the prevailing Aristotelian philosophy, dis- 
pleasing as it was to the fatheis of the Church, had in the 
ooorae of the middle ages almost fused itbelf with Chris- 
tianity, Epiknros remained the emblem of utmost hea- 
thenism, and also of absolate contradiction to AiistoUe. 
If we add to this the impermeable masses of traditional 
falmntiiAa with which EpikoTOS was overwhelmed, the 
gronndlessness of which a discerning scholar here and 
tiiere had pointed ont^ without^ however, striking a deci- 
sive Uow, the rehabilitation of Epikorofl^ together with the 
revival of his philosophy, mnst appear a fact which, re- 
garded merely in its negative aspect as the completed 
opposition to Aristotle, may be placed by the side of the 
most independent enterprises of that time. Nor does this 
consideration ezhanst the full significance of Oassendi's 
achievement. 

It was not by accident nor out of mere love of opposi-* 
tion, that Gassendi lighted upon Epiknros and his philo- 
sophy. He was a student of nature, a physicist indeed, 
and an empiric. Bacon had already held up Demokritos, 
and not Aristotle, as the greatest of the ancient philoso- 
phers. Gassendi, whose thorough philological and histori- 
cal training equipped him with a knowledge of all the 



MBdi ftad DeMurlM, «h« right of iht to the donitl of GodI It it 

fonMT to be eouldAred the fini m- inoompnlieiiiiUe bow Sdudlor, in 

pi o w nt ftti f of ft llMoiy of tbo world Ui Goteh. d. Naiuphfl., Loipsif, 

whieh hat laitod down to oar own X841, oonld Mt Hobbot beforo Gm- 

diiji oalj boeoBNt Boro door, for oen^. It it tnio enough thftt In 

HwoirtM obo, tho moro ntrowljwo point of yeonthofonneriitho older, 

t^BkA hfan, onton Into n moro dia* bnt then ho wm m nnnnukllj Uto in 

tlnd rtiUAIon to tho oztmiion and hia dovolopmont aa Gaaaandl waa nn- 

propagallon of UattrialiaiSo UMdaa of nsaallj oarlj, and during their inter* 

thovghi YoltairBi Indeed, aaid In ooimein Ftoia, Hdbbea waa diatinetlj 

hia ^ Bomanta of tho Newtonian the learner, to aaj nothing of Oaa- 

ZUloaophy** (OeuTraa eoniiL, it&i, aendi*a literarj prodnetioiia pnb- 

t^suLe^L), that hi had known nan/ Uahed 80 kng bef oi«i 
who hnd hoiii lod om bj Oartarianlm 
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systems of antiquity, embiaoed irith a sure glanoe exactly 
what was best suited to modem timeSy and to the emphi- 
cal tendency of his age. Atomism, by hu means drawn 
again from antiquity, attained a lasting importance, how- 
ever much it was gradually modified as it passed through 
the hands of later inquirers.^ 

It mighty indeed, appear hazardous to make the ProYOst 
of Digne, the orthodox Cathdio priest GkuBsendi, the propa- 
gator of modem Materialism; but Materialism and Atheism 
are not id^ tical, even if t hey" are related conceptions, 
£piJaiix]arhmi8elf sacrificed to the gods. The men of 
science of this time had acquired through long practice a 
wonderfdl skill in keeping upon a formal footing of Mend* 
liness with theology. Descartes, for example, introduced 
his theory of the development of the world firom small 
particles with the observation, that of course God had 
created the world at one time, but that it was very inte- 
resting to see how the world mi^t have developed itself 
although we know that it had reaUy not done sa But 

* Nsomaim, In bis Onuidr. d. eheiDSod iihiiioiiMiia out of phyriML. 

Tlieniioeh«ni«» Bnnniohweif, t86% ohftafes. It it dio boI eomot to a^ljT 

ft work of ipcmk idoBtifio mail) ob- {loc cU,^ 8. 10^ 11) iluit befon Dalton \ 

MTfM unjaiUy, 8. xx : '*Th« obomi* bom bid totted tbo oometnoM aad I 

oftl tboory of ftloma bfti, boworor, opplioftUlitjof AtomiimbyroforaMO \ 

notbing, or noxt to Botbfaif , Ib oom- to tbo fioti. Tbii bod booB &mm 

noB witb tbo fttooditio doetoiao pro- faamodtotoly aftor Oonoadi, by Bojlo 

TioQily propoBBdod by Laerotios BBd for obooiiotiy, aad by KowtoB for 

Domokxitoo." Tbo bittorml ooati* pbysko; Mid oltboogb it moy not 

BBitj, wbiob wo abaU proro Ib tbo bftTo booB doBO m tbo mIoboo of to- 

ioqaol, iodlootoo ft oommiuit j rigbt daj woBld bftTo it doBO, yot wo rnvft 

from tbo bogiaBiBg of tbo dovobp- Bot f oifot tbit otob DoltoB*o tbooiy 

moBt, ia ipito of aU tbo diiforoBooi ia bow a diaeardod itaadpofait, — 

to bo foond ia tbo ftaal prodaot KaaBiaaB ia qaito ligbt Ib nyiag 

Botb Tiowa, moraovtr, baTo tbia alao (witb Foobaor, Atomlobio, xSs^, S. 

ia oommoB^wbiob Foobaor potato 3), thatiBordortoooatrovortmodani 

out aa tbo aioat importaat foaturo of AtoniuB, it ia B ioaai ai y ftrat tokaow 

Atomiam— ibftt tbaj botb aappoao wbatitia. BatwoiaayalioroBiai^ 

litwfvliflioloeBloa; aad althoofbtbia tbat ia ofdor to oo B troro rt tbo ooa- 

laay not porbapa bo ao aU-iaportaat aoetion of aBoiaal witb nodan 

totboeboBiiataaitiatotbopbyaieiatv Afawaiim, it ia aoeaaaaiy tot to kaow 

BtiU it lOBiaiBa aa oaaaatial poiatt tboMHoriaBfaokaatbiB^tbBaaitB- 

aad yot tbo nora oaaaatial oao ia tiSo'lMta. 1 

ooBomod, aali NMuaaaa, to tiplaiB 
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wlien he is once launched upon the scientifio theoiy, then 
this development hTpothesis alone ia viaible ; it beat har- 
monisea with all the facta, and faOa in no aingle point. 
And thna the diyine creation beoomea a xneaninglesa for- 
mula of acknowledgment S6 ifiorea it likewiae with 
modon^in which Ood ia the prime canae— which, however, 
tronblea the inquirer no further. The principle of the 
maintenance of force through constant transmiasion of 
mechanical impact^ with its very untheological contenta, 
yet receivea a theological form. In the aame way, then, the 
Fh>voet Gktfaendi goea to work. Meraenne, another theo- 
logian, given to the atudy of acience, and at the aame time 
a good Hebraiat, had publiBhed a Commentary on Qeneaia^ 
in which all the objectiona of Atheiata and Natnraliata 
were anawered, but in auch faahion that many ahook their 
heada; and at leaat the greateat industry waa applied to 

t^ odlection rather than the refutation of these objec- 
tiona. Meraenne occupied a middle position between 
Descartea and Oassendi, and waa a friend of both men, aa 
he waa of the the English Hobbea. Thia last waa a de- 
cided partisan of the Eiog and of the Episcopal High 
Church, and ia at the same time regarded aa the head and 
fieither of the Atheists. 

It is iotereatingy too, that Gassendi doea not draw the 
theory of Ida ambiguoua conduct from the Jesuits, aa he 
well might have done; but baaea it on the example of 
ESpikuroa. In his life of Epikuroe ia a long discussion, 
the point of which lies in the principle, that mentally 
ESpikuroa might think aa he would, but in his outward 
demeanour he waa subject to the lawa of hia country. 
Hobbea stated the doctrine still more sharply: the state 
haa unconditional power over worship; the individual 
must resign hia judgment^ but not mentally, for our 
thou^ila are not aubject to command, and therefore we 
cannot compel any one to believe.' 

•1)tVit><HteftMEykMi, it. 4t Bdigiodt patrlM IniarMft Merimo* 
•'Pits irfi»i rt IlpiianM ^^dharfni liiib fSM aMsto taMa laproteMl. 
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But the lehabilitatioQ of Epiknros^ and the exposition ^ 

of hiB doctrine, xeqoired great caation in Gassendi We 
aee dearly from the prefooe to hia book on the life and 
morals of Epiknros, that it seemed a bolder thing to follow 
Epikuros than to set forth a new oosm^gonj.^ Nerer- 
theless the justifieation of his cause he wisely does not 
seek deeply, but puts together snperfidslly, though with a 
great expenditure of dialectic skill — a proceeding which 
has always succeeded better with the Church than a seri- ' ' 

ous and independent attempt to reconcOe its doctrines 
with strange or hostile ingredients. ! 

Is Epikuros aheathen? — so too was Aristotle. If Epikuros I 

attacks superstition and religion, he was rights for he knew 
not the true religion. Does he teach that the gods neither 
reward nor punish, and does he honour them for their 
perfection ?— we have only the thought of childish in* 
stead of servile reverence, and therefore a purer and more 
Christian conception. The errors of Epikuros must be care- 
fully corrected ; which is done, however, in that Cartesian 

^cri pons, flll qiuuidam MeoMb- gromid from vadw tU leUglai— lar 

tionii ipMiem obtendL Intortra^ tliote who trt oloror oDongh to-d»w 

Miim, quU jiu oirilo ei innqiiUlitM oonoliuioiis. Tho '* Loriatliui ** ap* 

publica fllod oz ipio oxigebftti Im- poand in 1651 ; the iint edition of 

pcobabat, quia nUdl oogii aiiiiniim thotrMtiao '*DaVltaoiUoribiM]^« 

Sapiantia, ui mlgaiU aapia*. Intiia, onii " la 1647 » Tot bam bo woigbican 

orat aai joria, aztra lagQma obatrietaa balaidontbaprioiitjolihaihougbt; 

aodatatia homimiiii. Ita par aalTtbai it Uj antiraly in tba tinio and In iha 

aodam tanpora qnod at aliia dababai, gannal qnaationa (wbaro ibara vatf 

at aibL . . • Pan baaa turn arat no rafaranoa to outtbamatifla and 

Sapiantiaa, nt pbiloaopbi aantirant natnnl adanoa). Hobbaa had nn* 

enm paaois, loqnerantnr Toro^ agar- donbtadly baon Indapondant loBg 

entqna emn nraltis.'' Hara tba laat bafora be oama to know GaaaandL 

aUnaa eapadall/ aaama to ba mora * Obaanra tba vnnaaallj aolamn 

appUoabla to Gaaaandi'a tlma than tona Id whidi Oaaaandl, towaida tha 

to Epiknroa, who anjojad graat oondnaionof tbaprafaoa totha*'I>a 

libartjoftaadiiDgandipaakiBgfand Vita ot Itoibna Bpiamfi,* laaarraa 

availad himaalf of it. Hobbaa (Laria- tha doetrina of tha Ohnrcht *«In 

than, a. zzziL} maintalaa that obo- BaUgiona Majona, boa aat Baalaalam 

dianoa to tha atata raligioB faiTolYaa Oatbolioam, Apoatolicam ot Bomap 

alio tha dntj of not oontradioting ita nam aaqaor, oaina baatanna daofoU 

doatrinaa. Tbia aouaa^ Indaad, ho dafandi aa pono dafattdam, naa ma 

loUowod aooording to tha lattor, but ab illn nUina nnqoam doati an* in* 

at tha aamo tima waa natralnad hf doati aapaiaUt aaatkb* 
no aaraplaa from wHhdvawing tho 

V0L.L • S 
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$pirit which we have just, observed in the doctrines of the 
vjcnation and of motion. The firankest eagerness is shown 
to vindicate for Epikoros among all ancient philosophers 
the greatest parity of morals. In this waj^ then, aie jire 
JQStified in residing Gassendi as the true regenerator of 
Materialism, and the more so when we consider how 
goaat was the actual influence he exercised upon succeed- 
ing generations. 

Pierre Oassendi, the son of poor peasants, was bom in 
1592, near Digne in Ptovence. He became a student, and 
was at sixteen years of age a teacher of Bhe^oric, and three 
yean later Professor of Philosophy at Aix. He had al- 
ready written a. book which clearly shows his leanings— 
the 'Exercitationes Paradoxicae adversus Aristoteleos,'' a 
work full of youthful xeal, one of the sharpest and most 
contemptuous attacks upon the Aristotelian philosophy. 
This was later, in the years 1624 and 1645, printed in part^ 
but five books at the advice of his friends were burnt 
Advanced by the learned senator Peirescius, Oassendi was 
soon afterwards made a canon and then provost at Digna 

This rapid career led him through various departments. 
As Plrofessor of Bhetoric he had to give philological in- 
struction, and it is not improbable that his preference for 
Epikuros grewup in this period from his study of Lucretius^ 
who in philological circles had long been highly prized. 
When Gassendi in 1628 undertook a journey to the Nether- 
lands, the phildogtBt Eryceus Puteanus, of Louvain, gave 
him a copy of a gem with a portrait of Epikuros, which 
was very liJghly reverenced by himself* 

* !>• Vitft ^ Morilnit Epieini, eon* do ocnks, do ora fenbftl Iniiien 

chuioB of thio prafaoo f^s LviUor) : ImAginem dignun litb lineii^ irtii 

**Hftb6i ipoo Jun penoito duplieeni iiiaiiibiUy oi pono oonlli omiii- 

iDitti offlgirm, alienm «l gomma «x- urn.' Altonm o xp rMtam oz •Utaii, 

pwim, qua dma Loviaio HMoraii Bonuio tdiagroBram i&torioriiPaUtil 

Hot, aoauBuleaTit ntoom vlr fflo XAdoviihiionim hortonun eulMito, 

•liBiiii SiTOMM Futoanni, qumqiM qom td mo mldi NtadMu nootoi 

•lim fai Mdt opiiloUi MB Imm <ido> (Um pvUiiber of Um onay of Hi«r> 

glo €fv«]gaTilt *lBta«i«, ttl andoi^ oojnitti Bonxhu BMBtionod In tb« 

«4 in Mnoio klk apinuiioni ndlrao ptotlont Motion) wm opom Honriel 

MMtim sMMil vid. Mo nw oofc; HoTinfl in mdi ftrnffla fhidfaiHtin 
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The " Ezeicitationes Paiadozicae* must^ in &et^ have 
been a work of nncommon boldness and great aoateness, 
and we have eyery reason to suppose that it did not remain 
without influence upon the learned world of France, for 
the fiiends who advised the burning of the five lost books 
must have been acquainted with their contents. ' It is also 
intelligible that Gassendi would take counsel of men who 
were near his own standpoint^ and were capable of under- 
standing and appreciating the contents of his woric from 
other aspects than the consideration of its dangerousness. 
So may in those times many a fire have quietly smouldered 
unsuspected, the flames of which were to break out later in 
quite other directions. Happily at least a brief statement 
of the contents of the lost books has been preserved to us. 
IVom this we see that in the fourth book not only the 
Copemican theory was advanced, but also the doctrine of 
the eternity of the world, whidi had been drawn from 
Lucretius by Oiordano Bruno. As the same book con- 
tained an assault upon the Aristotelian elements, we may 
very easily coxgecture that Atomism was here taught in 
opposition to Aristotle. This is the more probable because 
the seventh book, according to this taUe of contents, con- 
tained a formal recommendation of the Epikurean theoiy 
of Morals.^ 

Gassendi was, moreover, one of those happy natures 
who can everywhere allow themselves a little more than 
other people. The precocious development of his mind had 
not with him, as with Pascal, led to an early satiety of 
knowledge and a melancholy existence. light-hearted and 
amiable, he everywhere won himself friends, and, with all 
the modesty of his demeanour, he allowed himself gladly, 

pMoiii. TahvoiBMffitoiitmii ▼»!••» raa AiistotelMtv HagM Gonitam. 

qoMido at non nuU* alter*, Hi TidM, 1656^ PtmI: *Uiio Ttrim dooei 

xiif«rt alterMii, et in«miai utrainqm (bu tU.) Bpiewi d« volvptete mten- 

ooBCTMiv MB aUa In uBpUnfano tiaa t otteiid«ida Tiddiotl, qiu i»* 

dnMUanho Viri aobOls OMparli t&oiM ramnnm bonui fai Tolupteto 

MoBMiiiiii Lkrgvil, pnipcMtoiii MBftttatam ill^ d qoMudBodvm 

LuffdaMiub, tntrvata.** kiu ▼irtatam uAkmmqpM haa 
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tmoDgrt those lie oould trust, to give the reins to his 
inezhaiistible hunour. In his anecdotes the traditional 
medicine came very badly off, and he has suffered bitterly 
enough from her retaliation. It is notable that amongst 
the authors who had influenced him in his early youth, 
and fieed him from Aristotle, he mentions in the first line, 
not the witty scoffer Montaigne, but the pious sceptic 
CSianon and the serious Luis Vives, who always unites a 
strong moral judgment with his logical acumen. 

Like Descartes^ so Oassendi, too, must renounce, in setting 
forth his jdiilosophy, *the use of his own intellect^'' only 
it did not occur to him to push the process of accom- 
modation to the doctrines of the Church further than was 
anywhere necessary. Whilst Descartes made a virtue of 
neoessi^, and v eiled the Materialism of his natmyl philcn^ 
sqi^yjn the broad mantle of an idealism dazzling by its 
novelty, Oassendi remained ^essentially a Materialist, and 
viewed the devices of him who had formerly shared his 
views with unconcealed dissatisfaction. In Descartes the 
mathematician has the upper hand; in him, the physicist: 
while the other, like Plato and Pjrthagoras in antiquity 
allowed himself to be seduced by the example of mathe- 
matics to overpass with his conclusions the field of all 
possible experience, hs dung to empiridsm, and except 
so fflur as ecclesiastical dogma seemed unconditionally to 
demand it^ never forsook the borders of a speculation which 
ever framed its very boldest theories on the analogy of 
experience. Descartes soared aloft to a system which 
violently severs thought and sensuous intuition, and by 
this very means makes its way to the most hazardous 
assertions ; Oassendi maintained with unshaken steadGnst- 
ness the unity of thought and sensuous intuition. 

In the year 1643 he published his ^ Disquisitiones Anti- 
cartesiaAae,'* a work justly distinguished as a model ot 
oontroveisy, as delicate and polite as it is thorough and 
wit^. If Descartes b^gan by doubting of eveiTthing, 
even of what was given in senses Oassendi showed that it 
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f 8 plainly impossible to leiilise an abBtnction firom all that 
was given in sense-^that therefore the * Cogito eigo sum' 
was anything rather than the highest first troth from which 
bU others were deduced. 

In £act^ that Cartesian doubt which is taken up some 
fine morning ("semel in vita*^ in order to free the soul 
from all the prejudices imbibed since childhood^ is a mere.^ 
frirolous playing with empty ideas. In a concrete peychicill 
act thought can never be separated from sense elem ents ; ] 
but in mere formulae (as, e^., we reckon with y *- 1, with- 
out being able to represent this magnitude to ourselyes)i we 
may amuse ouxselTes by rejecting in the same way the 
doubting subject^ and even the act of doubt We gain 
nothing by this, but we also lose nothing except— the 
time devoted to speculations of this kind. 

Gassendi's most famous objection, that existence may! 
just as well be inferred from any other action as fromi 
thinking/ is so obvious/ indeed, that it has often beenj 
repeated independently of Gassendi, and as often said 
to be superficial and unintelligible. Biichner declares 
that the argument is the same as if we were to say, ** The 
dog barks, therefore he is." Buckle,* on the contrary, 
declares such critidsm to be short-sighted, since it is not y</^ 
a logical but a psychological process that is in question. ^^ 

But^ as against this well-meant defence, we must bear 
in mind the fact, as dear as sunshine, that it is Bescartefl^ 
in fact, who conAises the logical and psychological pro- 
cesses, and that when we clearly discriminate them the 
whole argument collapses. 

To begin with, this fomud correctness of the otrjeo- 
tion is quite indisputably established in the words of the 
^ Prindpia** (i 7), ^ Bepugnat enim, ut putemus id quod 
oogitat, eo ipso tempore, quo cogitat, nihil esse.* Here 
the purely logical argument is employed by himsell^ and 



rTh«tsimpk,«Xwiak,«lMf«foM ]iUr4ioiiidtr,-lBolk«rfM|iMfti4[vil» 
X AM,' origiiMtM Boi with QMMBdl, •CMtinf with tUi objMtiM. 
tet with J>Mo«i«^ wbQ VMS Ift ia * BmUii, Hkl. «l avOiib <L S7 ». 
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justifies Gassendi's second objection. But if it is pro- 
posed to substitute the psychological method, then the 
first of Gassendi's objections asserts itself : This psycho- 
logies! process does not^ and can not exist; it is a pure 
fiction. 

The justification adopted by Descartes himself appears 
to go furthest^ which relies upon the logical deduction, 
and makes the distinction that in one case the premiss 
<I think' is certain, whilst, on the other hand, in 'I go 
to walk, and therefore I am,' the premiss upon which it 
rests is doubtful, and therefore the conclusion is impos- 
sible. But this also is idle sophistry; for if I really go 
to ^ifalk, I can assuredly consider my walking as the 
mere phenomenal side of an act entirely diflferent in it- 
self and I can do the same in precisely the same way 
with my thinking as a psychological phenomenon ; I can- 
not^ however, without absolute untruth, annul the idea 
that I go to walk, any more than I can the idea of my 
thinking, especially if in wgUare one includes, with Car- 
tesius^ also veUe, ifiioginart, and even sen^rt. 

And, least of all, can the inference to a subject of 

ftKinlring be justifiedi as lichtenbeig has shown in the 
excellent remark: ''Shall we say 'it thioks' as we say 
'it lightens': to say * oogito' is too much if we are to tran- 
slate it ' I think.'" It is practically necessary to assume, 
to postulate the If 

* TIm eredii for Um priofitf of ihit qvoition, whidi, in iho rimpltit wmy, 

rmnrk appean to be duo to Kaat* demoiitiimiw lo dearly the lurepil- 

wbo ttja in iho Kiii. d. r. Von. tUrna nainra of the Snbjeot. 

Elemontari., fi. s, s, i Hanplat. Wo maj mention, by the way, thai 

(Fanlogianon d. r. Tem.), B. T., p. tbe attempt to prore the eziatenee of 

•39: **^yUiia I,or Ho,or Itwbieh the aovil from the Yery fact of cCoiiM, 

thinka, noibing men ia rapreaented ia very atiikiDf agreement with tho 

than n twmaeendontal anbjoet of 'Oogito orgo anm,* was firat intro- 

thon^t m m^ whkh la eogniaod only dneed by the Father Angnatino, who 

by meant el the thooghta that are thna aignoa in the loth Book *])• 

Ha pndleatea, and of whieh, apart Mnitatoi* '*&! qida dvbitat, vivit 

fkom theee^ «n eannot f etm the leaat ai dnbitat» nnde dnbitot meminit; 

eoneep U en." At the aamo tioM^ tUa ai dnbitaft, dnUtara ao inteOigik'' 

deea notdetmel from the gnat merita Tkla ptaaaga la qnotod in the onoe 

of LMit«biqre ataftMnent «f th» widdy qimd •'KiiguUn PUkw 
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In 164^ Gassendi became Begius Professor of Mathe- 
matios at PaiiB, where his lecture-room was crowded by 
listeners of all ages, including weU-known men of letterb. 
He had only with difficulty resolved to quit his Southern 
home, and being soon attacked by a lung complaint, ho 
returned to Digne^ where he remained till 1653. In this 
period faUs the greater part of his literary activity and 
seal in behalf of the philosophy of Epikuros^ and simul- 
taneously the positive extension of his own doctrines. In 
the same period Gassendi produced, besides several astro- 
nomical works, a series of valuable biographies, of which 
those of Copernicus and of I^cho Brahe are especially 
noteworthy. Gassendi is, of all the most prominent re- 
presentatives of Materialism, the only one gifted with a 
historic sense, and that he has in an eminent degree^ 
Even in his ** Syntagma Philosophicum," he treats every 
subject at first hiBtorically, from all possible points <^ 
view. 

Of cosmical systems, he declares the Ptolemaic, the Co- 
pemican, and the Tychonic to be the most important Of 
these, he entirely rejects the Ptolemaic, dedaies the 
Copemican to be the simplest and the one most thoroughly 
representing the facts ; but one must adopt that of Tycho, 
because the Bible obviously attributes motion to the sun* 
It affords us an insight into the time, that the once so cau- 
tious Gassendi, who on all other points kept peace between 
hxB Materialism and the Church, could not even reject the 
Copemican system without drawing upon himself, by his 
laudatory expressions, the reproach of a heretical view of 
cosmology. Yet the hatred of the supporters of the old 

phiMt" (X486, X5Q3 and often) ti Um had VMd iUa aifiuiMni in oidw to 

begiimisf of tbo soth book, '*!>• tliow thai thai igo which thinks 

Anina." DoMartoc who had ^^f la 4M iamaftrtel tii5tfawoi. Dco» 

aiMentioii aalled to ito agraamant aartea tharafova qolte rightlj am- 

with hia priadpla, laema not to phaaiaaa aa hia apodal yr apa itj pva- 

hava known it; ho admita tha* aiaaly thai olainont whiah ia bmoI 

Angnatina had, in tu^ ptopoaa d to obrionalx auvaplitiona. Oonj^ 

provo tho oartaintjr of onr ozistanoa Oasnaa, i iVL, ad. Oonaia, y, ^ni. 
in tUa waj; ha hinaalf, howovnr. 
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oosmology becomes in some measure intelligible wben we 
see bow Oassendi contriTed to nndennine its foundations 
witbont open assaolt A favourite aigoment of tbe oppo- 
nents of Copernicus was, tbat if tbe eartb reYolved, it 
wonld be impossible for a cannon-ball fired straigbt up into 
tbe air to fieJl back upon the cannon. (Oassendi thereupon, 
as be relates bimself, bad an experiment madez^o on a 
ab^ travelling at great speed a stone was thrown straigbt 
up into tbe air. It fell back; following the motion of the 
ship, upon the same part of the deck from which it had 
been thrown. A stone was dropped from the top of tbe 
mast, and it fell exactly at its foot. These experiments, to 
us so ordinary, were then, when men were only beginning, 
by the aid of Oalilei, to understand tbe laws of motion, of 
great significance, and tbe main argument of those who 
denied the motion of the earth was by their assistance 
•h$E!^l®88ly overthrown. 

jThe world Gassendi regarded as one ordered whole, and 
[ the only question is as to the nature of the order, espe* 
cially if the world possesses a sold or not If by the world- 
soul one means Ood, and it is only meant that God by his 
being and presence maintains, governs, and so in a sense 
constitutes the soul of all things, this may always be pos- 
sibla 
All are agreed also that beat is diflfiised throughout the 
I aniverse; thU heat might alwte called the 9(nd of the vwid; 
\ and yet to attribute to the world, in the strict sense, a v^ge* 
\ tative, feeling, or thinking soul contradicts the reality of 
. \Aings. For the world neither produces another world, as 
th» plants and animals, nor grows or nourishes itself by 
food and drink ; still less has it sights bearing, and other 
functions of things possessing souls. 

Flaoe and time are viewed by Gassendi as existing quite 
independently, neither substance nor accident. At the 

pnnoftlf64oTCTnBdftlo,'*wUolHM «ioB of tho Holj ficriptorM with tb« 
H «M pntandod. «M priatid ofiiail dooWao of fho 0M«h*i molilio^ ol 
tho fMMrt wiA, tBtottoi with j^ IgroM, 164^ 
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point where all corporeal things cease space still extends 
without limits and time sped before the creation of the 
world as xegiidadj as now. By the material principle or 
maieria prima is meant that matter which cannot be far- 
ther dissolved So man is composed of head» heart, belly, 
and so on. These are formed out of chyle and blood; these^ 
again from food, and food from 0ie so-called elements ; bat 
these also are again composed of atoms» which are tliere- 
fore the material principle or matiria prima. Matter is J 
consequently in itself as yet without form. But there is 
also no form without a material body, and this is the 
durable substratum, while forms change Uiemselyes and go. 
Matter is therefore itself indestructible, and it is incapable 
of being produced, and no body can arise out of nothing, 
although this does not go to deny the creation of matter 
by God. The atoms are in point of substance identical, 
but vary in figure. ^ 

The further exposition of atoms, void, the denial of infi- 
. nite divisibility, the motion of the atoms, and so on, closely 
follows Epikuros. We need only remark, that GassendT 
identifies the weight or gravity of the atoms with theSr 
« inherent capability ^^_r^]f-f^^*^^^inft^ motion. ' For the! 
rest^ this motion also has been firom the beginning bestowed] 
by God upon the atoms. 

God, who made the earth and sea bring forth plants and 

animals, created a finite number of atoms, so as to form the 

seeds of all things. Thereupon commenced that altema- 

^^Cvtion of generation and dissolution which exists now, and 

i^W^ will continue to exist 
1) « xhe first cause of everything is God,* but the whole 

\j^ inquiry is concerned only with the s^ ^ dary causeSi which 
immediately produce each single chan^ Their principle, 
however, must necessarily be corporeal. In artistic pro- 
ductions, the moving principle is indeed independent of 
the material; but in nature the active cause works in- 
wardly, and IB only the most active and mobile part of the 
' material In the case of visible bodies^ one is always 
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moved hj tlie other: the self-moTing principles are the 
etome. 

The falling of bodies Gassendi explains to be due to the 
attntction of the earth; but this attraction cannot be 
an * actio in distans.* Unless something from the earth 
reached the stone and oveipowered it, it would not trouble, 
itself about the earth; just as the magnet must in some 
real if invisible manner lay hold upon the iron in order to 
draw it to itself. That this is not to be conceived crudely, 
as done by the throwing out of harpoons or hooks, is shown 
by a remarkable picture employed by Gassendi to explain 
this attraction, of a boy attracted by an apple, a figure of 
which has reached him through the senses.^^ It is worth 

^ With regud to tliii, It leenw it d« Oatsendi, tL 48 foU., m while n- 

■M very dimbifiil whether th« aooonnt Tising I haYo no oomploie ediiioii of 

itt Uob«nr«g, Hiak Phfl., iU. 15 foIL, Gauendi at mj ■arrioe, and ibo praia 

& T. IL Z4, ia oonaet— an aooonnt cannot be longer delayed. Tbere it 

reeling perbape partly 00 a mimnder- rune: **Bn seeond lien (among tbe 

•tandingoftbeaoeoantintheflretedi- reaaonawbieb Lnoretina baa not ad* 

tionoftbo'*Hialor7of IfateriaUam," duoed, bnt, aeoordhig to Qaaaendi, 

bnt partly alao on an aetoal enm in nigbt baTe adduced) qne tovte eorte 

that aooonnt. Uobenreg laya of Ghw- deeemenceeetantanim^ etqnenon 

■endi: ** OewendTe Atomiam toleei a aenlement lee animanx qni naiaaent 

dootrine of dead nature than ie that de I'aooonplement, maia oeux meame 

ofEpiknroe, Qaaaendi aaeribed to tbe qui a'engendrent de la ponrritnre 

ntomo foree^ and oven eenaation, Juat eetant formea de petitea uoleculea 

aa a boy ia nuived by the image of an aeminalea qui ont eet^ aaaembl6ea et 

apple to turn aalde from hie way and f onn6ee on d<ta le commonoement dn 

npproaoh the apple-tree^ 80 tbe atone monde o« depuia, on ne peiUpoM «&- 

thrown into tho air ia mored by tbe nAumeni dirt, qn* U$ dkoaet ««natb2ef 

|«<itM«Mi« of the earth, reaelUng to it m faneni dt eioaet tnaeaaiftlet, maia 

to paaa ont of the direel line and to plnttet qn'ellea ae font de eboeea qni 

npptoaoh the earth.** Brroneona bien qn'ellea ne aentent paa effeetiTO- 

nbofo aU appeara to ba^e been tbe ment, aont neanmoina, onoontiennanl 

tranafatenoe of aenaation to the atoma, m tffti la prvMipa du ttMiimt^ de 

aa waa aaenmed in the Sret edition of meame qne lee pirinoipee dn fen aont 

the ** Hiatoty of Iff aterialiam,** S. i»s% oontenua, et caebee dana lee veinee 

whiles npon reYiaien, I am not in a dee oaillonx, on dana qnelqne antra 

poaition to Snd n Tonober for thia. matitoe graaae.** Qaaaendi therefore 

The error eeema to have aiiaen in thia aaanmea here at leaat the poeaibility 

way— that Qaaaandi, in faet, with re- that oiganie genna, with the diapoai* 

fMdtothediflenltqneetionhowthe tion towarda aenaation, cziat right 

gnnfifnl caaa preeeed f^mn the nan- fnm the beginning of ereation. Tbeae 

§gMm% doea. in a very lenarkahle gonna, howerer, deepite their origi« 

leapeot go h* b«yond Lnoretina. I nality (natnraDy quite ineonaiatettt 

na indeed aony that I ean have only with the eoonogony of Etpilraroa) 

«Mte BmIhe; Ihrtfi de la Phfleau an not aloM, bnt ewnUnn K eni < 
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remarking hero that Newton, who in this matter trod in 
Gaasendi's steps, by no means thought of his law of graiita- * 
tion as an immediate operation exerted at a distance-^^ 

The evolution and dissolution of things is nothing bat 
the union and separation of atoms. When a pieoe of wood 
. is bumt^ the flame, smell, and ashes, and so on, have already 
existed in their atoms, only in other combinations. All 
change is only movement in the constituents of a thing, 
and hence the simple substance cannot change, but only 
continuo its movements in space. 

The weak side of Atomism, the impossibility of explam- 
ing sensible qualities and sensation out of atoms and space 
(cf. above, p. 18 folL, and 143 folL), appears to have been 
quite appreciated by Gassendi, for he discusses this pro- 
blem at great lengUi, and not only endeavours to put the 
explanations offered by Lucretius in the best light, but also 
to strengthem them by new aiguments. At Uie same 
time he admits that there is something left unexplained- 
only he maintains that this is tj^e same with all other 
systems.!' This is, however, not quite correct^ since the 
form of the combination, upon which the influence here 
depends, is with the Aristotelians something essential; 
but in the case of Atomism it is nothing. 

Gassendi stands widely apart fix>m Lucretius in accept- 
ing an immortal and incorporeal spirit; and yet this spirit^ 

cfoiM, aliboiigh of iho rimpltit oh*- of tbo Philoiophy ol Nowtoii (Ownm 

rMtor. A mirandentandinf U oompL, 1764, i. usL p. 37) 1 '* New- 

poaiiblo M to tho applioatioii of the ton niiTaii ko miomiumi opiniona do 

imtgo of llio boj who leea mi applo to Dteioorito, d'Epioaro ot d'uno tmlm 

apvxolyspiritiulinfliienoo. Thiin- do philooophoi roetUlte por notro 

fen primarily only to a oomplez pto- otiilm GanoadL Ke wton % dit pin- 

0011 of attnotion, which, howoror, rioon foif 4 qvolqnei frtafoia qoi 

takot pkoo in a puolj phyiioal way. TiTont onoon, q[a'ilx«caidait OanoDdi 

It rtmaini, indood, qneotioBaUo who- oommo «b ooprit trio Jmto et trb 

thor Qanoiidi hat horo eaniod oat lago, ot qu'ttferait f^oin d'^tro «iti^ 

Ifatorialiam aa oonaiaUntly aa Daa- rmoDt do aon aria dana toutaa laa 

oartaa in tho '*Paaaioiioa Animaob* ahoaaa doat on riant do parlar." 

wharo ffOKythlns ia vaaolTod into >* Bornior, AMg4 do la PUL dt 

flowaadlnipaatofpartiolaa. Oaaaoidi, I^<e> M/^ ri» 9t^ 
^ Yoltalra i^poria in Ua Xknanti 
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like Ghusendi's Gtod, stands 00 entirely out of relation to 
hia ^jstem, that we can Yoiy conyeniently leave it out of 
sight Nor is Gasssndi led to adopt it for the sake of this 
question of unity ; he does so hecause religion demands it. 
jjust because his system only recognises a material soul 
/composed of atoms, the qualities of immortality and imma- 
\tenalify must be supplied by the spirit. The manner in 
which this is established strikingly reminds us of 
Ayerroism. Diseases of the mind, for example, are dis- 
eases of the brain; they do not affect the immortal reason, 
only this cannot find expression because its instrument is 
destroyed. But whether it is in this instrument that the 
individual oonsdousness, the ego, is seated, which is, in 
fact, itself disturbed by the disease, and does not look 
upon it as a spectator oi sxfm — ^tlus point Oassendi takes 
good case not to examine too closely. Besides, quite 
apart from the constraint of orthodoxy, he might well feel 
little inclination to follow the windings of this problem, 
because they would lead him away from the sphere of 
experience. 

The theoiy of the external world, so admirably sup- 
ported by Atomism, Gassendi had very much more at 
heart than psychology, in which he made shift with a 
minimum amount of original speculation, and that only 
for the completion of his system, while Descartes, inde- 
pendently of his metaphysical doctrine of the ego, at- 
tempted in this sphere also to make an independent con- 
tribution. 

At the UniTersity of Paris, where the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy still held sway over the older teachers, the views 
of Descartes and of Gassendi gained increasing hold on 
the younger bbod, and there arose two new schools — those 
of the Cartesians and the Gassendists, one of which in the 
name of reason, the other in the name of experience, were 
to inflict a final blow upon Scholasticism. This 
oonfliofe was the more, remarkable because just at that 
time^ under the influence of reactionary tendencies, the 
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pliilosopliy of Aiistotle had leoeived a fresh impulse. The 
theologian Lannoy, otherwise a thoioagUj learned and 
oompazatively a fireethinlring man, ezdaims in astonish- 
ment^ as he mentions the views of his oontemporarjr, 
Oassendi, ''If Bamns» litandns^ ViUoniiis^ and Clavius ' 

had so tanght, what wonld havebeen done to them T ^^ 

Gassendi did not' isXL a victim to theology, because he 
was destined to fall a victim to medicine. Being treated 
for a fever in the fashion of the time, he had been 
lednced to extreme debility. He long^ but vainly, sought 
restoration in his Southern home. On returning to 
Palis, he was again attacked by fever, and thirteen { 

fresh blood-lettings ended his lifa He (Ued the 24th of 
October 1655, in his sixty-third year* The reformation 
of physics and natural philosophy, usually ascribed to 
Descartes, was at least as much tiie work of Oassendl 
Frequently, in consequence of the fame which Descartes 
owed to hill metaphysic, those very things have been 
credited to Descartes which ought properly to be assigned 
to Gassendi: it was also a result of the peculiar mixture 
of difference and agreement^ of hostility and alliance, be- 
tween the two systems, that the influences resultinig from 
them became completely interfused. Thus Hobbes, the ( * 
Materialist and friend of Gassendi, was a supporter of | 
Descartes's corpuscular theory, whilst Newton conceiv ed j 
the atoms after the fashion of Gassendi I( was reserved 
for later discoveries to reconcile the two theories, and to 
permit of the co-existence of atoms and molecules^ after 
each conception had received its natural development. 
So much, however, is at least certain, that the Atomism of 
our own day haS| step by step, been developed flrom the 
theories of Gassendi and Descartes, and so its roots reach 
back to Leukippos and Demokritos. 

M JoMiBiiIft«Boa4«TirUAriiio« «. xfiiL p. 3«8 of «1m tdiikB X kwt 
tiik fai AiMidinto Btrideaai yortaB% «m4. that «l WittaiUif, itm^ 
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CHAPTER IL 

TflOlCAS HOBBIS 0? ICALaOESBUBT. 

Am 0K08T tlie most xemarkable cbaracten that meet us in 
the histoiy of Materialism most imquestionably be nam« 
bored the Englishman^ Thomas Hobbes of Mslmesbniy. 
His fieither was a simple conntiy deigyman of modest edu- 
cation, but possessed of sufficient ability to read the neces- 
saiy homilies to his flock. 

When, in the year 15S8, the haughty Armada of Philip 
of Spain was threatening the English coasts, and the people 
were in a state of anxiefy and excitement^ the wife of this 
cleigyman» in her alarm, gave premature birth to a boy, 
who^ in spite of his delicacy as an infant, was destined to 
live to his ninety-second year. This babe was Thomas 
Hobbes. 

Hobbes was to attain not merely His celebrity, but also 
his later tendency and his favourite occupations, only very 
late in life, and by very indirect methods. 

For when, in his fourteenth year, he repaired to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, he was, according to the spirit of the 
studies then prevailing there, initiated into logic and physic 
based upon the principles of Aristotle. For five ftdl years 
he endeavoured with great zeal to master these subtleties, 
and in logic especially made great progress. No doubt it 
had some influence upon his future development that he 
now devoted himself to the Nominalistio School — that is, 
to the school which is in principle so dosely related to 
Materialism; and although Hobbes later entirely dropped 
theie stodies^ nevertheless he remained a Nominalist 
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Indeed, we may aasert that he gave to this sehool the 
boldest development that history exhibits, by eombining 
inSti the doctrine of the merely conventional value of 
nnivosal concepts the doctrine of their xdativity, very 
nearly in the sense of the Greek Sophists. 

When in his twentieth year, he entered the service of 
Lord Cavendish, afterwards Duke of Devonshire. This 
position dedded the whole external course of his life, and 
seems, moreover, to have exercised a permanent influence 
iqpon his views and principles. 

He undertook the duties of companion or tutor to the 
son of Lord Cavendish, who was about his own age, and 
whose son again he was to educate in his later years; so 
that he stood in intimate relations with three generations 
of this distinguished house. His life was, therefore, that 
of a private tutor in the circles of the highest English 
nobility. 

This situation introduced him to the world, and gave 
him that lasting practical turn which commonly marked 
the English philosophers of that period; he was emanci- 
pated from the narrow circle of Scholastic wisdom and 
clerical prejudices in which he had grown up; in his fre- 
quent joumeyings he became acquainted with France and 
Italy, and in Paris especially he foimd leisure and oppor- 
tunity to hold intercourse with the most famous men of 
the age. At the same time, however, these very circum- 
stances early taught him subordination and indinatioti to 
the Boyalist and High Church party, in opposition to the 
efforts of the English democracy and the dissenting sects. 
His Latin and Greek he soon b^gan to forget in his new 
position, and by way of compensation speedily pidced up 
on his first travels with the young lord some Imowledge of 
French and Italian. As he everywhere perceived that the 
Scholastic logic was an object of contempt with all sensible 
men, he let it completely drop, and began instead to apply 
himself again zealously to his Greek and Latin, but mors 
on their literary ' side. But even in these stndies^he was 
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helped by his practioal sense, which had already tamed in 
the direction of politics. 

As then the stonns which preceded the outbreak of the 
English Berolution began to stir, he translated in the 
year 1628 Thnkydides into English, with the express 
object of frightening his countrymen by an exhibition of 
the follies of democracy, as they were pictured in the for- 
tunes of the Athenians. The superstition was at that 
time widely spread, which eyen in our own days is not 
entirely extinguished, that history is directly useful as a 
teacher; that examples drawn firom it may be readily ap- 
plied, and that in the most altered circumstances. The 
party that Hobbes embraced was already obviously enough 
the legitimist and consenratiTe, although his own personal 
way of thinking, and the famous theory that was derived 
from it^ was fundamentally and direcdy opposed to all 
conservatism.^^ 

It was in the year 1629^ when travelling through 
France with another young nobleman, that Hobbes began 
to study the Elements of Euklid, for which he soon con- 
ceived a strong liking. He was then already forty-one 
years old, and was now for the first time turning his atten- 
tion to mathematics^ in which he soon attained to the 
summit of the science as it then was, and which led him 
to his systematic mechanical MaterialiBm. 

Two years later, and upon a fresh tour through France 
and Italy, he began at Paris the study of the natural 
sciences, and he soon made the chief object of his investi- 
gations a problem which, in the very putting of it, clearly 
indicates his Materialism, and the answer to which fur- 
nishes the watchword to the Materialistic controversies of 
the coming century. This problem is as follows :— 

»Ia «h« flnt •ditioB it wm hwt thdrpoUej. It Is rimpler to poliit 

tetlMr iwnilradtlMk this UiMfy OTittliattlMpilMlplMoftlM"L«vi%- 

wmdd hav« Mt« luitdl ipilli tlM thMi^naylBiboilwitmbttttflMr- 

yspotooalo pdky of ot day^ Thto modiodirttlitliodofpotlmofOroin- 

oiyioirfOM li^bt bo IkUo to ■JMoa- wiU thoa with tho ptotMidoiw of 
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What hind of motion ecu^ it U 1hatproiue$$ {k$ iemaiiom 
imd imagination of living beings t 

Durmg these stadies, which lasted for many yean, he 
was in daily commmiicatioii with the Minim Fiiar Mer- 
senne^ with whom, moteoTer, after his return to. England 
in 1637, he opened a correspondence. ^ 

As soon, howeyer, as, in 1640, the Long Parliamenfe 
b^gan its session, he, who had so eagerly declared himself 
against the popular side, had eyeiy reason to withdraw 
himself; and he betook himself accoidingly to Paiis^ where 
ha was now in constant intercouise with Gktssendi, as well 
as with Mersenne, and not without appropriating much 
from his Tiews. His stay in Paris lasted through a long 
series of years. Amongst the refugee Englishmen then 
gathered in great numbers at Paris, he occupied a much 
respected position, and was selected to give instruction in 
mathematics to the future Charles IL Meanwhile he had 
composed his chief political treatises, the ''De Ciye" and 
the '^ Leviathan," in which, and in the "^ Leviathan" with 
special outspokenness, he propounded the doctrine of a 
downright and paradoxical, but by no means a legitimist 
Absolutism. This veiy treatise, in which, moreover, the 
deigy had discovered many heresies, destroyed for a time 
his popularity at court He fell into disgrace, and as he 
had at the same time violently attacked the Papacy, he 
was obliged to quit Paris, and avail himself of the much- 
abused freedom of Englishmen, 

After the restoriltion of the Eling, he recondled himself 
with the court, and lived in an honourable retirement of 
devotion to his studies. As late as his eighty-eighth year 
he published a translation of Homer; and in his ninety- 
first year a Cyclometiy. 

As Hobbes once lay ill at St Germain of a violent fever, 
Mersenne was sent to him to take care that the fiunous 
man should not die outside the Bomish Church. After 
Mersenne had announced the power of the Church to remit 
sins, Hobbes b^ged that he would rather tell him when 

TOL.L 8 
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he bad last seen Oaflsendi^ and 80 the convenation im« 
mediately turned upon other aabjecta. The attentions of 
an English Uahop, howeTer, he accepted, on condition that 
he shonld confine himself to the written prayers pre- 
scribed by the Church. 

Hobbes's views upon natural philosophy are partly 
scattered through his political writings, but partly laid 
down in the two works 'De Homine'' and "De Corpore.** 
Thoroughly characteristio of his way of thinking is his in- 
troduction to philosophy : — 

" Philosophy seems to me to be amongst men now in 
the same manner as com and wine are said to have been 
in the world in ancient time. For from the beginning 
there were vines and ears of com growing here and there 
in the fields, but no care was taken for the planting and 
sowing of them. Men lived therefore upon acorns ; or, if 
any were so bold as to venture upon the eating of these 
unknown and doubtful fruits, they did it with danger of 
their health. • . . And from hence it comes to pass that 
those who content themselves with daily experience, which 
may be likened to feeding upon acorns, and either reject or 
not much regard philosophy, are commonly esteemed, and 
are indeed, men of sounder judgment than those who, from 
opinions, tliough not vulgar, yet full of uncertainty, are 
carelessly received, do nothing but dispute and wrangle^ 
likcmen that are not well in their wits.*** 

Hobbes points out how difficult it is fo expel from 
men's minds a fSEdlacy which has taken jroot, and which has 
been strengthened 1^ the authority of plausible authors ; 
and the more difflcidt because trae, that is, exact philo- 
sophy scorns not only the " paint and fEdse colours of lan- 
guage, but even the very ornaments and graces of the same,"* 
and because the first grounds of all philosophy are ''poor, 
and in appearance deformed.** 

After this introduction follows a 
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which might equally well be called a negation of philo- 
sophy, in the ordinary sense of the word: 

It is the knowledge of effects or of appearances^ ao- \ 
qnired from the knowledge we have first of their canses, | 
and conyersely of possible causes from their known effects, 
by means of trae ratiocination. All reasoning, however, 
is computation ; and accordingly ratiocination may be 
sdlyed into addition and subtraction^^ 

Not only does this definition transform the whole of 
philosophy into natural science, and completely set aside 
the transcendental principle, but the Materialistic tendency 
. is still plainer in the explanation of the dbj^ of philosophy. 
I It consists in this, that yreforttu effteU^ and so are able to 
\ *PI^7 ^'saa to the purposes of life. It is well 

^ known that the notion of philosophy here expressed has 
taken such deep root in England, that it is impossible to 
render the sense of the word "philosophy** by the corre- 
sponding German word, and the true '' natural philosopher '' 
is nothing but the experimenting physicist. Hobbes 
appears Iiotc as the logiod successor of Bacon ; and as the 
philosophy of these men has certainly exercised a cousider- 
able influence in farthering the material progress of Eng- 
land, so, conversely, it was itself a product of that inborn 
^national spirit then already hastening to its mighty de- 
'^velopment — ^the spirit of a sober and practic al people 
striving after power and wealth. 

r- ' 
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In qdte of these so obvious relations, it is impossible 
not to leoogniBe also the influence of Descartes in this 
definition; and. here we must, of course, keep clearly in 
our minds the Descartes of the "Essay upon Method/' 
without troubling ourselves with the traditional notions 
of CartedanisnL* In this maiden work, in which Descartes 
ranks his ji&yMoai theories Car above his metaphysical ones 
in point of importance, he boasts of the former that they 
open the way, ''in room of the speculative philosophy 
usually taught in the schools, to discover a practical, by 
means of which, knowing the force and action of fire, 
water, air, the stars, the heavens, and all the other bodies 
that surround us, as distinctly as we know the various 
crafts of our artisans, we might also apply them in the 
same way to all the uses to which they are adapted, and 
thus render ourselves the lords and possessors of nature."^^ 
We might indeed remark, that aU this W already been 
more forcibly said by Bacon, with whose doctrine Hobbes 
had been thoroughly acquainted from his early youth; 
but this agreement extends only to the general tendency, 
while Descartes' method in one very essential point differs 
from the Baconian. 

Bacon begins with induction, and expects by his mount- 
ing from the particular to the universal to be able to force 
his way to the ttai causes of phenomena. When these 
have been attained, there follows deduction, partly for the 
filling in of details^ partly, however, for the practical appli* 
cation of the truths discovered. 
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Descartes, on the contrary, proceeds^ in &ot^ syntheti- 
cally, and yet not in the sense of Plato and Aristotle, with 
pretensions to an absolute certainty of his principles (this 
modification was reserved for the reactionary development 
of his metaphysio I), but vrith the distinct consciousness 
that the real demonstratiye power lies in experience. He 
proposes the theory tentatively, explains the phenomena 
by means of it, and so tests the theoiy by experienca^^ 
This method, which may be designated as the hypothetico- 
deductiye method (although, if classified acooiding to the 
m/fTvuMprAwndi^ it belongs to induction, and must be treated 
under inductive logic), stands nearer to the actual proce- 
dure of scientific inquiries than the Baconian, although 
neither of them adequately represents the true nature of 
scientific inquiry. Hobbes, however, has here no doubt 
consciously sided with Descartes against Bacon, whikt 
later Newton again (of course more in theory than in actual 
practice I) reverted to Bacon. 

Hobbes deserves high pndse for this, that he recognised 
frankly and unreservedly the great achievement of modem 
science. While Bacon and Descartes were still refusing^ 
it, Hobbes gave to Copenucus the place of honour tliat was / 
his due, just as, in shorty in nearly all controverted points, | 
with perhaps the siuf^e exception of the doctrine of vacuum, 
into the denial of which he allowed himself to be seduced 
by Descartes, he declared distinctiy and decidedly for the 
rational and correct view. In this respect— as well as for \ 
the determination of his tendency-^he dedication to his 
treatise ''De Corpore" is of great interest^^ There it is 
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said that the doctrine of the earth's diurnal levdntion was 
the invention of the ancients, but that both it and astro* 
nomj, that is, celestial physics, springing up together with 
I it^ were, by succeeding philosophers, strangled mih the 
I «iareff of worde. And therefore the beginning of astronomy, 
except observations, is not to be deriyed from farther time 
than from Nicolaus Copernicus, who, in the age next pre- 
ceding the present, revived the opinion of Pythagoras, Aris- 
tarchos, and Philolaos* After this, Galilei had first opened 
the gate of natural philosophy (physics), and lastly, the 
science of man's body had been founded by Harvey tlurough 
his doctrines of the circulation of the blood and the gene- 
ration of animals. Before this there had been nothing but 
every man's experiments by himself, and the natural his- 
tories that were no certainer than civil histories. But then 
all the physical sciences had been extraordinarily advanced 
by Kepler, Gassendi, and Mersenne, while Hobbes vindi- 
cates for himself (referring to his book " De Give ^ the 
foundation of ' Civil Philosophy.' 
. In old Greece, he goes on, there walked a certain 
phantasm, for superficial gravity a little like philosophy,, 
though full within of fraud and filth. With Christianity 
had been mingled first some harmless sentences of Plato, 
but afterwards many foolish and false ones out Of Aris- 
totle ; and so, instead of the faith, there entered a thing 
. called theology, which, halting on one foot (because she 
rests partly on the Holy Scripture, but partly on the Aris- 
totelian philosophy), is like the Empusa, and has raised an 
infinite number of controversies and wars. This Empusa 
cannot be better exorcised than by the establishing of a 
State religion instead of the opinions of private men, at 
the same time basing religion upon Holy Scripture, but 
philosophy upon naJtwral reaeon. 

These ideas are yeiy boldly carried out, especially in 
the ''Leviathan,'' and we are surprised now by perverse 
paradoxes^ and now by the natural directness and keen- 
of his judgment With regard to his opposition to 
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Aristotle, there is a specially notable passage in the forty- 
sixth chapter, where he indicates the confusion of name 
and thing as the root of the eviL Hobbes undoubtedly 
hits the nail upon the head when he considers the hypos-"^ 
tasising of the copula IST as the original source of innu- 
merable absurdities. Aristotle has made 'being' into a 
thing, just as though there were in the universe an actual 
object which could be designated by the term ' being T I 
We may imagine to ourselyes what would haye been I 
Hobbes's judgment upon Hegel 1 . - ^ 

His attack upon theology, which is treated as mischief- 
maldng abomination, is only apparently a defence of belief 
in the letter. It is, in truth, much rather allied with a . 
concealed ayersion to religion. But Hobbes has a quite 
uncommon hatred of theology, in so far as she is connected 
with the claims of ecclesiastical supremacy. This he 
absolutely rejects. The kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world, and therefore the spiritual authority has no claim 
to any sort of obedience. Accordingly, Hobbes attacks 
with especial animosity the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility.^ Generally speaking, also, it is a neces- 
sary consequence of his definition of the notion of philo- 
sophy that any idea of a speculatiye theology is quite 
impossible. The knowledge of God is in no way a part 
of science, because as soon as it is no longer possible to 
add or to subtract^ the proyince of reflection ceases. It is 
true, indeed, that the connection between cause and effect | 
leads us to the assumption of a last cause of all motion, a l 
first moving principle ; but the further definition of ita-J 
nature remains somewhat quite unthinkable^ and contra- 
dictory in thought^ so that the actual recognition and 
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eompIeti(m of the idea of God mxut zemiun as the function 
ofieligioaBfEdtlL 

The Uindneas and thonj^tleMness of fedth has been in 
no STstem so expressly stated as in this, although Bacon, 
and even Gassendi, occnpy in many lespects-a very simi- 
lar position. And accordingly Schaller veiy excellently 
says of the attitude of Hobbes to religion: ^How this is 
psychologicslly possible is also a mysteiy, so that it is first 
necessary to have faith in the possibility of such a faith."^ 
But the true point of support upon which this theory of 
fiutb rests is found in Hob Ws political system. 

Hobbes, as is well known, is regarded as the founder of 
the absolutist theory of goyemment, which he deduces 
fiom the necessity of escaping the war of all against all 
by means of a supreme wilL He assumes that man, whose 
thoughts are naturally for the preservation of his personal 
interests, even though peaceably disposed, yet cannot live 
withont hurtiDg the interests of others, since he only 
struggles to preserve his own. Hobbes denies the Aris- 
totelian principle that man, like the bee, the ant, the 
beaver, is^ from the veiy constitution of his nature, a poli- 
tical animal. It is not through political instinct, but 
through fear and reason, that man enters into imion with 
his fellows^ with the object of preserving their common 
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security. With peculiar conaistencyf moreoyer^ Hobbes 
denies even any absolute difibrence between good and 
evil, Tirtue and vice. The individual man, therefore, can- 
not succeed m giving any estabUshed validity to these 
notions either: he allovrs himself in fact^ to be guided by 
his interests; and so long as the higher will of the State 
does not exist, this can as little be made a subject of re- 
proach to him as to the beast of piey that destroys the 
weaker animals. 

Although these prindides are strictly in harmony with 
each other and with the whole qrstem, Hobbes might at 
the same time, without any inconsistency, have admitted 
as probable at least the eidstence of a political impulse, 
and even of a natural gravitation to the adoption of such 
customs as guarantee the happiQ^t possible condition of all 
men. The denial of the freedom of the will, which is a 
* matter of course in Hobbes's system, by no means implies 
an fistic ethic as its necessary result It is simply 
that, with an unnatural extension of the idea» even the 
/efTort to make one's surroundings happy, in so far as this 
V gratifies a natural impulse, is called ^iftia Hobbes* 
however, knows nothing of this uniiatural extension of 
the idea: the ^ism of his State-founders is a pure, com- 
plete, and unsophisticated egoinn, in the sense in which 
this notion indicates just the opposition of personal 
interests to foreign and to joint interests. Hobbes, who 
undervalued the euriatie value of feeling, in rejecting the 
natural instinct to p(ditical life, and to the inteUectnal 
apprehension and appropriation of the general interests, 
missed the one path which could have conducted Iqm 
even fiom his Materialistic standpoint to higher ethico- 
political principles. In rejecting the Aristotelian {Sov 
nXiTucoy, he enters upon the path which, co-operating' 
with the rest of his fundamental doctrines, must neces- 
sarily lead him into paradoxical consequences. It is just 
because of this unshrinViiig consistency that Hobbes, even 
when he goes wrong; is still so extraordinarily instmetive; 
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and we can, in fact, scaxoelj name a aecond anther wbo 
has been ao nnanimonaly abused by the diaciplea of all 
achoola, whfle at the same time he atimnlated them all to 
greater deamess and predsion. 

The first fonnders of the State, as later in Bonaseau, so 
in Hobbea also, make a compact; and in this respect 
lus theory is thoroughly revolntionary — ^knowing nothing 
of an original divine arrangement of ranks, of hereditary 
divine right to the crown, and conservative fancies of that 
kind.s> Hobbes holds the monarchy to be the best form 
of government, although he thinks that^ of all his princi- 
ples, this has been least satisfactorily demonstrated. Even 
the hereditariness of monarchy is a mere arrangement of 
utility; but that the monarchy, where it exists, must be 
absolute, follows simply from the demand that the govern- 
ance of the State, even when it is intrusted to a society or 
an assembly, must possess absolute force. 

For his egoistical rabble of human beings has not the 
slightest inclination by nature to maintain any form of 
constitution or to observe any laws: fear alone can com- 
pel it to this. In order, therefore, that the multitude may 
at least continue united, and the war of all against aU 
may be avoided as the greatest possible evil, the egoism of 
the rulers must have l^e force to assert itself absolutely, 
so as to keep in check the unbridled, and, in its totality, 
the very much more harmful ^ism of all its subjects. 

The government, besides, cannot be kept in check; if it 
violates the constitution, then the citizens, to offer a sue- 
cessfol resistance, must trud one ancthar^ and that is what 
the egoistic creatures cannot do; but each individual is 
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. weaker than the goyemment Why then need it stand 
npon oeiemony ? 

That eyerj reyolution that ie strong enough is also 
justified, as soon as it suooeeds, in establishing any new 
fonn of authority, is a necessary consequenoe of this 
system : tyrants need not comfort themsdyes yrith the 
proyerb, ' Might comes before rights' since, in fact, might 
and right are absolutely identical Hobbes does not 
care to linger among these consequences of his system, 
and rather loyes to paint the adyantages of an absolute 
hereditary monarchy; but all this does not modify the 
theoiy. The name '' Leyiathan ** is only too significant of 

J this monster of a State, which is guided by no higher con- 
siderations, which, like a god upon earth, ordains law and 
judgment, right and possession, at its own wiU, and eyen 
arbitrarily determines the ideas of good and eiM,^ and in 
return assures to all those who bow the knee before it and 
do it sacrifice, protection for their liyes and property. 

To the absolute authority of the State, moreoyer, belongs 
the right of prescribing to its subjects their religion and 
their whole way of thinking. Exactly like Epikuros and 
Lucretius, so Hobbes also deriyes rel^ion from terror and 
superstition ; but while they for tUs yeiy reason declare 
that to rise aboye the limits of religion is the highest and 
noblest duty of the philosopher, Hobbes knows how to 
turn this conmion material to account for the purposes 
of his State. His real yiew of religion is so trenchantly 
expressed in a single sentence, that we cannot but be sur- 
prised at the unnecessary breath that has often been spent 
upon the theology of Hobbes. He lays down the following 
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wordib and tbto txpronkm to oftea («. silSi ^ ssa). 
mtoappltod to prifatooptotoMi wbtob» 
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definition ; "iVor of fewer invmbU, feigned by the mind er 
inu^ned front taUipMidyaUowedfJOUQlov: notaUawed, 
SUPEBSTHION.'* ^ When Hobbes^ then, in the same book, 
ivith the ntmost calmnean mentions as simple facts the 
building of the tower of Babel, or the miracles worked 
bj Moses in Egypt,^ we must nevertheless recall with 
astonishment his definition of religion. The man who 
compared the miracles to 'pills* which we must swallow 
down without chewing ^ can, in fact^ only not haye held 
these miraculous stories for superstitions, because in Eng- 
land the authority of the Bible is established by the 
supreme political power. When, therefore, Hobbes is 
speaking upon religious subjects, we must constantly dis- 
tinguish these three cases. .SttAdT Hobbes speaks directly 
from his own system, and then he yiews religion as only 
one form of superstition ;^ or he is referring incidentally 
to some particular points, when he only practically applies 
a principle of his system — then he views the doctrines 
of religion as simple facts, with which, however, science 
has nothing more to do; Hobbes is then sacrificing to 
Leviathan. 

M Ltrkiliaii,. o. tL pb 45 1 * M«hii im ad t«mm B«btl, quo icmpoN 

poUatianua InTidMliiim, dw flolM Dmw onuMm homiiMBi itniionii toi, 

IUm dbl^ Aw ab Uttoiilf MaeplM propter wbefflonem, oUiTloiia pt^ 

riat pttbUMy fdigio crt ; d pabUee oanik" Ibid., o. zzzriL p. 3x5 1 

•M0ptMMmtfaitfii^en(tC^«.'* HdbbM ''PotetUiem oio 1111 dmUt Dmu 

fadeadgoeiontoadd: "Qwuidoaittoia aonvarta n di idigam, qum in maaa 

potantiaaillaanvaiaialMfaiil^qQalia habebat, ia Mrpentem, ai nmva Mr- 

aaoapiiBai,c«ni ivt^^;" balldiisia paalem ia ▼ixgun,'* Jta. 

only aa apparaat nviag «k«M. For ' Hobbei U ipaakiBg from ibia 

aa tha State alona daeldaa wbkb b to itandpoint, for azampla, in treating 

ba tba aeeaptad laUgioa, and aa U of tba criffim of religioii. Tbia ia la- 

■raat not ba aontridlalad f or poUtioal fanad abaolntaly to Mma aatnial 

iai i o M ,obvioBily tha notion of **tara ahaiaetariatia or otbar of man (oomp. 

laUi^'* la a martlj lalathra ona-^aad LaT., a siL od imiL)^ among otbwi, 

wa majr ba tba more aontant tba* H iotbaineUnationtobaitjooneluioBi^ 

Aanldbaifl^dnaainaaelantiSaianaa aadeooa. Andeowabafotbiaaom- 

tbara ii notbii« ta ba aald aa to va- mar/ (p. 89, Sag; Worka, ilL 98)1 
Ugian In ganaraL r'*In ibaea foar tbinga— oplalon of 

** Oomp. Xvno V1aab«, Baaa tan i^iaata, igaoraaoa of laaond mnam, 

▼andaii, a. 404, X» Si 43a Lavia- davotlon towarda vbat man f aar, and 

tban, a> sasIL IIL nS^b taking of th in gi aae n al forprognoa t laa 

■ Oonq^ Lafiatban, a. ir. IIL aat --aandatatb ^ natntal aaod {/mmm 
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The worst contradictioiis aie thoB, at least in fonu, 
explained away, and we have only the Uwrd case left-- 
where Hobbes is offering to Leviathan, as it were <b lege 
/eivmlayiespectfal suggestions for the purification of religion . 
and for the abolishing of the worst superstitions. Here we 
must indeed recognise that Hobbes does all that is in his 
power to lessen the gulf between faith and knowledge. He 
distinguishes the essential and the non-essential elements 
of religion; he tries to explain Kwzy obvious contradic- 
tions between Scripture and faith — as, for example, the 
doctrine of the revolution of the earth — by distinguishing 
between the mode of expression and the moral purpose of 
Scripture; he explains 'possession 'as a disease; maintains 
that miracles have ceased since the founding of CSiristianity, 
and even allows us to see that the veiy miracles are not 
miracles to everybody.^S If we add to this the remarkable 
rudiments of a historico-critical treatment of the Bible, we 
easily see that the whole armoury of BationaUsm is already 
to be found in Hobbes, and only needs to have its range of 
application extended.^ 

Next, as to lus theoiy of €xtemal naiur$, we must first 
observe that Hobbes absolutely identifies the idea of body 
with that of substance ; so that when Bacon carries on a 
controversy against the immaterial substance of Aristotle, 
Hobbes has already got beyond him, and without hesita- 
tion distinguishes between the 'body' and the 'accidens.* 
Hobbes declared everything to be body that, independently 
of our thought, occupies a portion of space, and coincides 
with it As opposed to this, Uie accident is not a really 
objective thing, like body, but it is the way in which the 
body is conceived. This distinction is really sharper than 

■ Cenp. tmongrt oilien, IZm £o1« Ipta niiMii]* mb onniboi wkunlM 

lowing pawtfti of tlM ''LeVkihan,'* ■val* 

Op. Lfti ili 64, foU. 9071 **MirMaU ^ Compt. forinsteiiM ** L«?]aihMi,** 

•nim, e& quo tempw boUi Ghri*- •> zsudi. 876s ^LOiri tcttearatl Bovi 

tianif podhio fi»t lasMdiviBM,oeM- «b altiiOM ttmport dariftii bob pos« 

aTOnBi.** ** KiniwiU BamntiVni «ml,<i«UBAbM^q«orMlontMQl(Ml* 
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that of Aristotle^ and, like all Hobbea's definitional betraya 
the mathematically - trained mind. In other respecta 
Hobbea adheiea to the explanation that the accident ia in 
the anbject^ in anch a way that it cannot be regarded aa 
any part of it^ but that it may be away, and yet the body 
doea not cease to be. The only constant accidents which 
cannot be wanting without the bod/s thereby ceasing to 
exist are extension and figure. All others, such as rest^ 
motion, cdonr, hardness, and so on, may vary, while the 
body itself remains, and they are, therefore, not corporeal, 
bat simply modes in which we conceiye the body. 
Motion Hobbes defines as the 'continnal relinquishing of 
one place and acquiring of another,' where it ia obviously 
overlooked that the idea of motion ia already contained in 
the * relinquishing' and 'acquiring of a place. As com- 
pared with Gassei^di and Bacon, there appears not unfre* 
quently in Hobbes's definitions a return to AristoteUanism, 
if not in principle, at least in the mode of expression — a 
fiu^ which is to be explained by the course of his intelleo- 
tnal development. 

In the definition of matter, this inclination towards 
Aristotle is particularly evident Hobbes declares that 
matter is neither one of the bodies nor a spedal body dis- 
tinct from all others, and it follows, therefore, that it is in 
iuX nothing else than a mere name. Here the Aristotelian 
conception is obviously taken as the foundation, but it is 
improved upon in a way thoroughly corresponding to the 
improvements in the notion of ' accident' Hobbes, who 
sees that possibility or chance cannot be in things, but 
only in our conception of things, quite rightly corrects the 
main defect of the Aristotelian system, by substituting for 
the accident as an accidental element in the dbjui the acci- 
dental whj¥ivot conception. Instead of matter as a sub- 
stance^ that ta% hwnM anything, and u nothing definite, 
comes in the same way the statement that matter is the 
body conceived generally, that is, an abstraction of the 
thinking aulgeot The permanent dement^ which persists 
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tlirough all cbanges, is for Hobbes not matter, bat the 
' body/ which only diangea ita accidenti% that ia, ia now 
conoeiyed by na in one way and now in another. But at 
the bottom of thia changing conception there liea aome- 
thing pennanent^ namely, the motion of the parte of the 
body. And therefore when an object changea ita ooloiu; 
becomea hard or aoft, breaka into partidea, or combines 
with new particle% the original quantity of the corporeal 
thing peraiBta; we naiM^ however, the object of our per- 
ception differently in accordance with the new impreaaiona 
that it makea upon our aenaea. Whether we auppoae a 
new body to be the object of our perception, or only attn* 
bute new qualitiea to the old body, dependa merely upon 
the language in which we expreaa our conceptiona, and ao 
indirectly from our own will, aince worda axe but countera. 
And thua, too, the distinction between body (aubatance) 
and accident ia a merely relatiYe one, dependent upon our 
conceptiona. The real body, which, by the continual move* 
ment of ita parte, exdtea the correaponding movementa in 
our oigan of aenaation, is aubject to no other change what- 
ever than the mere motion of ita parte. 

It ia worth remarking here that Hobbea, by meana of hia 
doctrine of the relativity of all concepta, aa well aa hia 
theory of aensation, doea in fact outrun Materialism much 
aa Piotagoraa outran Demokritoa. That Hobbea waa not^ 
an Atomiat we have already aeen ; but looking alao at the 
whole connection of lua ideaa aa to the nature of thinga, he 
could not poasibly have been an Atomiat Aa he appliea 
it to all other concepta, ao he appliea the category of rela* 
tivity to the idea of 'great' and ' email' in particular. 
The distance of many of the fixed atara from the earth ia 
ao great, he aaya, that^ aa compared with it, the whole dia* 
tance of the earth from the aun appeara aa a mere j»omU ; 
ao alao ia it with the partidea which to ua appear amalL 
There ia in thia direction alao an infinify; and what the 
human phyddat x^garda aa the rnnaOed partide^ becauae 
he needa to aaaume it for his theoriea^ ia in ita torn a 
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World with iimiimerable gzadations firom the greatest to 
|he gmallest.^ 

In his theory of wMaiwl^^ we have already in germ the 
..,.l...>'iMn8ationalism of Locke. Hobbes supposes that the moye-^ 

fxaents of corporeal things communicate themselves to our 

I senses by transmission through the medium of the air, and 
fiN>m thence are continued to the brain, and from the brain 
finally to the hearts To every movement corresponds 
an answering movement^ in the organism, as in external 
nature. From this principle of reaction Hobbes derives 
sensation; but it is not the immediate reaction of the ex- 
ternal organ that constitutes sensation, but only the move* 
ment that starts from the hearty and then returns from the 
external organ by way of the brain, so that an appreciable 

Jjme always elapees between the impression and the sensa- 
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* DtGorpoi«,iT. 07 0. 36^-364, ed. avMetionagtinitlhaimpMloftlidob- 

XolMir.y. HcM alio ooem (p. 3J64) i^ jMltakaflpbeeiiiiUiiteBeoiulyiiitii* 

fwy Bo U iPOf th y pmnge In iwpMt part fint aetod upon, yat thia by no 

af mailiodt **Agnoaaimt morlalaa maana hindan tha propagation of tha 

BMgDft aaaa qoaadaa, atai Siiita, nt motton imdar arar now aotiona and 

qvaa aidant iia aaaa ; asnoaaont itam naottona iowarda iha inward parti, 

|m^i»i4Mw tiaa poaaa niagnitiidiQam wbara tha motion aaa baooma xagraa* 

aomnqnaanoBTidant: madiMmTaio aiva. Lai na anppoaa, for azampla, 

aaaa Intar ^ftnttiiai at aomn qvaa vi* for aimplioity*a aaka, a lariaa of alaitio 

daniaogitaB«?aaiaclaitiasnonatalim baUa placad in a ateaigbt Una, 1, B, 

aaa aiai mnlta amditiona paranadan- 0^ ... V, and lot na auppoaa thai ▲ 

tor.* Wban, indaad, iha ihaoreiiGal impingaa diiaotly upon B, tha im- 

qnaiHon of divialbiliiy, and of iha ro- pnlaa balng ihan propagaiad through 

tottfi^ of gwatnaaa and amallBaM^ no Oandaoonio v; lat vatrikaairi^i 

laogar aonaa into viair, Hobbaa baa anglaa againat a flzad wall, ihan iha 

no ohjaoiioniomakaiodaa ari bingiha motion wiU ratnn right through iho 

** aorpnaavU " aa ** atomi,** aa, for in« whola wnAit^ without baing hindarad 

atanaa^ in hia ihaory of grKvitatton, bythaairanmataneaihaiaomaiiaiaba-. 

^0a Oocpora^ Ir. 90 (p. 415)* fora B baa alaoraaotad againat i,thaa 

'▲morapartioalarinqniTyinioiha limiting itamovamani limnai^how* 

daetrinaof 'aonaina' aa iha fotmof avar, of oonna, ba aUowad io iha orl« 

motion hararafarradioiabayondonr ginaior of iha' hypoihaiia to idantify 

,.^BNaaniol4aat ForafoUaraspoaition with tha aanaaiion not iha ilrat(limit- 

aaa in Banmann, Dia Lahran tob log) raaation of B againat a, bni tha 

Basm, Ui nnd llaftham., L & 38t raloming impaoi from B to ik, n viaw 

Iha apaaial iMdi found with iha whiah, ihara aan ba no doubi, anita 

ihmyaias»7»<h**thaianaaiioBia thafaatahMomparaUybaiiar. Oamp. 

only pradnaad Ijy iha aanaiua rainm- iha ramaika in|4<Lpw 319 aq., ad. 

hwfromihahaart»aaamaiomaioba IColaaw.) an iha affaai of an inlam]^ 

Ml whaOy iualiiad; far avan al- iiaaafiha 
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tion. By means of this r^gresmTeness of the moTemenv 
of sensation, which is an 'endeavour' (oonatns) towaicUi 
the objects, is explained the transposition outwaids of th^ 
images of sense.*^ The sensation is identical with thei 
image of sense (phantasms), and this again is identical! 
with the motion of the 'oonatns' towards the objects; not\ 
merely i^wuUmed by it And thns Hobbes by a boldi 
phrase hews asnnder the Gordian knot of the question I 
how the sensation as a subjective condition is xelated to 1 
the movement; but the matter is thereby made none the I 
clearer. — * 

The subject of the sensation is the man as a whole; the 
object is the thing which is felt: the images^ however, or 
the sense-qualities, by means of which we perceive the 
thing, are not the thing itself, but a motion originati ng 
within us. And thus there does not proceed from shining ' 
bodies any lights or from sounding bodies any noise, but 
only certain forms of motion from each. light and sound 
are sensations, and first arise as such within us as reao- 
tionary motion proceeding from the heart From t^i 
results the sensationalistio consequence that all so-called 
sense-qualities, as such, belong not to things, but originate 
only in oursdves. Ckmpled with this, however, is the 
Materialistic principle that even human sensation 
nothing but the motion of corporeal partides^ occasioned 
by the external motion of things. Hobbes never thought 
of abandomng this MaterialiBtio principle in favour of a 
' consistent SensationaliBm, because, like Demokritos in an- 
tiquity, he started from the mathematical and physical 
consideration of external things. Therefore hii system re- 
mains an essentially Materialistic system, in spite of the 
germs of Sensationalism which it bears within it 

With regard to hii view of the universe^ Hobbes oon- 



** Dt Oorpoff*, It. zxt. • (L p. •sbtfl phaniMBas q[aod praptaroo- 
318)1 '*UieamMii*toiill««dlBtfmA Mtea vwmi ttltnft Map«r vidctw 
vltimw Mku ril tonm mal flut in tiaquai aUqplil iilam tstm- 
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fines himself exdnsiTely to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be explained by the law of cansalitj. 
ETeEything of which we can know nothing he xesigns to 
theologians. A xemarkable paradox is contained in the 
doctrine of the ooiporealitj of God, which is, of courae, 
since it contradicts an Article of the Anglican CSrarch, not 
exactly asserted, bat only snggested as a very possible 
inference.^ If one oonld have overheard a confidential 

[conTersation between Gassendi and Hobbes, one might 
perhaps have canght a dispute oin the question whether 

I the all-animating heat or the all-embracing ether must be 

I regarded as the Deity. 

** Oompwt M to thii anieokUy th* ideaof Ood would b« TeiyintelUgibb 

Appendix to tiM " LtTitfthMi,'' e. L, if w» MnedTed Hiiu «itiier as a body 

irh«M H it inaiatod that arorTthing or aa a pbaBtaain, that ii, nothing ; 

poMaand of nal indepandent exiit- and that the whole inoomprehenaible- 

enee li bod/. Then it li iuggested neaa li dne to this, that we haTe ever 

that efnn aU apiiita, ineh as the air, been bidden toipeakof Godas "inoor- 

are eor p oteal, althoogh it may be poreaL" Gomp., inter alia. Opera, 

with inilnito gradations of fineneaa. iii 87, n6o sq., eSa (here, in parkion« 

FinaD/, it ia pointed ent that sueh lar, the words are teiy olear : "Onm 

«KprMiions aa " iaoorporeal sab- natora Dei inoonprehensiUUs sit, et 

stanee** or *'immatorial anbatanee," nomina ei attribnenda sint, Hon torn 

are nowhere found in Hol/Seriptora. ad natwram eiicf, quam ad htmortm^ 

It ia trae that the Srrt of the Thirty- «iimi iW asMbm MeaiM AmpriMif 

nine Artlelea taaohea that God ia tSaJ* The qvintessenee of 

without ''bodj" or ^^parta," and, Hobbea*s whole theology is probably, 

thsrefofe, thia wiU not be expreasly however, most olearly ezpressed in a 

denied; but the twentieth Artlole paaMgein the '*DeHoinine,''iiL 15, 

aays that the Ohuroh may require Op. iL 347 sq., where it is bluntly 

BotUttg to be believed that is not aaid that 0<td rvJUt milg tknmgk 

founded upon Holy Writ (liL 537 ff. ). natun, and that His will is only an- 

, The reault of this obvious nouneed through the State. We must 

ooatr a dietie i i, then, is, that Hobbea not indeed eondude from tikis that 

iniista, at every opportunity, upon Hobbee identified QoA with the mm 

theineomprehenaibUityof God,attri- ofnnture— panthiistleally. He seems 

butes to Him only negative prsdi- rather to have eoneeived aa Ood n 

eatea, and ao en; while, by the citn- paH of the umvene— eontnilling, 

tien of aathoritiaa suoh as TertuUian univemlly spiuad, uniform, and by 

OIL 561), by frsquent diseusiiona of ita motion detennining meehanically 

BihUeal espteadona, and eapeeiany the motion of the whole, Aa the 

by the sunning employment of pre- Ustoiy of the world ia an outflow of 

miawa wheae flnal eondusion likft to natural Inws, so the power of the 

be dnnmbythe leader, he tries ewy Btato ia, aa the aotually effeetivu 

totuitotfasladiHthiltiM mighti m MtSow ef tiie dirine wiU. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ULTXB W0REIKO8 OF MATIBIAU8M IK XNGLAND. 

Thebx 18 almost a full oentuiy of interval between the 
modern development of Materialistic systems, and between 
that reckless authorship of a De la Mettrie, who dwelt 
with special pleasure on just those aspects of Materialism 
which must be repugnant to the Christian world It is 
true, indeed, that even Gassendi and Hobbes had not 
entirely avoided the ethical consequences of their sys* 
tems ; but both had contrived a means of making their 
peace with the Church — Gassendi by his superficiality, 
Hobbes by an arbitrary and unnatural inference. If there 
is, in this respect, a fundamental distinction between the 
Materialists of the seventeenth and those of the eigh- 
teenth century, yet the chasm between them, apart from 
purely ecclesiastical dogma> is by far the broadest in 
the sphere of ethic. Whilst De la Mettrie, quite in the 
manner of the philosophical dilettimti of ancient Home, 
with a frivolous complacency made tf esire^e j ginciple of 
life, and by his low conception still tainted the memory 
of Epikuros after thousands of years, Gassendi had in 
every way brought forward the more serious and deeper 
aspect of the Epikurean ethic Hobbes, though only 
after curious subterfuges^ ended by adopting the current 
semi- Christian, semi-bouigeois morali^, which he re- 
garded indeecl as narrow, but as justifiably narrow. Both 
lived veiy simply and honestly, aoooiding to the ordinary 
ideas of Uieir time. 

In spite of this great diBtinoti0n, the V^tmalifm of the 
. seventeenth oentuiy, .with all its aiBnitiee even to the 
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* S]r8lAm6 d6 la Nature/ forma one connected chain, while 
the present, although again between De la Mettiie and 
Yogt or Moleschott there is just such an interval of a 
centoiy^ must be regarded as something entirely indepen- 
dent Ihe philosophy of Eant^ and still more the great 
sdentifio aohieyements of the last few decades, demand 
this special estimate as distinctly fix)m the standpoint of 
theoretical science, while, on the other hand, a glance at 
the material conditions and the social circumstances must 
lead us to embrace in an inner unity the whole period 
down to the French Bevolution. 

If we first direct our attention to the state and civil 
society, we shall perceive an analogy between those two 
earlier periods which markedly separates them firom the 
present Hobbes and Gassendi lived at the courts, or in 
the aristocratic society of England and France, De la 
Mettrie was protected by Frederic the Oreat The Mate- 
rialism of both the past centuries found its support in 
the worldly aristocraoy, and the difference of its relation 
to the Church is partly a result of the different attitudes 
taken up by the secular aristocracy and the courts 
towards the Church. The Materialism of our own times has, 
on the contrary, a thoroughly popular tendency; it rests 
upon nothing but the right to express its convictions and 
the receptivity of a great public^ to whom the results of 
science variously combined with MaterialiBtic doctrine, 
are made accessible in the most convenient shape; and 
therefore, to understand the ever-impottant transition from 
the Materialism of the seventeenth to that of the eigh- 
teenth century, we must keep before us the relations of 
the higher classes of society, and the changes which were 
at this time taking place amongst them. 

One most striking feature was the peculiar direction of 
all the efforts that appeared in the second half of tho 
seventeenth century in England. After the restoration of 
the monarchy, there had there ensued a violent reac- 
tion against tiie eccentric and hypocritical austerity* of 
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the PuritaniBm which had dominated the Bevolationaiy 
period. 

Patronage of Catholicism went, at the court of Charles 
the Second-hand in hand with riotousness of living. The « 
statesmen of that time were, according to liacanlay,^ 
perhaps the most coimpt portion of a corrupt sodetj, and 
their frivolity and luxuriousness were only exceeded by 
the shamelessness with which, devoid of all poUticid 
principles, they pursued politics as' a plaything of their 
ambition. 

The character of Mvolity in religion and morals was 

the character of the courta I^rance, it is true» was in the 

van, and set the fashion, but France at this period was in 

the full bloom of her so-called ' classical literature,' and 

the brilliancy of her influence abroad, as well in literature 

as in politics, constituted the age of Louis the Fourteenth, 

and gave to the efforts of the nation as well as of the 

court a certain impetus and a worth which carried them 

far beyond the Materialistic tendency towards the usefuL 

But in the meantime the growing centralisation,~combine2r 

'^i^with the oppression and plundering of the people, pra- 

y^ tpared that great mental fermentation which was to result 

'y / in the Bevolution. In France, as in England^Materialism 

'\^ S took root ; but in France only its negative elements were 

^^^(^^teken up, while in England men began to apply its prin- 

"^^ y\ciples in ever-increasing measure to the direction of the 

y K U^ole life of the people. And hence we may compare the 

y Materialism of France with that of the Boman Empire ; 

men adopted it in order to corrupt it^ and to be corrupted 

by it It was quite otherwise in England. Here also 

Mvolity reigned among the upper classes. One might be 

credulous or not^ because one had no principles either 

way, and was at bottom both, according as either favoured 

one's passions. But Charles the Second had learned firam 

Hobbes, besides the doctrine of his own omnipotence^ 

** llMMligr, Hki of Bd|^, L c H. in the UbnU of th*Oonmuil^,*aBd 
Gtai|i.«pMift]ljth*M«tteu'*Chuig« ^'PnOigMjof PolttkitM." 
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tomething bett^ alsa He was a sealons physidst^ and 
liad a laboratoij of his own; and the whple aristocracy 
followed his example. Even Buckingham took to che- 
mistry, which was as yet^ of course, not devoid of the 
mystic attraction of alchemy — the search for the philoso- 
pher's stone. Peers, prelates^ and lawyers devoted their 
leisure hours to experiments in hydrostatics. Barome- 
ters were manufactured and optical instruments of the 
most varied uses. Elegant ladies of the aristocracy drove 
to the laboratories to have shown to them the experiments 
of electric and magnetic attraction. The aimless curiosity 
and idle dilettanteism of the great allied themselves widi 
the serious and solid studies of specialists, and England 
entered upon a path of scientific progress which appears as 
the fulfilment of the prophecies of Bacon.ss There was 
aroused on every hand a genuine Materialistic spirit, 
which, far from being destructive in its tendency, rather 
led England at this very time to an unheard of develop- 
ment^ to which in Fhmce the fragments of the renascent 
Epikureaaism united themselves with increasing bigotry, 
in order to introduce that restless oscillation between 
extremes which characterises the period previous to Vol- 
taire's appearance; and it was a necessary result that 
here the q>irit of frivdity increased, while it formed in 
England a transitional phenomenon, appearing just while 
the spiritual principles of the Bevolution were passing 
into the Materialistio principles of the great mercantile 
epocL 

''The war between wit and Puritanism,'' writes Mao- 
aulay of this time, ''soon became a war between wit and 
monJity. Whatever the canting Boundhead had regarded 

* Mtoinl^y, Hiik of EngL, L •. LitaraiutMoli. d. x8 Jahrli., L (3d 

iiL, **8tito of SokMoiBSQKluid;'' od.)^ pw 17, odb iho fonndatton of 

oooq^ abo BmU^ Hiit. of aTiUia- iho 'Bogiaii SoiiotM Londinl pro 

tio^iL 9630., wlMraptrtiooUrBMi- loloBAk utmU pwaiofoa d 4* (xsth 

tio>iiHiiido(pw37i)ofthofafliM»ooof Jnljr x66a) *'dio nibmvoUito 'A»k 

ihtlovMbtfomofthoBiTdSoeMj, Zwla H** (tiio moot gUwIoQa aol of 

tewhoiOMM^OiB«rad4lMlad«o- OhMteIL),whio]|li» liidood,gldoll/ 

Mvo ififit of «ho ttM. HoUmt, ^pookfag, nol M^iag vw/ muoh. 
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"with leTeience was insulted; whatever he had prosoribed 
was fayonied. As he neyer opened his mouth exoept in 
Scriptural phrase, the new breed of wits and fine gentle- 
men never opened their mouths without the vilest oaths. 
In poetiy, the licentious style of Dryden replaced that of 
Shakespeare, after the Puritanical hatred of secular poetiy 
in genmd had suppressed all talent." M 

About this time the female parts on the stagey which 
had been previously played by youths, were first assigned 
to actresses: the demands on their license weie ever 
greater and greater, and the theatre became a centre of 
immorality. But increasing luxuriousness went hand in 
hand with increasing productiveness, until soon the former 
was more than balanced by the latter. In the keen com- 
petition of the race after wealth, the complacency of the 
earlier period succumbed, with a portion of its vices, and 
the Materialism of pleasure was supplanted by the Mate- 
rialism of political economy.^7 (Commerce and industry 
rose to a height which earlier times had never conceived. 
The means of transit were improved, long-abandoned mines 
were reopened, all with the eneigy peculiar to epochs of 
material production, and which, wherever it is powerfully 
excited, reacts favourably upon energy and enterprise in 
other respects. At this time began those enormous towns 
of England, partly to spring up out of the ground, partly 
to develop in the gigantic proportions which, within less 
than two centuries, made EngUnd the wealthiest countiy 
in the world.38 - 

* Hilt of EngL, L e. iiL, '* Imino- Comp. Hattaor, liig; d. 18 JalirK, L 

xiUty of ih* Polite liiaralare of Bng^ flo6 f oU. ; oomp. ftlao Kul llin, ]>m 

Uad." Oompw fortlior on thia point, Kaplti], L 339^ Aam. 57, on Moadi- 

Hsttnor, litentiug. dot x8 Jalufb., villo m pndaooiMr of AdMn Smith, 

L X07 folL and i1>id., 377, Anm. xxx, on tlia in- 

^ Althoii^ tho olaaiiotl poUtloil flooneo of Doacoitoo tad of tho Enf* 

oooQomx of tho EqsI^ ob^ liiter liah philoiopbon, ptrtJottlarly Looki^ 

MOM M » dordopod toioiioo^ iti xoote vpon polittool oeooomy. Oa Leobt, 

Uo in this poiiod. And ilio *V»Jb^ oomp. fnrtiior Koto 74 btlow. 

xialiirn'of pdlitloil ooononj tppoon ** IfaooaUy, Hiat of EtafL, I. c 

in foU do?olopiiM&t ao auly aa in iii., ** Growth of tho Vavaa." 
aCaBdaTilM Fdilo of thoBoaa(x7oS). 
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In England the Materialistio pluloeophy bnzst into 
[iiiuiance. There is no question that the enonnoos for- 
ward movement of this coontiy is qnite as intimately con- 
nected with the acts of philosophers and men of science^ 
from Bacon and Hobbes to Newton, as the French Bevo- 
Intion with the appearance of Yoltaiie. It may jnst as 
easQy be orerlooked, however, that the philosophy which 
had passed into life and practice had, in doing so, ceased 
its independent existence. The completion of Mate- 
rialism in Hobbes admitted, in fact^ of no fuither develop- 
mrat of the doctrine. 

SpeculatiYe philosophy retired, and left the field to 
prai^ical tendencies. Epiknros had wished to help the 
individual, and that by means of his philosophy itself; 
Hobbes endeavonred to benefit the whole of society, but 
not directly through his philosophy, but rather through 
the results to be attained by it WithEpikuros the essen- 
tial object is to set aside religion ; Hobbes employs reli- 
gion, and those citixens who favour the popular supersti- 
tions, naturally, must seem to him better citizens than 
those who reach the same result by the way of philosophy* 
The object of belief is for the masses better and more 
cheaply attained when belief is propagated simply from 
generation to generation, than if the individuals should 
only, through respect for authority and acquiescence in its 
necessity, succeed in regulating their religious ideas. 

And, moreorer, philosophy is a superfiuity in the col- 
lective economy of the civic life as soon as the citizens 
can secure all its results without the philosophy, «.«., as 
soon as they, as a rule, submit to the power of the State, 
only revolt when they have some prospect of success, 
an4 in ordinary times^ devote their whole strength and 
aetivity to the material improvement of their position, to 
the production of new benefits^ and the perfection of 
enstiog arrangements. As philosophy is only of advan- 
tage in fiurthodng this line of condii^ as the best and' 
inoBfe profitably it will be obviously a simple saving of 
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labour if we snoceed in penmftding the people to this con- 
duct without communicating the doctrines of the philo- 
sophy to eveiy individual. Only for kings or their ad- 
viseiBy or for the heads of the aristocracy, wiU the philo- 
sophy be of value, since these must take caie to keep the 
whole in its course. These stringent inferences from the 
doctrine of Hobbes look, in fact» as though they had been 
simply abstracted from the more recent intellectual his- 
tory of England, so closely has the nation, on the whole, 
developed itself after the pattern prescribed by Hobbes. 
The higher aristocracy retains a personal freedom of 
thought^ together with a sincere, or shall we say, what has 
become a sincere^ respect for ecclesiastical institutions. 
Men of business regard all doubt of the verities of religion 
as 'unpractical;' for the arguments for or against their 
theological foundations they have no appreciation ; and if 
they shudder at ' Germanism,' that is rather with refer- 
ence to the security of the present life than with any 
reference to the expectation of a life heyond the grave. 
Women, children, and the sentimental are unreservedly 
devoted to religion. But in the lower classes of society, 
for whose maintenance in a state of subjection a life of 
refined sentiment does not seem requisite, there is again 
scarcely any remnant of religion, except the fear of God and 
the clergy. Speculative philosophy is thought superfluous, 
if not mischievous. The notion of a philosophy of nature 
has passed into that of physical science ; and a modified 
selfishness, which has secured an excellent understanding 
with Christianity , is fully recognised by all classes of society 
as the only foundation of individual or public morality. 

We are far indeed from referring to the influence of a 
Hobbes this wholly original, and, in its way, model de- 
velopment of modem England ; nay, it is much rather the 
lively characteristic of the nature of this people in their 
process of development ; it is the sum of all the historical 
tfnd material drcumstanoesy from which both are to be 
explained— the philosophy of Hobbes, and the subsequent 
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turn taken by the national character. But at all events^ 
ire mnst i^gaid Hobbes in a higher light when we see, as 
it were^ prophetically figured in his doctrines the later 
phenomena of the English national Ufe.^ Beality is 
often much more paradoxical than any philosophical sys- 
tem, and the actual behaviour of mankind contains more 
inconsistencies than a thinker could with all his efforts 
heap together; and of this orthodox but Materialistic Eng- 
land affords us a striking exampla 
"""iind again, in the sphere of natural science there arose 
at this time that peculiar combination, which even to this 
day causes so much surprise to the scholars of the Conti- 
nent^ of a thoroughly Materialistic philosophy with a great 
respect for the dogmas and customs of religious tradition. 

• * BueUt^ Hift. of GML la BagL, In \A» ipeenUtioiii eagerly weloomed 

L 990^ eayt of Hobbee t **Tho noel » thooiy wUoh, while H exalted the 

deafmiu opponent of the ekrgjr in Idoglj ofBee, relaxed the obligatSona 

the leyenieenth oentmy wae eertainly of morality, and degraded religion 

Hobbee, the rabtleet dialeetieiaa of into a jnere affair of state. Hobbiam 

hie time; % writer, too^ of iingnlar aoon beeame an almoet enential part 

deameai, and, among Britiah meta- of the oharaoter of the iino gentle- 

phyiieian^ Inferior onl/ to Berke« man." Further on, howoTer, it ia 

le/ (?^ • . • Daring hia Uf e, and for aald veiy tralj of thia aame oorl of 

aenml jean after hla deatii, orerj fiivoloaa gentlemen, that hj their 

man who Tentnred to think for him* meana the Bngliah KIgh Ghnrohcame 

•elf waa atigmatiied aa a Hobblai, or, again to wealth and honour. Littlo 

aa it waa aonetimea eaUed, aHobbian." aa theee elegpat Tolnptnariea were in* 

These obeermtiona are not iaeocrset, elined to regnlate their life aoeoid* 

althongh, nnlese we take the other ing to tho preeepta of the Ohnreh, 

aide of tho matter into aooonnt, th«y thfj were soon Jnat aa roadj *'to 

prseent an inooRoetpietare of Hobbee flght knee-deep In blood* for her 

and Ua InSnenoe. This other aide eathedrala and palaoes, for every lino 

is deseiibed by Haoanlay, Hisi of of her f ormnlaries, and every thread 

Bnfl|.,i86^pop.ed.(e.iL)---'*Ohaage ofhorTsstments. In Haeanlay'a well* 

in the Hoiala of the Oommnnityt" known Essay on Baoon ocenrs tho 

**Tliomaa Hobbea had. In language following noteworthy paasage aa to 

more preeiae and Inmiaona than haa Hobbee t ** . • • Hia qviek eye soon 

over been employed by any other diaoemed tho superior aUlitiee of 

mofcq^ysieal writer, maintained that H&omaa Hobbee. It ia not probable, 

the win of tho prinoe waa the atan* however, that he fully appreoiated 

dard of Ti|^ and wnmg, and that tho powers of Ua diselple, or foresaw 

•vmy enbleel ought to be ready to tho vast Influenoe, both for good or 

FopeqTff ITahometawism, or for ofH, whieh that moat vigotoue 

a* 1^ royal oemmandi and aento of human InteDeote wae 

who were iaeempetent to deetined to oiMdae on the two rao* 
what WM really valuable 
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Two men there axe in particular who represent this spirit 
in the generation after Hobhes— the chemist Boberi 
Boyle, and Sir Isaac Newton. 

The modem world sees these two men separated l^ a 
great gul£ Boyle is now named only in the history of 
chemistry, and is, in his significance for the general intd- 
lectoal life of modem times, almost forgotten ; whQe the 
name of Newton shines as a star of the first magnitada^ 
Their contemporaries did not see the matter quite in this 
lights and still less can the more accurate investigations of 
history be found to affirm this judgment Newton will 
have to be less exclusively valued than is usually the 
case, while Boyle will be found entitle to a prominent' 
place of honour in the history of the sciences. Yet New- 
ton remains the greater man ; and even though his ezpla- . 
nation of the movements of the heavenly bodies by means 
of gravitation appears to be a ripe product of time, it was, 
nevertheless, not a mere chance that this was gathered by 
a man who united, in so rare a measure, mathematiccd 
talent, physical modes of thought, and the enduring capsr 
city for labour. In his leaning to a dear physical anSH 
mechanical conception of the course of nature, Boyle i 
entirely agreed with Newton; and Boyle was the older ^ 
the two, and must^ in regard to the introduction into natu* 
ral science of Materialistic foundations, be considered as 
one of the greatest of the pioneers. With him chemistry 
enters upon a new epoch.^ The breach with alchemy 

^ Mora MTTMt ii ilM ]adgm«Dt of mathonatioil ialoni with iho qvili- 

Bn€kl^Hil«.Oi▼U. ia SngL, L367t tiMof ohanottrdeMrfbodinthotttct. 

'* After tho death of Bmobobo of tbo ^ Thai oren Omeliii, Geeoh. d. 

BMit dittinguiahed EngUibiik«B wm CQiOMie, GAti., X798, bcgiM iho 

eerteJnly Bojie, wlio, M ooapwed **Zw«ite HMiptepoohe," or modem 

with hie oontemporuiee, may bo aold hbtoiy of ohomlalry, with '* Bojle'e 

to rank immediately below Kowton, 2eitalter (x66z-t69o).** Ho rightly ■ 

thoBgh, of oonno, Toiy inferior to obeerfoe Oi SS)« that no man oontri^ 

him aa an origiud thtDker.* To the b«ted oo laigely "to deetroy the a«« 

latter ramark wo oaii eoaroely rab- thority whieh alohemy had wpod 

eeribe^ for Kewton'i gnatneee by no orersomany minds and eeienoea^aa 

moiiie eondatod in the erigiaalitj «f didBoyU. Ho b treated with 

hiathinkiBi^bttlinthoinlonofnrt gieatw f nlaem in Sopp^ Oomh. d. 
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and with Aristotelian notions was oompleted by Boyle. 
IVliile these two great stadents of nature thus natnialised 
the philosophy of a Oassendi and a Hobbes in the positive 
scienoes, and by their discoveries secnred to it a definitive 
fvicibry, they both, nevertheless^ remained Deists in all 
/nneerity, and without any Hobbian reservations. As they 
remain occupied with the phenomenal world, this was not 
to be achieved without great weaknesses and inconsisten- 
cies; but if they stand lower on this account as phUo- 
sopherSf their influence on the unfolding of the scientific 
method has thereby been all the healthier. As in so 
many other points, so in this, Boyle and Newton may be 
riregarded as having set the &shion— that they initiate a 
I ri^ severance between the fertile field of experimental 
i inquiry and all those problems which are transcendental, 
\ or at least, in the present condition of the sciences, are 
lupapproachable. And hence both exhibit the livdiest 
interest for questions of method, but only a very slender 
interest for speculative questions. They are distinctly 
empiricists; and this must especially be firmly maintained 
of Newton, if any one is inclined, because of the great 
generality of his principle of gravitation and his mathe* 

Nmatical endowments, to give undue prominence to the 
Reductive side of his intellectual activity. . 

Bobert Boyle (bomin 1626) was a son of Viscount Cork, 
and availed himself of his considerable property in order to 
live whoUy for science. Naturally grave and inclined to 
melancholy, the doubts as to the Christian faith which 
were probably exdted by his scientific studies were re- 
garded by him very seriously ; and as he sought to combat 
them in his own case by BiUe-reading and reflection, he 
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diffidoai of tte HiiloiT^onociilly boiMkuidlod* 
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felt also the neoeesitj of m&ldng othen alao feel tliat a 
reoonciliation was possible between &ith and knowledge. 
With this aim he founded public leotores^ to which those 
Essays, amongst otheis^ owe their origin by which dazke 
endeaTonied to conTince the world of the existence of 
Qod. darke, who had pat together a natural religion ont 
of Newton's cosmological notions, entered the lists against 
eveiy view that would not fit this system, and wrote 
accordingly not only against Spinoza and Leibniz, buTl 
also against Hobbes and Locke, the fathers of English] 
Materialism and Sensationalism. And yet the whole 
cosmology of the great physicists Boyle and Newton, in 
whose footsteps he trod, peculiarly interwoven as it was 
with religious elements, could not have arisen without 
that same Materialism from which these quite other con- 
sequences were drawn. 

If we think of the religious and somewhat moody 
character of Boyle, we must only wonder the more at 
the straightforwardness of judgment with which he broke 
through the nets of alchemy. It cannot be denied, more- 
oyer, that his scientific theories here and there in chemistry, 
and espedaUy medicine, still bear traces of the mysticism 
which at that time was generally dominant in the sphere 
of those sciences, though at the same time he became the 
most influential opponent of this mysticism. His ' Chemista 
Scepticus' (1661), whose yery title contains a dedaration 
of war with tradition, is with justice regarded as a turning- 
point in the history of chemistry. In physics he made 
most important discoyeries, some of which were later 
attributed to others; yet it must be admitted that his 
theories often lack the necessary deamess and complete- 
ness, so that he does much more in the way of disturbance 
and preparation than of final accomplishment ^s 

« Baek]«» Hiik GML in Etafl., L vtettoi, Mid «Im origlMa difoovwj of 

368, ailriba«« ipMidly to Bojia ilM tiM Uw (Uter odM aflar MtfioMe) 

flnl canMl «zp«riBi«ita lato ilia mI»> Moovdinc to irtdeh th* diodiy of ob 

tta boiwooa ooloor Mid hool, tbo ^vAm m ito pnmo. Wilk nfud 

toudottm of tho MtoMO of hydio> tolydiootolioi^Wwofor,B— kkMii* 
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Wbat safely guided him in spite of all defects of his 
natuxal eharacter was, abore all, his sincere hatred of the 
phxase-bnOding and pretended knowledge of Scholasticism, 
and his exdnsive confidence in what he saw himself and 
conld show to others as the result of his experiments.^ 
.He was one of the first members of the 'Boyal Society' 
founded by Charles IL, and scarcely any member worked 
more zealously in the spirit of its foundation. In connection 
.with his experiments he kept a regular iiairyy and never 
omitted, on finding anything of unusual importance, to lay 
it before the eyes of his colleagues and other capable per- 
sons. This conduct alone would entitle him to a place in 
the histoiy of modem sciences, which could not have 
attained their present eminence without adding to experi- 
ment the constant control of experiment as welL 

idf obIj glTM Bojitt tlM lint plMe b quite dear; B^jla, in faoi, giret 
•iiMNig KngliiihiiMm, and in bo doing mothodi for the nocorato nnmerioiU 
in^noUy admiti the graator im- dotannination of the preMora and 
portanea ol Paioal (oomp^, l^c ett., qnantitj of the air ramaining in tba 
KoU 68, when indaad it may ba raeaiver ; at tha nma tima tha raralt 
faxiher mggaetad that tha import- ia nowhara diatinoUj drawn ont. 
anea ol both thaoa mte ia orarrated. Thna wa find, for inataooa, Exp. x, 
Aaeofding to Dilhxing, Qaaoh. d. | 6^ p. 4 of tha Latin edition of 
Prino. dar Meehamk, & 90 ff., Oalilei QanaTa, 1694; '*.... faeU inter 
waa in thia hranoh alto tha xaally Tarioa aeria in phiala eonrtrieti ex- 
origiaatiag mind ; Paaeal only makea paniionii gradua, at leapeotiTaa rao- 
an ingankMia applieation of hii prin- ereaeentea Meroorii in tnbum elati 
oiplaa;aBdaatoB^7la,whomI>ahring altitadinea oomparatione, Jndioinm 
doea not oren name, in thia braaoh aliqnod ferri poiait do H aeria elaa- 
atao hia ehief aerrioe ia to hare tieayprontTariiadilatationiagradibna 
eieailj exhibifeed the new prinoiplea inflrmati, aed o6ferMi(ioiii6iM torn 
by experiment). Aa to the * Law of cvriofit ncjacraeii." 
Mariotta,' the abeolnte eertainty of ^ Boyle mutt alao be mentioned 
Boyle*e aamrted priority appean to withpraiaafortheatreafwhiehhewaa, 
me ftiU lomewhat donbtfid. Boyle perhapa, the fint among the modern 
had obriondy a great diiinelination pl^eiata to attach to the demand 
to haaty generalitationt, and, more- for weU-eoaaidetcd and aeeuately* 
over, aa it appeara, waa not fnUy prepared apparatna. 
eonielonaof theimportaneeofihaiply ^ Oomp.eapeoiaUytheemayBxpe- 
iocmilated lawi. In hia prindpiJ limentomm Nor. Pl^aieo-Xeeh. Oon- 
weaken thia aobjeet^ the "Oontinnn- tinnatio VL (A Oontinnation el New 
tin of New Sxp«dbnenta tonahing Bxperimenti, London, x68^, where 
the Spring aad Weight wf the Air the daya are ereiywhera given on 
and tMr Bffeeti^'' Oxford, X669. the wUeh the exp^iaMBtB weM p«f- 
of fteawin upon vnli 
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This love of expeximent, howerer, 28 vety essentiaily 
snpported by the MateiialiBtio theory of the essence of 
natoial bodies. In this oonnection his essay on the ''Origiii 
of Porms and Qualities''^ is of especial interest Hemen- 
lions here a long series of opponents of Aristotle, all^ 
whose writings had been useful to him; but he had gained 
more from Gassendi's small, but extremely yaluable com- 
pendium of the Philosophy of Epikuios than from all 
others. Boyle regrets that he had not earlier adopted lus 
theories.^^ The same laudation of the philosophy of Epi- f 
kuros is found also in other essays of Boyle's, of course in I 
connection with the most vehement protests against its i 
atheistic consequences. We have seen that, in the esmsA^ 
Gassendi, there is some doubt as to the sincerity of this' 
protest; in Boyle's case there can be none. He compares 
the universe with the ingenious dock of Strasburg Cathe* 
dral;^7 to him it is amighty mechanism, working accord- 
ing to fixed laws ; but for this very reason it would, like the 
clock at Strasburg, have an intelligent originator. Of &e 

Lements of Epikureanism, Boyle rejects most distinctly the 
Empedoklean doctrine of the rise of the purposeful from 
^he unpurposefuL His cosmology, exactly like that of New- 

>n, bas es teleology u pon the mechanism itsel£ Wheth^ 
in tlmrespect intercdurse~with his youfigeTcontemporary, 
Newton, who also thought much of Gassendi, worked upon 
Boyle, or whether conversely Newton rather borrowed from 
Boyle, we cannot certainly say; it is enough that the two 
men were so far agreed that they ascribed to God the first 
origination of motion among the atoms, and that even later 

« Origin of Formi and QuaUtiM, ^ Comp. Es«niUiio IV. dt Utili- 

aoeording to the CorpoMoiAr Fhilo- tato FhlL Natoralia, when thlt anb- 

sophy, Oxford, X664, and often; Latin, loot it tmtad a* groat langth. " Soma 

Ozf<nd, X669, and Qoatfa, x688. Z OonaidfliaiaoDa tonohkig tho tTMfol* 

ato tholattor oditUm. nan of Xxpoiimontal Katoral fldlo- 

^Xo&«iL,I>laonnaaadIiOotor«mt aophj,* appoarod fiiat at Ozfotd, 

*'Plna oarto oommodi parro fllo lod 1663-64. In Latin nndw tbo titla 

looaplitiaiiino OaHondi oyntagmato BsoraitationoadotTtiUtatoPliiLKal, 

philoMpUaa Bpiooxi painapanun, Lindaviat^ 1690^ ^. (QmaUn, Otach. 

modo tompaatfTiui iOi bm aaNi*> d. Ghook, IL lox, iMntioM a Latin 

mAiUma^ 'LaBdon. idon. mJS 
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tiiej attribated to God certain modifying interferences 
with the comae of nature, bat that they sought the ordi- 
nary rules of eveiything that happens in nature in the 
m^Tiftftifi^l laws of the motion of atoms. 

The absolute indivisibility which gave the name to the 
atoms of Demokritos is entirely and readily given up by 
the modems. Ihis is due either to the consideration that 
God who made the atoms must surely be able to divide 
them, or it is a result of that relativity which was most 
consciously present in Hobbes: an absolutely smallest is no 
more admitted even in the elements of the physical world. 
'Boyle troubles himself little on this point He gives his 
view the name- of 'philosophia corpuscuIaiiB/ but is very 
far, indeed^ from adopting the serious modifications made 
m Atomism by Descartes. He considers matter impene- 
trable^ and believes in the void space combated by Des- 
cartes. With regard to this question, he engaged in a 
somewhat bitter controversy with Hobbes, who explained 
vacuum to be only a rarer kind of atmosphera^ To each 
smallest particle of matter Boyle ascribes its definitej6gure, 
siae , and jaovemen t ; where several of these unite, there 
must be further taken into account their positibn in s pacer 

and the order of their combination. And then frorn^e 

• - -- - - '■■ " -■ •^•'- - ...»«... 

varieties of these elements are esqplained, exactly as in 
pI)6mokritos and Epikuroe, the various impressioos made 
l^by bodies on the sense organs.^ But everywhere Boyle 
dedines to enter further into psychological questions : he 
busies himself only with the wodd as it was on the eve of 
the last day but one of creation; that is, so far as we must 
regard it merely as a system of corporeal things.<^ The 




^ OoBi|^ Um OMtewmrial ivwki Batort •nn wli«n at ftit Moiioa, 

BuBHi XMalogl Phjrifll Domini lioir«vw,iitlM'moduprimMiiu'of 

lUbbM da Kataim Aaria, Qanafa, nattar, and ita dlTlaion into 'aocptta* 

t69$i aola' ia^ aa with DoiMrtaa, a oonia* 

^PaOriginaQnaLotFofm.» O ia fa , . ^aonaa ol tlio BMtlon. Oomp^intlio 

i6S8,|^aSlon. Totwomialabaanro aaaM woil[^ p^ 44 f oU. 

thai Bajk daaa not nako Botai a& ^ Ooaaj^ tiia Tkaotatia da Ipaa 

aoMiftial ahaiaalariatia of watttr, Katvim (I oan hoia afain odlj qnoto 

wUah iMMlaa laakaatiil ia ita tlia Latia odiliaa ^ Ooaavai 1688), 
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oiigin and the destrootion of things ia with Boyle, as 
the andent Atomists, only the combinatioxi and separation] 
of atomSy and in the same light — ^with a reservation alwayaj 
for the case of mirades^— he regards also the piooeeses ci\ 
ozganio lifa^ The prindple everywhere spread by Des- 
cartes, that in death the madiine of the body is not merely 
abandoned by the actuating forces of the soul, bat is in 
its inner partides destroyed^ is extended by Boyle with 
phydological demonstrations, and he shows tiiat nnmerons 
phenomena which have been ascribed to the activity of the 
soul are purdy corporeal in their natural With equal 
deamess he combats, as one of the leaders of the iatro- 
mechanic tendency, the then usnal doctrine of drugs and 
poisons, to which the efiects they have upon the human body 
— ^to produce perspiration, for instance, to render deaf, and 
so on— are attributed as a peculiar force and property ; while 
these effects are really only the result of the contact of 
the general properties of those matters with the constitu- 
tion of the oiganisnt So to pounded glass was attributed 
a special " facultas ddeteria^** instead of keeping to the 
simple explanation that the small fragments of g^ass 
wound the intestines.^ In a series of briefer essays, 
Boyle, whose zeal in these questions of method almost 
equalled his industry in podtive research, attempted tol 
prove the mechanical naturjd of heat^ of magnetism, and of \ 



m €«»7 InierMtiBg alio In % phflo- ant msm , ibroagli tlM ipMlal bAim* 
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Idectricity, of the interehanges of solid, fluid, or gaseoos 
jcspditioii, and so on. Here, of course, he must Ter7 often 
oe content^ like Epikuros, though with much corrector 
Tiews^ vith the supposition of mere possibilities ; yet these 
hypotheses are ereiywhere sufficient for his immediate 
object— the bamahment of latent qualities and substantial 
fiirms^ and the introduction of the idea of a really pic- 
tuiable causality running through the whole province of 
nature. 

Less nuaiy*sided but more intense was the influence of 
Kewton in the establishment of a mechanical conception 
of the universe. More sober than Boyle in his theology, 
and, in fact, suspected by the orthodox of Socinianism, New« 
ton only showed in advanced life, and with fiedling powers, 
that leaning to mystical speculations on the Bevelation 
of John,^^ whidi forms so marked a contrast to his great 
scientific achievements* His life, until the completion of 
all the important results of his inquiry, was the quiet exist- 
ence of a scholar, with full leisure for the development of 
his wonderful mathematical powers, and the quiet comple- 
tion of his magnificent and extensive undertakings ; then 
suddenly rewarded for his services by a brilliant position,^^^ 
he continued to live for a long series of years without 
making any essential addition to the results of his scien- 
tific labours. As aboy, he is said to have been remarkable 
only for mechanical skilL Quiet and delicate, he neither 
made progress in the school, nor developed any capacity 
for the business of his father; yet when, in his eighteenth 
year (1660}, he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he speedily astonished his tutor by the facility and inde- 

WN«wt€B^ ** AHMlnlloMt in V*- Biav«eripti ii tald io haM brooglit 

iMBift DMklii, BiibMMl ti ApoM- m m fUiiMi wbieh Mtod d«lit«i- 

l y pt>oib* inpMVid al XMidoB ia ouly os bif inteUcei OoMp. iha 

1719. Uognphiotl ikttoh gl?«D bj littrow 

«N«wt€BVMiBt696aMdtllMtor to bif tnuiiliilion of WhawiU'i H». 

of tin Boyal llia«b ^Hih % mluj of iarjfiH^Jadwayfkimom^H^itg,, 

ttsoo t t a rlfa f i A^ «rly «■ tin 1849, fi. z^ aoto. [BvitMBrawitor, 

l«iritfn,IW]Mi<lftpQftlM<IUi MMMin<IK«wtoB,ii.i39folLTB.] 
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pendenoe with whioh he appropriated the doctrines of 
geometry. He belongs to the number of those s] 
mathematical geniuses which the seventeenth centuzy* 
though a universal development of European humani^ 
had pressed in that direction — produced in such surprising 
wealth. A nearer view of his achievements shows that 
almost everywhere mathematical work, marked alike by 
genius and application, is the active spirit that inspires 
everything Ab early as 1664, Kewton discovered his 
theory of fluxions, which he published twenty years later, 
when Leibniz was threatening to rob him of the honour 
of the discovery. Almost as long a time he carried with 
him the idea of gravitation ; but while fluxions wero imme- 
diately turned to brilliant account in his calculations^ the 
proof of the unity between the feJling motion of bodies 
and the attraction of the heavenly bodies still needed a 
mathematical process of which the promisses wero for some 
time unattainable. The calmness, however, with which 
Newton so long kept both great discoveries to himself, 
that he might make quiet use of the one, and that the 
other might ripen, deserves our admiration, and strikingly 
reminds us of the similar patience and fortitude of lus 
great predecessor CSopemicus. But in this also can we 
discern a great trait of Newton's character, that even after 
he was quite satisfied as to his discovery of the connection 
between the law of falling bodies and the elliptic orbits of 
the planets, and had the full calculations beforo him, he 
did not make a separate announcement of it^ but incor- 
porated it in his great work the " Prindpia'' (1687), which 
treated so comprehensively all the mathematical and physi- 
cal questions connected with gravitation, that Newton could 
justly give it the proud title of " The Mathematical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy." 

Yet moro important was another trait of a similar 
nature. We have already pointed out that Newton was 
very fxt indeed firom perceiving in attraction, that 'fun- 
damental force of all matter/ as the discoverer of 
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file 18 now ao maoh pnuaed. Tet it is troe that he had 
made the theoiy of some each nniyenal attractive force 
neoessaxj, bj laying completely aside his unripe and 
Tagae oonjeotues as to the material cause of attrootion, 
and kept striotly to what he could prove— the mathema- 
tical canses of the phenomena^ snpposing that there was 
some principle of approximation operating inversely as 
the square of the distance, let its physical nature be what 
, ^it may. 

We here reach one of the most important turning-points 
in the whole history of Materialism; and in order to set 
it in its true lights we must inteiject a few remarks on the 
real service rendered by Newton. 

We have in our own days so accustomed ourselves 
to the abstract notion of forces, or rather to a notion 
hovering in a mystic obscurity between abstraction and 
concrete comprehension, that we no longer find any 
difficulty in making one particle of matter act upon 
another without immediate contact We may, indeed, 
imagine that in the proposition, ' No force without matter/ 
we have uttered something very MaterialiBtic, while aU 
the time we calmly allow particles of matter to act upon 
each other throu^ void space without any material 
link. IVom such ideas the great mathematicians and 
physicists of the seventeenth century were far removed. 
Ihey were all in so far still genuine Materialists in the 
sense of ancient Materialism, that they^deimmedkte 
eonta^ a condition of influence. The colUigfin-flLatouB^ 



xwr t he attraction by hook-ehaped particles, a mere mo- 
dification of -collisidn, were~{he type' of all. Medbmifim 
and the whole movement of science tended towards 



In two important points the mathematical formula of 
the laws had been reached before the physical explana- 
tion— the laws of Kepler^ and the law of fidl, discovered 
\fj Oalild; and thus these laws trouUed the whole 
idgntiile wodd with the question of the cause— naturally 
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tlie physieal, the mechanical' caoae — the cauae to be 
explained from the ooUision of small particles— of the 
morement of fialling and the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. In particular, for a long time before and after 
Newton, the canse of grayitation was a fiivonrite subject 
of theoretical physics. In this uniTersal sphere of physi- 
cal speculation, the thought of the essential identity of 
both forces naturally lay veiy near; there was indeed, in 
the axioms of the Atomism of that time, but one single 
fundamental force in all the phenomena of nature I But 
this force operated under vety various circumstances and 
shapes, and even then men had begun to be content no 
more with the bare possibilities of the Epikurean physics. 
They demanded the construction, the demonstration, the, 
mathematical formula. In the consequent working out ot 
this demand lies Oalilei's superiority to Descartes^ that of 
Newton and Huyghens to Hobbes and Boyle, who still 
found satisfaction in long-spun explanations of how the 
thing might be possible. In consequence of this efTort on 
the part of Newton, it now again happened, and for the 
third time, that the mathematical construction went ahead 
of the physical explanation, and on this occasion the cir> 
cumstance was to attain a significance unsuspected by 
Newton himself. 

And thus that great generalisation, celebrated by its con* 
nection with the story of the fall of the apple,^ was by 
no means the most important feature in Newton's dis- 
covery. Apart firom the influence of the theory we have 
just mentioned, we have here again sufficient traces to 
show that the idea of an extension of gravity into space 
was not far away. Nay, the thought had already occurred 

^ OoMpw W1m««U*i Hkt ol Um m bt m* aloM So % fudta, ht m> 

fadvet 8«L, U. itiS foU. Tkon tliii Saotod «p«i gmvHgr, and lalMTid 

UftppMnthttkMBMiohBuijbetekra thftl •■ graTity ttiU opentot «l th* 

from Mtwtoft'i own •onmaBlMiioM, gwttMt dirianoiii tnm tlM Mntrt <l 

MooidiBg toftidtoraUlsrtfNdibk tm- tlM Mrth of wUdi w kav* Mqr 

dition •oniaf thvoogh FMnUrloft kMwbdgi, II mvsl thtnfan i^/lw^ 

Mil Voltalra^tiMl M Mfly M th« mt$lki m oilim$/^ 
fMr tM, li kk tfTM^Br-fBwIh |«r. 
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to the andente that the moon would &11 to the earih it 
it were not kept suspended by the force of its revolu- 
tUHL^ Newton was acqoaanted with the composition of 
foioe8,<^ and so it lay directly in his path to carry that 
idea further into the theory — that the moon does actually 
fall towards the earth. IBtovl this falling motion and a 
forward motion in the direction of the tangent results 
the orbit of the moon. B^;arded as the personal achieve* 
ment of a great scientific power, the thought here was less 
important in itsdf than the criticism brought to bear 
upon the thought. Newton, as is well known, laid his 
calculations aside, because the result gave no exact agree* 
ment with the motion of the moon.<M> Without wholly 
giving up his main notions, Newton seems to have sought 
an ezphmation of the difference in the operation of some 
other influence to him unknown; but as he could not com- 
plete his demonstration without an exact knowledge of 
this disturbing force, the whole matter remained for a 
Aime in abeyance. Later, as all the world knows, Picard's 
^ measurement of the degree (1670), proved that the earth 
was greater than had hitherto been supposed, and the 
correction of this factor supplied the desired accuracy 
to Newton's calculations. 

* Omap, Dtthriag, Krit OMoh. thMb, and w hsre Anmn ia lb* 

dflr tU^ PrindpfttA dir MMhuitk, text how AAomism miwi haT« for- 
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Of great importance^ not only for this demonstration, 
but also eepeoially for its far-rea(jiing conseqnences, was 
Newton's assumption that the grayitation of a planet is 
only the sum of the gravitation of all its individual por- 
tions. Firom this immediately flowed the inference that 
the terrestrial bodies gravitate towards each other; and 
further, that even the smallest particles of these masses 
attract each other. So arose the first foundation of mole- 
cular physics. But here the generalisation itself lay so 
near that it was within immediate reach of every supporter 
of the Atomistic or corpuscular theory. The offi^ciofjlia 
whole could not be other than the sum of^the effects of its 
constituent portions. If we supposCi hotlrever, that even 
Atomism must have made this doctrine impossiUe^ because 
it bases everything upon the collision of the atoms while 
it is here a question of attraction, we only confound once 
more what, since Kant and Voltaire, has been onnently 
called the doctrine of Newton with Newton's real view of 
these things. ^^ 

We must here recollect the modification of Atomism 
made by Hobbes. The ' re^ia^vity'jQf the conception of an 
atom bore its physical fruits in the more decided distinc- 
tion between the^ ether and ' ponderable^^juatter.. There 
can be bodies^ accordixig to Hobbes, which are so small as 
to be incognisable by our senses, and which in a certain 
rvdation may justly be termed * atoms.' At the same time, 
O^ers may be supposed to exist by the side of these, 
' >^ which, compared with them, are microscopically small, and 
>^^ by the side of these again others still smaller, and so on to 
< ^infini^. Physics begin by using the first member of Uus 
chain, in order to resolve the original constituents of ^all 
bodies into heavy atoms ; that is, atoms subject to grar 
vitation; and then to assume other particles^ infinitely 
finer atoms^ without weighty and yet material, subject to 
' the same laws of collision, of motion, and so on. In these 
was sought the cause of gravity, and no prominent 
at that time thou^t of any other kind of 
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cause tlian the meohanism of the motions xesnlting from 
impact 

Descartes, then, was by no means alone in dedadng, as 
lie did, gravity firom the collirion of ethereal particles.^ It 
has in onr time become a custom to ccmdemn severely his 
daring hypotheses as compared with the demonstrations of 
a Hnyg^ens or a Newton. We do not remember that 
these men nndoubtedly all most thoroughly agreed with 
Descartes, through whose school they had passed, in the 
.nnitaiy and mechanical, in shorty the pictorably mechsc 
nioal conception of phenomena. 

The now prevailing* theory of oMc tn iidoM was to* 
gaided simply as absurd; and Newton was no exception. 
He repeatedly declares in the course of his great work that^ 
Ibr methodological reasonSi he disregards the unknown 
physical causes of gravity, but does not doubt their exist* 
enoe. So he observes, for example, that he regards the 
centripetal farces as attractions, although, perhaps, if we 
wQl employ the language of physics, they might more accu- 
rately be called impulses (impiitetf ).^ Indeed, when the 

* PriatilK Iv. the wlMk ol the Usi pangimph :~ 
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ofthowhalOMk. Wowfflhmadd vlMai ot aoaitmi dobtttk* 
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' seal of his foUowen went 80 far as to dedaie giaTitjr to be 
a ftmdamental force of matter (by which all farther 
medhanical ezpknation from the collisioii of imponderable 
particles was exdnded), Newton felt himself obliged, in 
the year 1717, in the preface to the second edition of his 
^ Optics/' to protest expressly against this view.^ 

Even before the appearance of this last decla r ation 
of Newton's, his* great predecessor and contemporaiy, 
Hayghensy declared he conld not believe that Newton 
« regarded gravity as an essential property of matter. Hay* 
ghens, besides, in the first chapter of his Essay on lights 
roondOiy declared that in the true philosophy the caose of 
all nataral effects most be explained *ptTTatumt$ muhomF' 
ion! We see now how these views hang together, and 
can onderstand how even men like Leibniz and Jcdiann 
BemoaiUi were offended by the new principle ; nay, that 
the latter did not desist from an attempt to see whether a 
mathematical constraction coold not be deduced from the 
principles of Descartes which shoold be also sufficient for 

^the fact8.«* 

\ All these men are unwilling to separate mathematics 

Ifrom physics, and they were unable to oomprehend the 
« theory of Newton as a pkytical theoiy. 

L The same difficulty occurred here which had opposed 
the doctrine of Copernicus, and yet the cases were in a 
very essential point unlike. In each case a prejudice of 
the senses was to be overcome; but in the case of the 
earth's revolution, we could, at least in the last resort^ 
bring the laws themselves to our aid| in order to be con- 
vinced that what we feel is only relative and not absolute 
notion. But in the other case it was a question of making 

**OoB|^ TTebenrtf,Hlrt.PkiL,IIL Mhlt?«m«&ti of Ktwtoa, and Mpt- 
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one*8 own a physical conoeptioii» whidh contradicted, and 
still contradicts to-day, the pictoiable principle of all 
physics.^ Newton himself, as we have seen, shared this 
view, bat he dearly separated the mathematical constmo- 
tion which he conld supply from the physical which he 
eonld not find, and so he became, against his will, the 
foonder of a^new cosmical theoiy, containing obvious in- 
consistency in its first elements. His *hyfoOu$e$ ^ncn 
faigo* threw down the old foundation of theoretical Mate* 

le same instant in which it appeared predes- 
to celebrate its loftiest triumphs.^ 
We hare already pointed out that Newton's peculiar 
service is, above all, to be sought in his completion of the 
mathematical proo£ The thought, indeed, that the laws of 
Kepler are to be explained by central force, which is in- 
versely proportional to the square of the distance, had 
occurred simultaneously to several English mathemati- 
Newton, however, was not only the first to reach 
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bat of piotawlilM— aa mi iliiat whom tho lattor iadoad woald olalm 

olhrtolHglbnitiy. tho prioritgr fti tha whoto pmf of 
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the goal, but he accomplished the task with snch masterlj 
compiehensiyeness and certainty, and shed in its acoom- 
^ishment such a fulness of li^t over all parts of mechanics 
and physics, that the ** Principia'* would still be an admir- 
able book, even though the main principle of the new doc- 
trine had not so brilliantly established itselt His example 
appears to have so daided the English mathematicians and 
physicists, that they lost their independence, and for a 
long time left the lead in the mechanical sciences to the 
Cteimans and the French.^ 

From the triumph of this purely mathematical achiere* 
ment there was curiously deydoped a new physics. 
Let us carefully observe that a purely mathematical con-' 
nection between two phenomena, such as the fLll of bodies 
and the motion of the moon, cpuld only lead to that great 
generalisation in so far as there was presupposed a com- 
mon and everywhere operative material cause of the phe- 
nomena. The course of history has eliminated this un- 
known material cause, and has placed the mathematical 
law itself in the rank of physical causes. The coUision of 
the atoms shifted into an idea of unity, which as such 
rules the world without any material mediation. What 
Newton held to be so great an absurdity that no philo- 
sophic thinker could light upon it,<^^ is prized by posterity 
as Newton's great discoveiy of the harmony cdT the uni- 
verse I and, tightly understood, it is his discovery, for * 
this harmony is one and the same, whether it is brought 
about by a subtle matter, penetrating everywhere and 
obeying the laws of collision, or whether the particles of 

gmviUtloii) had diaoofwrad ilM rd»- giMicr. Oonp^ WbtwA Htat la* 

tion ol tht InTtTM squirt of tht db* duet. SoL, U. 156-158. 

te&oeiiid«p«id«Btlxof him. HsU^, * Oomp^ Snell, Newton ud dfo 

who^ So oootTMl ioHooki^ wm om ol Uoohaii. Nifconriwinohofti Li^Nl* 

tho moil UMiitiovi of Kowton*! ad- 1S58, p. ^ 

Bii«n»hado¥<niooiioohrodtliohApp7 • 80 Kowtoa o i pffw u d Mniolf k 

thoofht that tlio attraotloB mut % lottor to Btntloj of tho joor 1693. 

BOooMorUy lo«OB la that propoitloii, Compb HogoBbodi, SMpmdrto d^ 

hooanio tho tphoriool rarfMo ovor PhjiilnL WtaNaMk Upalfi il/s, 
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la tho auao pfoyoctioa ffif 
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matter regulate their morements in accordance with the 
mathematical law without any material intenrentdon. If 
an this later case we wish to get rid of the aleordity, we 
mnst get rid of the idea that anything acts where it is not; 
that is, the whole conception of the mutual influence of the 
atoms ffdls away as an anthropomoiphism, and eyen the 
conception of cuisalily must assume an abstracter shape. 

The English mathematician Cotes, who, in the preface 
to the second edition of the " Prindpia,"* which he edited ] . 
an 171 3, made grantyjnjfififi&tial^property of all matter, ; 
accompanied this idea^ which has since dominated~8deno6r| 
with a philippic agabst the Materialists who make 
everything arise of necessity and not through the will of 
the Creator. He r^ards it as an especial merit of the 
Newtonian qrstem that it makes everything arise out of 
the most unfettered purpose of Qod. The laws of nature, 
in the opinion of Cotes, exhibit many traces of the wisest 
purpose, but none of necessity. 

Half a century had not passed away when Kant in his 
*<Allgemeine Natuigeschichte u. Theorie des Himmels'* 
(1755), combined with the popularisation of the Newtonian 
theoiy that bold extension of it which we now commonly 
designate the Eant*Laplace hypothesia In the preface 
to this work, Kant admits that his theoiybears a consider- 
aUe likeness to those of £pikuros» Leukippos, and Demo- 
kritos.7^ No one thought any longer of seem g in the 
uniYCT ^g] ^fcfc^uc^ogL of materitd p articles anytEing Ibuta^ 
mechanical principle^ and in our day the Materialists^ 
priEer'{d~^a88ign to the Newtonian cosmology of the uni- 
Terse the v6Ie that^ imtil the eighteenth century, was 
always assigned to the Atomism of the ancients* Itisthe 
theoiy of the necessary origin of all things in virtue of a 
property that is inherent in all matter as such. 

In their influence upon the general movement of thought^ 
the religious tendency of Newton and Boyle soon and 
easily separated itself from the scientific significance of 

•^Xwira WtilH^ns. ▼• HarUMlria, UMSi 1967, i.«4 
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their aohieyementa. Tet upon England itself it appean 
to have exercised some effect; indeed, this unique mix- 
tuxe of Materialism and religiosity may be regarded as 
a peculiar product of English soil. Similarly the oonaer- 
yative feature in their character may in some measure be 
connected with the time and the circumstances in whidi 
they lived and «had their influence. Buckle has made the 
interesting remark, that the revolutionary period, and 
especially the great political and social storms of the first 
levolution in England, exercised a great and penetrating 
influence upon the sentiments of the literaiy class, chiefly 
through the shattering of authorities and the airakening 
of the sceptical spiritTi He considers also Boyle's scep- 
ticism in diemistiy to be a fruit of the spirit of the age. 
Under Charles the Second especially the progress of the 
revolution, at least in one respect, went uninterruptedly 
forward — ^the spreading of the spirit of experimental in- 
quiry. On the other hand, we must, of course, also 
remark, that the flower of Boyle's and Newton's inquiries 
£a1]s in the comparatively quiet and reactionary period 
between the two revolutionary, storms, and that they per^ 
sonally concerned themselves little with politics.7S The 
political struggles exercised a very different influence on 
the life of the man who, after Bacon and Hobbes, must be 
r^;arded as the most prominent continuator of the philo- 
sophical movement in England, and whose influence on 
the Continent was more important than that of both his 
predecessors. 

'>Hirt.ofOi?!L,iL7ofon. Alio y* la WiMwdl, Hiti. Iiidv«t 80L, 

tii« «M of th« oonvonioii of Or ii. 153 folL, fhoio it % ikoteb of «bo 

ThonM BrowBo (2m; ott., 79 foil), wo dSstmboiiot ozooiiod bj t^ xovola- 

BM7 addnoe tho niBioiir montioiMd tiomryttormtintlioUfoMidootivl^ 

in Korhof • Polyhliior, thai ho wnio of iho ohM ISn^ish moihom>iioiaiii 

iho ««BoUgio lUdioi'' ia onUr to oad M^niiSo mon. SofwolofihoM 

frM hlmadf from iho nfpioioA of Joiaod with BojU la 1645 to foim 

Athoinn. Boi if thii iMtanoo waa tho«Iii?iaai]oOol]aco,*thoSnlg«s 

aoiaomvehfaipolBiaaBaoUoMoma of fthoBojalSodotflosBMklwhy 
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John Locke (bom in 1632), the head of the English Sen* 
aafcionaliste, stande also in manifold relation to the histoxy 
of Materialism. Standing in point of age between Boyle 
and Newton, his chief activity only appeared after New- 
ton's had closed in its principal objects, and his literary ac- 
tivity was strongly and decisively influenced by the events 
which introduced and accompanied the second English 
revolution. In the case of Locke, as in that of Hobbes, 
his entranoe into one of the first English families be- 
came the foundation of his later worldly position. Like 
Hobbes^ he was initiated into philosophy at the Univer- 
sily of Oxford, but the contempt of Scholastic training, 
which was only late established in the case of Hobbes^ 
was with him already in the student period. Descartes^ 
whose acquaintance he made at this time, exercised some 
influenoe on him, but he speedily turned to medicine, and 
so his first position was that of medical adviser in the 
house of Lord Ashley, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury. Li 
his ideas of medicine, he agreed admirably with the cele* 
farated physician Sydenham, who at that time was from 
Enghmd paving the way for a reform of the degenerate 
ait of healing similar to that attempted later by Boerhave 
from the Netherlands; and thus early he proves himself 
to be a man of healthy common sense, equally averse 
from superstition and metaphysics. Locke was also an 
enthusiastic student of natural science. And so we find 
in Boyle's works a diary kept by Locke for many years 
of atmospheric observations with the barometer, diermo- 
meter, and hygrometer. But Lord Ashley turned his 
attention to political and religious questions, to which he 
then devoted an interest as lasting as it was intense. 

While Hobbes stood on the side of absolutism, Locke be* 
longed to the liberal movement— nay, he was, and perhaps 
not unjustly, regarded as the &ther of modem constitu- 
tionalism. I he axiom of the separation of the legidative 1 
and administnithre power, which in the time of Locke 1 
was actually accomplished in England, he was the first 
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to develop as a definite theory.?' With his fiiend and 
protector Lord Shaftesbnxy, Looke» after occnpying for a 
short time a post at the Board of Trade, was dxiyen into 
the vortex of opposition. For yean he lived on the Con- 
tinent^ pardy in volnntaiy banishment^ partly from the 
actual persecution of the Government In this school 
was hardened his seal for toleration and civil freedom. 
The offer of powerful friends who would have procured 
him pardon from the courts he declined with an appeal 
to his innocence^ and it was only the Bevolution of 1688 
that restored him to his fatherland. 

At the very outset of his political activity, Locke 
worked out in 1669 a constitution for the State of 
Carolina in North America, which turned out badly, 
however, and has little agreement with his later and 
ripened Liberalism. The more important, however, on 
the other hand, were his Essays on the Coinage, which 
contained a too one-sided recognition of the interests of 
the national creditors; but in the discussion developed 
so many luminous observations, that he must be r^;arded 
as an important forerunner of English political economy^^ 

^ Oomp. KoU, GmoIl «. Utor.te raily nfated bj Looke, whh a pr^ 

SiMkUwiaMiMli., L S31 foU. dM indioatiflii of tho kitor't nktiflii 

'* On ib« con tw r my beftwoca to Iho difforont poitioi. Kin «jo : 

Loeko mud tho fiooaoo miaiitor ''JToka Looko, who Toprtfontod tlio 
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wkiek kad, howoTor, long ocaaod to Ugonoo, took up tko ganatlot dao 

bo oboarrod In praetioo. Hm naiilt againat Lowndea. Loeko oenqvored, 

followed tkal dobta (and among and money benvwed at ton or fonr- 

tkom BotaUj tko national obUga* teen akfllinga tko guinea wao npaid 

tiona) wkftek kad boon oontiaeted in gniaoaa of twenty akiUlngk** 

in ligkt akflUngi kad to bo repaid For tko mat it ia furtker aa ee rt ad 

in keavj onea. Lowndea baaed Ua by Man (woU known to be tko moot 

■nbeUntially mora oomot view npon leaned Ufing historian of politieat 

bad aignmanta wUek wwo fietori^ o^onoagrJ^tkat Looked moat Taliaklg 
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Wd have here, ihen, yet another of tboee English philo- 
ao^en who, in tha midst of active life, and furnished 
with great knowledge of the world, devoted themselves 
to the solution of abstract questions. Locke projected 
his famous work, ^ Essay concerning Human Understand* 
mfsH^ so early as 1670, but it was not till twenty years 
Jater that it was published in its complete form. Al- 
though the absence of the author from his native countiy 
may have had something to do with this, there is no 
doubt that Locke was constantly busied with the ideas 
once conceived, and that he sought to give mors and more 
completeness to his work. 

Just as it was a very ordinary circumstance— an aimless 
co nt r ove r sy between some friends — ^that led him to enter- 
tain the question of the origin and limits of human know- 
ledge,^* so he employs everywhere in his investigations 
ordinary and yet forcible points of view. We have still in 
these days in Gennany so called philosophers who, with a 
kind of metaphysical bungling, write huge treatises on the 
fonnation of ideas, with no pretension whatever, of course, 
to * exact observation by means of the inner sense," with- 
out also the thought ever occurring to them that there 
are nurseries — ^it may be in their own houses — in which 
we may observe at least the outward indications of the 
finmation of concepts with our own eyes and ears. This sort 
of weed does not grow in England. Locke betakes him- 
self in his polemic against innate ideas to children and 
idiots. All the uneducated have no suspicion of our ab- 
stract propositions, and can they nevertheless be innate f 
The ol^ection that these ideas are actually in the mind, 
although it is not conscious 0^ it, he characterises as irra- 
tionaL For what we know is exactly that which is in the 
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mind. Nor ean we say that the general piropoeitiaDS aie 
firet known to oonadonmeas when we b^in to nae our 
understanding. . On the eontrarj, the knowledge of the 
partdcolar is prior. Long before the child recognises the 
logical law of contradiction it knows that sweet is not 
hitter. 

Locke shows that the oonverse is the tree way in which 
the understanding is formed. We do not first have certain 
general propositions in our consdonsness^ which receive 
dieir special content later through our experience; hut ex- 
perience, sensible experience, is the first source of our 
knowl6<]^ The senses first give us certain simple ideas^ 
an expression which is very common in Locke, and means 
very much what the Herbartians call ' YorsteUungen.' 
Sudi simple ideas are sounds, colours^ the sense of resiBt- 
ance to touch, the ideas of extension and of motioa If 
the senses have frequently given us such simple ideas^ 
there results a combination of what is like amongst them, 
and this is the way in which abstract ideas are formed. To 
sensation comes the internal sense of reflection, and these 
are ^the only windows" by which the darkness of the 
tmeducated understanding is iUnminated. The ideas of 
substances, of changing properties, and of relations, are 
compound ideas. We know at bottom nothing of sub* 
stances except their attributes, which are taken from simple 
sense-impressions, such as sounds, colours^ and soon. Only 
through these attributes showing themselves frequently in 
a certain connection do we succeed in forming the com- 
pound idea of a substance whidi underlies the changing 
phenomena. Even feelings and emotions spring from the 
repetition and manifold combination of the simple sensa- 
tions which the senses convey to us. 

It was only then Uiat the <dd Aristotelian, or presumaUy 
Aristotelian, propositions that the soul is originally a 
*tdlmlara»a' and that nothing can be in the mind whioh 
was not previously in the sensei^ attained that importaace 

VOL. L z 
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wbibh WB now commonly assign to them : in this sense 
thqr may be attdbnted to Locke.^ 

Whenever the hnman mind, which occupies a merely re- 
eeptive attitade towards seDse-impressioiis, and even the 
formation of complex ideas, proceeds ta fix by means of 
woids the abstract ideas it has acquired, and to connect 
these words arbitrazily with thoughts, it enters upon the 
path where there is no longer the certainty of natural 
experienca The further man gets from the sensible, the 
more liable is he to error ; and it is nowhere so common as 
in language. So soon as the words are treated as adequate 
pictures of things, or are confounded with real picturable 
thingq, while they axe really only arbitrary signs for cer- 
tain ideas which must be used with great care, the field 
is opened to innumerable errors. Locke's criticism of the 
understanding turns into a criticism of language, which iu 
its main idea is probably of higher value than any other 
portion of the system. In fact^ the way was paved by Locke 
to the important distinction of the purely logical from the 
psychologico-historical element of speech ; but, apart from 

<«TlMimaft€f«h«**Ma]i,iBq«a liariiiM tikal oonftiiiiid th« Mtar« 
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the previoiui laboan of the philologiBtg, has as yetseaicely 
been demanded as essential And yet by far the mqoiity of 
the .'condosions which axe generally applied in the phQo- 
sophical sdebces axe lineal fallacies, because of the con- 
stant' oonftision of notion and word. • And . so • the old 
Materialistic view (A the merely conventional force of words 
tuined with Locke into the effort to moiEv words merely 
conventional, because ooly when thus limited have they a 
fixed sense. • In the last book Locke exainines the nature 
of truth and of our cognitive faculties. * I^uth is the cor- 
rect combination of .signs (words, f,g) forming a judgment. 
Truth in mere words can be nothing but a chimera. ^ The 
syllogism has little use, for our thought always mediately 
or immediately directs itself to particulars. . I'Bevelation " 
can give us . no simple idea, and therefore cannot really 
extend our knowledge. Belief and thought axe so reLated 
that the latter.alone is decisive, so far as it goes; yet there 
are certaia thiogs which Locke finally admits transcend the 
reason, and are therefore objects, of .beliefl . Strength of 
conviction, however, is no sign of truth ; even of revelation 
the reason must judge, and. enthusiasm is no evidenoe of 
the divine origin of a doctrine. 

. . Grreat • influence , was» moreover, exercised by Locke's 
''Letter on Toleration *' (1685-92), "Thoughts on Educar 
tion" (1693), the *' Essay on Qovemment^.(i689), and.the 
''Beasonableness of Christianity'' (1695); but only a por- 
tion of these writings belong to the history of Materialism. 
With certain glance Locke had discovered the point in 
which the hereditary medieval institutions were rotten-7- 
the confusion of politics and of religion, and the diversion 
of political force to the maintenance or suppression of doc- 
trines and opinion8.77 It is obvious that if the object at 

''^ikltoMngiTditlMidMtiifttUM •Ilyiiio&iloiitd. Hers mufai, ih«n, his 
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which Lodcd aimed were once attained — ^if Chiiioh and 
State were separated and nniyersal toleration in matters 
of doctrine introduced — that the position of Materialism 
would be also necessarily changed. The earlier hide-and- 
seek fashion in which its doctrines were expoonded, and 
which lasted till late in the eighteenth century, had 
gradually to disappear. The simple cloak of anonymous- 
ness was longest retained ; but even this was discarded, as 
at first the Netherlands, and later the country of Frederick 
the Great, offered a safe asylum to the freethinkers, until 
at length the IVench Bevolution gave the death-blow to 
the old system. 

Among the English fireethinkers who took up and car- 
ried further the ideas of Locke, none stands nearer to Ma- 
terialism than John Toland, who was perhaps the first to 
conceive the notion of basing a new religious cultus upon 
a purely Naturalistic, if not Materialistic, doctrine. In 
his treatise, ^ Clidophorus,'* that is, the 'key-bearer,' he re- 
fers to the practice of the ancient philosophers to set forth 
an exoteric and an esoteric teaching, of which the former 
was intended for the general public, but the latter only for 
the circle of initiated disciples. Befening to this, he in- 
'teqects, in the thirteenth chapter of the treatise, the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

**! have more than once hinted that ihs JEkctemal arid 
Internal Doctrine axe as mucm now in use as ever; tho' 
the distinction is not so openly and professedly approved 
as among the Antients. This puts me in mind of what I 
was told by a near relation to the old Lord Shajtbsbubt. 
Hie latter, co;iferring one day with Migor Wildiun about 
the many sects of Beligion in the world, they came to this 
conclusion at last: that notwithstanding those infinite 
divisions caus'dby the interest of the priests and the igno- 
rance of the people^ all wisb mxk ax^ of thk sams 
IXLIOIOV; whereupon a Lady in the room, who seem'd to 
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mind her needle more than their discourse, demanded with 
some concern what that Beligion wast To whom the 
Loxd Shaftbsbubt strait reply'd, Madjim, wise men nevsr 
TELL** Toland approves this proceeding; but thinks that 
he can suggest a way in which universal truth-speaking 
may be made possible >^'*lAt all mtii frtdy tpeak v^uU 
ihey tiUnk vnthaiU being ever branded or punish'd hd/or 
wUked pradises, and leaving (heir ipeculoHve cpiniane to be 
ew^ftUed or approtfd by whoever pleaeee ; ihen you art eure 
to hoar the whole truth, and till then bui very ecaeUUy, or 
obscurely, if at all" 

Toland himself has frankly enough expressed his esoteric 
doctrine in the anonymous ^ Pantheistikon ** (CosmopoIi% 
1720). He demands in this tieatiBe the entire laying 
aside of revelations and of popular beliefs, and the con- 
struction of a new religion which agrees with philosophy. 
His God is the universe ; from which everything is bom, 
into which everything returns. His cultus is that of truth, 
liberty, and health, the three things most highly priised by 
the wise man. His saints and fathers are the master* 
spirits and most excellent authors of all times, especially 
of classical antiquity ; but even they form no authority to 
chain * the free spirit of mankind/ The president cries 
in the Sokratic lituigy, * Swear by no master's word I * and 
the answer comes back to him from the congregation, 'Not 
even by the word of Sokratesl ' 1^ 

^ For faU«r inf onnaiioii m to To- of tho MoUrio dooirlM of pbflooopliy, 

lud, oipoeiAlly m to liia lint work, m tho oalins of a teorot todoty of 

whioh oonneeti itiolf olooaly with illttminatL Tbo initiatod may at tho 

Lodce, **Ohriitiaikity not MjtUri- tamo iimo giTowajrto aoortain ox- 

oat,** 1696^ MO in Hottoor, liton- tout to tho emdo idoaa of tho poopl«^ 

toif. d. x8 Jahrh., i, 8. 170 ff. whioh, ao ooatraitod with thorn, ooa* 

' Tho moot itrikiof foatorot ' of tho oists of ohUdroa who havo not yot 

*8okratio liturgy 'arogiTonhxHott- attalnod tho yoan of diaeretioii, if 

nor in tho ■aroo plaeo, 8. z8o ff. only thoy raoooed, thnni(h their is- 

Hottnor hat aloo qnito rightly ro- floonoo in tho Btato and in lodoty, 

forxod to tho oonnootlon of Bngliah in rondoring fanaUdtm harmloio- 

Doiam with EroomaMmzy. Horo» too^ Ihooo thong hti aro ozproiMd ohio^y 

may bo indioatod tho ipoflial pointy in tiio appondiz, **Do Dnplioi Plui- 

tha* Toland troati hit onltno of tho thoitlimm PhikoopUa.* Iho fol- 

*Ponthoifto' dbtlnotly in tho lonio lowing otiiUng pooMgo fMn Ihn 
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: In the * Pfentheistikoii,'* howerer, Toland expresses 
views with so much generality, that his . Materialism does 
not appear decided. What he takes from Cicero (Acad. 
Qoaest, 1 e. 6/7) as to the being of nature, the unity of 
forco and matter (n# and maieria), is, in fJEtct^ rather Pan- 
tbeiBtic than Materialistic; on' the other han^ we find a 
; Maierialistio theoij of nature laid down in two letters to 
' a Spinozist^ which axe appended to the '^ Letters to Serena !* 
- (Ziondon,' 1704).-^ The lady. who tiius' gives her. name t to 
i the.'letters- is Sophie Gharlbtte, Queen of ^Prussia^ whose 
fiiendship with Leibnia is well known,' and who had also 
graciously received Toland (who spent many years in Ger- 
niany)/and listened with interest to his views, i The three 
first letters of the collection; which were actually addressed 
to* Serena; are general' in their nature;, yet Toland ex- 
•pxesdy observies in the preface that he- has: corresponded 
with tike noble lady on other . and much more interesting 
subjcicts, but that he possesses no fair copy of these letters^ 
and therefore adds the two other letters.:. The first of these 
contains jei' refutation of Spinoza^ based on the impossibility 
of explaining firom the Spinozistio system the motion and in- 
ternal variety of the world and its constituent parts. • The 
second letter handles the kernel' of the whole' question of 
Matexialisnt- It might be- caUed/ Kraft 
were not that.we must consider the title it actually bears^ 
'Motion Essratial to Matter/ to be even clearer.' '. - •• ' • 
. We have repeatedly. seen, how deeply the . old notion of 



ehaptor- «f this, ftppcsdix ■Immii m pemioiMiiiimiim. ^Virii 

(^'BttUMiBtikoii,* OooMpoUi, ZTMi priadpiViui •! politi«u, hM 'uiiiiii 

f^79iL)nA7h«refindaplM«t— • dispotitioD« imbutii, Moeptam rt« 

. ''At «am rapwrtitlo.wiDper Mdtm ferri *d«b«t, quidqaid Mt ubirit ho* 

dt irlfon^- olii. rifora aliqiuuido dl- dU rtUffioms UbtHoiiM, in maziiDiim 

vwn; •ttBAqiit imiio npiMS.aam Utanmmy. oonmacionun. ot oiTilii 

ptaitvs ttc mmdviii Mdndi •f«lkf% oiNMordiM •molamantam. . Super- 

qnod.aivllo fMto Sari pol» ri ^,inci»» ttltiodt aaf limoUtit rapwum ml* 

MB tcntavarit t , tuM . tiam , pfo toriboi, Itrntb diio.liomiBUMu Mi 

TJrihM, qiod mtot.fadftadwin wrtut ; ntlisttkM pUi, dtbmtor diaddia^ 

«ft4^BtibM«wUft«t w mHi vngvi- M Ww i o BM ,' mvlotoi^ . npinM^ ttif- 

.BM ad ImbitaM qwiq««fiffMia BMite» . iamn m k M a mmt ' odUa «l 
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matter as a dead, stark, and passiTe snbstanoe enters into 
all metaphysical questions. In the fibce of this notion 
Materialism is simply tme. We axe here oonoemed not 1 
with different eqnally well-fonnded standpiomts, bat with 1 
different degrees of scientific knowledge. Although the^ 
Materialistio View of the world may need a farther expla- 
nation, it will, at all events, never lead as backwards.' 
When Toland wrote his letters, men's minds had for 
more than half a oentaiy beenosed to the atomism of Gas- 
sendi ; the andalation theory of Hayghens had afforded a 
deep insight into the life of the smallest particles ; and if it 
was only seventy years later, through Priestley's discovery' ' 
of oxygen, that the first link was fashioned in the infinite 
chain of chemical action, nevertheless the life of mattw 
down to its smallest particles was" definitely determined 
from' experience.' Newton, who is always mentioned by 
Toland with the' utmost' respect^ had, of course, by his 
theory of the primitive ooUision, and die weakness with 
which he demanded the occasional interferenoe • of the 
Creator in the course of his world-mlEtchine; left matter in 
possession of its passivity ; but the thouj^t of attraction 
as a property of all matter speedily freed itself from the 
idle* patchwork which the theologically/ narrow ideas of 
Newton had coxinected with it * The' world of {pravitation' 
lived in itself; and it is no wonder that the freethinker^ of 
the ' eighteenth century, with Voltaire at their head, re- 
garded themselves as the Newtonian natural philosophers.' 
' Toland goes' on, relying upon indications of Newton V 
to maintiain that no body is in absolute rest; 7^ nay, with 
an ingenious application' of the old English' Nominalism, 
which helped this people to make so great an advance in 
the' philosophy of nature^ he explaiiis activity and pas-' 

• n LtMm to 8«raD% Londoi^ 1704, Snt bookt **n«l cfUaini poltrt «i 

3^ MI. TIm pMMgw of th« ''Prill* a«natt rtf«m qolMMt •ofpu," aad 

dplft" tken died (p. 7 and p. xte of pw ttet ** HmMdm osporai noftoo 

t|io lit od.), ftio.io bo IfNmd.iii . Ibo oorponia - otU roo tw oM ad oMiram 

Boioto tho pnlimlaoiy ozplMH*toBi^ faBobOi^ qoalo toam lis njmk \m . 

oad'ol tho biflaaiiig of I izof tho Mrmaaoluo." 
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siTityy lest and motioii» to be pnrelj relative notions^ 
, while ihe eternal inherent activity of matter operates with 
equal force when, in counteraction to other forces, it main- 
tains a body in comparative rest, and when it lends it an 
accelerated motion. 

^Evexy motion is as'well a passion in respect of the 
body that gave it the last determination, as it is an action 
compared to the body that it determines next; but the 
turning of these and such words from a relative to an 
absolute signification has occasioned most of the errors 
and disputes on this subject.^ <^ Unhistorical, like the 
majority of his contemporaries, Toland does not observe 
that the absolute notions axe naturally developed, while 
the relative notions, on the contrary, are a product of cul- 
ture and of science. ** These determinations of motion in 
the parts of solid extended matter axe what we call the 
phenomena of nature, and to which we give names or 
ascribe uses, perfection or imperfection, according as they 
affect our senses^ and cause pain or pleasure to our bodies, 
contribute to our preservation or destruction ; but we do 
not always denominate them from their real causes or 
ways of producing one another, as the elasticity, hardness, 
softness, fluidity, quantity, figures, and relations of parti* 

fcular bodies. On the contrary, we frequently attribute 
many determinations of motion to no cause at all, as the 
spontaneous motion of animals ; for, however these mo- 
tions may be accompanied by thought, yet, considered as 
motions, they have their physical causes, such as a dog^s 
running after a hare, the bulk of the external object acting 
by its whole force of impulse or attraction on the nerves, 
whidi are so disposed with the musdes, joints, and other 
parts as to produce various motions in the animal machina 
And whoever understands in any measure the action of 
bodies on one another by their immediate contact, or by 
the imperceptible partides that continually flow from 
them, and to this knowledge joins that of mechanics, 

* LtMici to 8«riM| p. too [Mi 100^ M U tiM GMBUtt •dttloB.<--4rk.] 
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hydrofltatios, and anatomy, will be oonTinoed that aH thel 
motioDS of tittiiig, standing; lying,, ziaing, running; valk-l 
ing, and snch othera^ haTe their proper, external, material, \ 
and proportionable detemSnations.'*^^ Oieater deamen/ 
cannot be deeiied. Toland obrionaly regards thought as 
a phenomenon which is an inherent accompaniment of 
the material moTements in the nerrons system, mnch as 
the light which results from a galvanic cnnent Ihe 
Tdnntaiy motions are motions of matter, which arise in 
accordance with the same laws that govern aU other 
motions, only in a more complicated apparatus. 

When Toland accordingly goes on to intrendi himself 
behind a much more general expression of Newton's^ and 
at length expressly guards against the idea that his 
system makes the theory of a controlling reason super- 
fluous, we cannot help remembering his distinction be- 
tween the exoteric and esoteric teaching. The anony- 
mously published " Pantheistikon,'' which may on that 
account be very well regarded as esoteric, 
no transcendental world-spirit of any Idnd, but only 
the universe in immutable unity of spirit and matter. 
Yet so much we may, at any rate, collect from the con- 
clusion of the remarki^ble letter— -that Toland does not^ 
like the ancient Materialists, consider tins present world 
as a merely casual result preceded by innumerable im- 
perfect experiments, but assumes a magnificent purpose- . 
fulness immutably inherent in the universe,^ ^ 

B Iistten to SeruM, pik asi-flss. IiIm^ Imt pUvtSbk ; it baloogi to «li« 

•> Oompuv LtMm to 8«ma, pp. mom polaft of «1m wJcahaon of pro- 

flj^roxr* Tokad b«ra •mplojs, with iMbOiUM «n tU totel miMndw 

rtgird to tht BmpedoUMB prindplt •tandinf of wUoh vonRvtiiMBmhM 

of ovolsUoB, and m far m wo omi aoo botod Uo *Flillooopliy of Um Umqb- 

qoito Mriow^, tho fllwlntlon tho* adooa.* Tblaad, howwir, ia 

wooaa Jqaft aalikttoozplaiii ihodo- ofthor mpoola, Vr M noaaa aob- 

Tdopmoni of aSowororaflyont of aoriboa to tho BpOmaa thooiy, ovoa 

tbo in ttaalf objoetloai oonottnonoo la tho noal impotlaiil poiata. Ha 

of atoaia, aa «bo dorolopaiont of aa njoolad tbo alona aad void ipaoa^ 

«*AoiMid*oraa**niad''oB(of tho aad with 11 alao tho Bolioa of 097 

myriad aoaldaationa of tho dai^o apaea at aU oxiatliis iadapoadoat^ of 
lottoMi gho aannaw at li 
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' Toland is one of those benerolent beings who exhibit 
to us a great chaiaoter in the oomplete hazxnony of all 
the sides of human ezistenoe. After an erentMIife he 
etgoyed in dheerfiil calmness of sonl the secluded stillness 
of eonntrf lifa • When scaioely over fifty years of age he 
was attacked by a disease, which he' endoied with the 
calmness of a philosopher. A few days before his death 
hepzepaied his epitaph; he took leave of his fiiends^ and 
ftQ aslesp in imtroaUed peace of spirit.* • 

' •pu WkffiOk Mte ma^U i^^ t^» viik.)^ wImto IaM Mnd 
tend ■!» «• Mr. Lidte StophM*b mmm U U aomwlMi 

ia Iha ~ 
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